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PREFACE. 

ORD  BACON,  in  the  midft  of  his 
laborious  occupations,  publiflied,  in 
the  year  1605,  his  celebrated  work 
The  Advancement  of  Learnings  which 
profefTes  to  be  a furvey  of  the  then  exifting  Know- 
ledge, with  a defignation  of  the  parts  of  Science 
which  were  unexplored ; the  cultivated  parts  of 
the  intelledlual  World  and  the  defarts  ; a finiflied 
pidlure  with  an  outline  of  what  was  untouched. 

Within  the  outline  is  included  the  whole  of  Sci- 
ence. After  having  examined  the  objedlions  to 
Learning';  — the  advantages  of  Learning;  — the 
places  of  learning  or  Univerfities ; — the  books  of 
Learning  or  Libraries,  the  Jhrines  where  all  the  re- 
lics of  the  ancierit  Saints^  full  of  true  Virtue^  and 
that  without  delufion  or  impofure^  are  preferred  and 
repofed;  — after  having  thus  cleared  the  way,  and, 
as  it  were,  made  filence  to  have  the  true  nature  of 
Learning  better  heard  and  underjiood^  he  invefti- 
gates  all  Knowledge: 

I ft.  Relating  to  the  Memory,  or  Hiftory. 

2nd.  Relating  to  the  Imagination,  or  Poetry. 
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3rd,  Relating  to  the  Underftanding,  or  Philofo- 

phy. 

Such  is  the  outline  : within  it  the  work  is  minutely 
arranged,  abounds  with  great  felicity  of  expreffion, 
and  nervous  language  : but  not  cpntenting  himfelf, 
by  fuch  arrangement,  with  the  mere  exhibition  of 
Truth,  he  adorned  it  with  familiar,  fimple,  and 
fplendid  imagery. 

When  fpeaking  of  the  error  of  common  minds 
retiring  from  adlive  life,  he  fays,  Pythagoras.^  being 
ajked  what  he  was.,  anfwered^  that  if  Hiero  were 
ever  at  the  Olympic  games.,  h£  knew  the  manner, 
that  fome  came  as  merchants  to  utter  their  commo- 
dities, and  fome  came  to  make  good  cheer,  and  fome 
came  to  look  on,  and  that  he  was  one  of  them  that 
came  to  look  on ; hut  men  muf  know,  that  in  this 
theatre  of  man" s life,  it  is  referved  only  for  God 
and  Angels  to  be  lookers  on.  So,  when  explaining 
the  danger  to  which  Intellea  is  expofed  of  running 
out  into  fenfuality  on  its  retirement  from  adtive  life, 
he  fays,  in  another  work,  kVhen  I was  chancellor 
1 told  Gondomar,  the  Spanifh  Ambaffador,  that  I 
would  willingly  forbear  the  honour  to  get  rid  of  the 
burthen ; that  I had  always  a defire  to  lead  a pri- 
vate life.  Gondomar  anfwered,  that  he  would  tell 
me  a tale;  My  lord,  there  was  once  an  old  Rat  that 
would  needs  leave  the  World;  he  acquainted  the  young 
Rats  that  he  would  retire  into  his  hole,  and  fpend 
his  days  in  foUtude,  and  commanded  them  to  refpeSi 
his  philofophtcal  feclufon.  They  forbore  two  or  three 
days;  at  laf  one,  hardier  than  his  fellows,  ventured 
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in  to  fee  how  he  did;  he  entered.^  and  found  him  fit- 
:ting  in  the  midji  of  a rich  parmefan  Cheefe. 

In  fuch  familiar  explanations  did  he  indulge  him- 
ifelf : it  being  his  objedl:  not  to  inflate  trifles  into 
; marvels,  but  to  reduce  marvels  to  plain  things.  Of 
:thefe  Ample  modes  of  illuftrating  truth  it  appears, 
from  a volume  of  Apothegms.,  publiflied  in  the  de- 
icline  of  his  life,  and  a recommendation  of  them, 
iin  this  treatife,  as  a ufeful  appendage  to  Hiftory, 
tthat  he  had  formed  a colledfion. 

When  the  fubjedt  required  it,  he,  without  de- 
; parting  from  fimplicity,  feledted  images  of  a higher 
mature  ; as,  when  explaining  how  the  Body  acts 
. upon  the  Mind,  and  anticipating  the  common  fenfe- 
lefs  obfervation,  that  fuch  inveftigations  are  inju- 
rious to  Religion,  Do  7zot,  he  fays,  imagine  that  in- 
quiries of  this  nature  quefion  the  immortality  of  the 
Soul,  or  derogate  from  its  fovereignty  over  the  Body. 
The  infant  in  its  mother’s  womb  partakes  of  the  ac- 
cidents of  its  mother,  but  is  feparable  in  due  feafon. 
'So,  too,  when  explaining  that  the  body  is  decom- 
pofed  by  the  depredation  of  innate  fpirit  and  of  am-- 
Ibient  air,  and  that  if  the  adtion  of  thefe  caufes  can 
be  prevented,  the  body  will  defy  decompofition  : 
Have  you  never,  he  {zys,feen  a Fly  in  Amber,  more 
beautifully  entombed  than  an  Egyptian  monarch? 
and,  when  fpeaking  of  the  refemblance  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Nature,  and  calling  upon  his  readers 
to  obferve  that  truths  are  general,  he  fays.  Is  not 
the  delight  of  the  quavering  upon  a fop  in  Muftc  the 
fame  with  the  playing  of  light  upon  the  Water, 
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Splendet  tremulo  fub  lum  'tne  pontus. 

Such  are  his  beautiful  and  playful  modes  of  fami- 
liarizing abftrufe  fubjedfs:  but  to  fuch  inftances 
he  did  not  confine  himfelf.  He  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  Nature,  merely  to  explain  Truth 
without  occafionally  raifing  the  mind  by  noble  and 
lofty  images  to  love  it. 

It  mull  not  be  fuppofed  that,  becaufe  he  illuf- 
trated  his  thoughts,  he  was  milled  by  Imagination, 
which  never  had  precedence,  but  always  followed 
in  the  train  of  his  Reafon : or,  becaufe  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  Arrangement,  that  he  was  enllaved  by 
Method,  which  he  always  dilliked,  as  impeding  the 
progrefs  of  Knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  his  con- 
llant  admonition,  that  a plain,  unadorned  llyle,  in 
Aphorifms,  is  the  proper  llyle  for  Philofophy  ; and 
in  Aphorifms  the  Novum  Organum  and  his  tradl  on 
Univerfal  JuJiice  are  compofed.  But,  although 
this  was  his  general  opinion;  although  he  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  what  he  terms  the  Idols  of 
the  Mind,  to  be  diverted  from  Truth  by  the  love 
of  order  ; yet  knowing  the  charms  of  Theory  and 
Syllem,  and  the  necelfity  of  adopting  them  to  in- 
fure  a favourable  reception  for  abllrufe  works,  he 
did  not  rejedl  thefe  garlands,  at  once  the  ornament 
and  fetters  of  Science.  They  may  now,  perhaps, 
be  laid  afide,  and  the  noble  Temple  which  he  raifed 
may  be  dellroyed  ; but  its  gorgeous  magnificence 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  amidll  the  ruins  a no- 
ble Statue  will  be  feen  by  every  true  worlhipper  of 
beauty  and  of  Knowledge. 
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To  form  a corre6l  judgment  of  the  merits  of 
this  treatife  it  is  but  juftice  to  the  author  to  remem- 
ber, both  the  time  when  it  was  written  and  the 
perfons  for  whom  it  was  compofed,  length  and  or- 
nament of  fpeech  being  fit  for  perfiuafiion  of  Multi- 
tudes., although  not  for  information  of  Kings. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books  : the  firft 
confifting  of  his  dedication  to  the  King  ; — of  his 
ftatement  of  the  objedlions  to  Learning,  by  Di- 
vines, by  Politicians,  and  from  the  errors  of  learned 
men  ; — and  of  fome  of  the  advantages  of  Know- 
ledge. 

If,  in  compliance  with  the  cuflom  of  the  times, 
or  from  an  opinion  that  Wifdom,  although  it  ought 
not  to  ftoop  to  perfons,  fhould  fubmit  to  occafions, 
or  from  a morbid  anxiety  to  accelerate  the  advance- 
ment of  Knowledge,  Bacon  could  delude  himfelf 
by  the  fuppofition  that  his  fulfome  dedication  to 
the  King  was  confiftent  either  with  the  fimplicity 
or  dignity  of  Philofophy,  he  muft  have  forgotten 
what  Seneca  faid  to  Nero.,  Suffer  me  to  flay  here  a 
little  longer  with  thee.,  not  to  fatter  thine  ear.,  for 
that  is  not  my  cufom,  as  I have  always  preferred 
to  offend  by  Truth  than  to  pleafe  by  Flattery.  He 
muft  have  forgotten  that  when  JEfop  faid  to  Solon., 
Either  we  muf  not  come  to  Princes,  or  we  muf  feek 
to  pleafe  and  content  them:  Solon  anfwered.  Either 
we  muf  not  come  to  Princes  at  all,  or  we  jnuf 
fpeak  truly,  and  counfel  them  for  the  bef.  He  muft 
have  forgotten  his  own  dodlrine,  that  books  ought 
to  have  no  patrons  but  Truth  and  Reafon,  and  he 
muft  alfo  have  forgotten  his  own  nervous  and  beau- 
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tiful  admonition,  that  the  honeji  and  juft  hounds  of 
obfervation  by  one  p erf  on  upon  another  extend  no  fur- 
ther but  to  underfand  him  fuff  dent  ly  whereby  not 
to  give  him  offence ; or  whereby  to  be  able  to  give 
him  faithful  counfel;  or  whereby  to  fand  upon  rea- 
fonable  guard  and  caution  with  refpedi  to  a man's 
felf : but  to  be  fpeculative  into  another  man  to  the 
end  to  know  how  to  work  him.^  or  wind  him,  or  go- 
vern him,  proceedeth  from  a heart  that  is  double  and 
cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous,  which  as  in 
friendfhip,  it  is  want  of  integrity,  fo  towards  Princes 
or  Superiors  it  is  want  of  duty. 

If  his  work  had  been  addrefled  to  the  Philofo- 
phy  of  the  country,  inftead  of  having  confined  his 
profelTional  objedfions  to  divines  and  politicians,  he 
would  have  explained  that,  as  our  opinions  always 
conftitute  our  intelleclual  and  often  our  worldly 
wealth,  prejudice  is  common  to  us  all,  and  is  par- 
ticularly confpicuous  amongft  all  profefTional  men 
with  refpedf  to  the  Sciences  which  they  profefs. 

His  objedfions  to  Learning  from  the  errors  of 
learned  men  contain  his  obfervations  upon  the  ftudy 
of  words;  upon  ufelefs  Knowledge;  and  upon 
Falfehood,  called  by  him  delicate  Learning;  con- 
tentious Learning ; and  fantaftical  Learning ; all 
of  them  erroneoufly  confidered  objedtions  to  Learn- 
ing ; as  the  ftudy  of  words  is  merely  the  feledlion 
of  one  fpecies  of  Knowledge  ; and  contentious 
Learning  is  only  the  conflidl  of  opinion,  which 
ever  exifts  when  any  Science  is  in  progrefs,  and 
the  way  from  Senfe  to  the  Underftanding  is  not 
fufficiently  cleared;  and  Falfehood  is  one  of  the 
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confequences  attendant  upon  Inquiry,  as  our  opi- 
nions, being  formed  not  only  by  impreffions  upon 
our  Senfes,  but  by  confidence  in  the  communica- 
tion of  others  and  our  own  Reafonings,  unavoida- 
bly teem  with  Error,  which  can  by  time  alone  be 
corredled. 

As  it  is  Bacon’s  dodfrine  that  Knowledge  con- 
fifts  in  underftanding  the*  properties  of  creatures 
and  the  names  by  which  they  are  called,  the  occu- 
pation of  Adam  in  Paradife.,  it  may  feem  extra- 
ordinary that  he  fhould  not  have  formed  a higher 
eftimate  than  he  appears  to  have  formed  of  the 
ftudy  of  words.  Words  affift  thought ; they  teach 
us  corredfnefs ; they  enable  us  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  charadler  of  other  Nations  ; and 
the  ftudy  of  ancient  literature  in  particular,  if  it  is 
not  an  exercife  of  the  Intelledf,  is  a difcipline  of 
Humanity;  if  it  do  not  ftrengthen  the  Underftand- 
ing, it  foftens  and  refines  the  Tafte;  it  gives  us 
liberal  views ; it  accuftoms  the  Mind  to  take  an 
intereft  in  things  foreign  to  itfelf;  to  love  Virtue 
for  its  own  fake  ; to  prefer  glory  to  riches,  and  to 
fix  our  thoughts  on  the  remote  and  permanent, 
inftead  of  narrow  and  fleeting  objecis.  It  teaches 
us  to  believe  that  there  is  really  fomething  great 
and  excellent  in  the  world,  furviving  all  the  fhocks 
and  accidents  and  fludluations  of  opinion,  and  raifes 
us  above  that  low  and  fervile  fear,  which  bows 
only  to  prefent  power  and  upftart  authority.  Rome 
and  Athens  filled  a place  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind 
which  can  never  be  occupied  again.  They  were 
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two  cities  fet  on  a hill,  which  cannot  be  hid  ; all 
eyes  have  feen  them,  and  their  light  ftiines  like  a 
mighty  fea-mark  into  the  abyfs  of  time. 

Still  green  nvith  bays  each  ancient  altar  Jlands. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages.  Bacon  fays, 
the  Jludying  words  and  not  matter  is  a dijiemper  of 
Learning.^  of  which  Pygmalion’ s frenzy  is  a good 
emblem;  for  words  are  but  the  images  of  Matter 
and  to  fall  in  love  with  them  is  all  one  as  to  fall  in 
love  with  a Pidiure. 

Thefe  different  fubjedfs  are  clafTed  under  the 
quaint  expreffion  of  Difempers  of  Learning;  to 
which,  that  the  Metaphor  may  be  preferved,  he 
has  appended  various . other  defedts,  under  the 
more  quaint  term  of  peccant  Humours  of  Learning. 

His  obfervations  upon  the  advantages  of  Learn- 
ing, although  encumbered  by  fanciful  and  minute 
analyfis,^  abound  with  beauty ; for,  not  contenting 
himfelf  with  the  fimple  pofition  with  which  Philo- 
fophy  would  be  fatisfied,  that  Knowledge  teaches 
us  how  to  feledl  what  is  beneficial,  and  avoid 
what  is  injurious,  he  enumerates  various  modes, 
divine  and  human,  by  which  the  happinefs  refult- 
ing  from  Knowledge  ever  has  been  and  ever  will 
be  manifefted. 

After  having  ftated  what  he  terms  divine  proofs 
of  the  advantages  of  Knowledge,  he  fays,  the  hu- 
man proofs  are : 

1.  Learning  diminijhes  afflidiions  from  Nature. 

2.  Learning  diminijhes  evils  from  man  to  man. 
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3.  There  is  a union  between  Learning  and  mili- 

tary virtue. 

4.  Learning  improves  private  Virtues. 

1.  It  takes  away  the  barbarifm  of  men^s 
minds. 

2.  It  takes  away  levity.^  temerity.^  and  in- 
folency. 

3.  It  takes  away  vain  admiration. 

4.  It  takes  aiuay  or  mitigates  fear. 

5.  It  difpofes  the  confitution  of  the  Mind 
not  to  be  fixed  or  fettled  in  its  defeats., 
but  to  be  fufceptible  of  growth  and  re- 
formation. 

5.  It  is  Power. 

6.  It  advances  fortune. 

7.  It  is  our  greatef  fource  of  delight. 

8.  It  infures  immortality. 

Thefe  pofitions  are  proved  by  all  the  force  of 
his  Reafon,  and  adorned  by  all  the  beauty  of  his 
Imagination.  When  fpealcing  of  the  power  of 
Knowledge  to  reprefs  the  inconveniences  which 
arife  from  man  to  man,  he  fays,  In  Orpheus’s 
theatre  all  beajis  and  birds  ajfembled.^  and.,  for- 
getting their  feveral  appetites.,  fome  of  prey,  fome  of 
game,  fome  of  quarrel,  flood  all  fociably  together, 
lijlening  to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  Harp;  the 
found  whereof  no  fooner  ceafed,  or  was  drowned  by 
fome  louder  noife,  but  every  beajl  returned  to  his  own 
Nature;  wherein  is  aptly  defcribed  the  Nature  and 
condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of  favage  and  unre- 
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claimed  deftres  of  profit  of  of  revenge’,  which, 
as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  Precepts,  to  Laws,  to 
Religion,  fweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  perfiua- 
fiton  of  hooks,  of  fermons,  of  harangues,  fio  long  is 
fiociety  and  peace  maintained",  hut  if  thefe  injiru- 
ments  he  fiilent,  or  fedition  and  tumult  make  them 
not  audible,  all  things  dijfolve  into  anarchy  and 
confufton. 

So  when  explaining,  amidft  the  advantages  of 
Knowledge,  its  excellency  in  difFufmg  Happinefs 
through  fucceeding  ages,  he  fays.  Let  us  conclude 
with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  Knowledge  and 
Learning  in  that  whereunto  man’s  Nature  doth 
mofl  afpire,  which  is,  immortality  or  continuance : 
for  to  this  tendeth  generation,  and  raifing  of  houfes 
and  families ; to  this  buildings,  foundations,  and 
monuments;  to  this  tendeth  the  defire  of  memory, 
fame,  and  celebration,  and  in  ejfedt  the  Jirength  of 
all  other  human  defires.  We  fee  then  how  far  the 
monuments  of  Wit  and  Learning  are  more  durable 
than  the  monuments  of  Power  or  of  the  Hands. 
For  have  not  the  verfes  of  Homer  continued  twenty- 
five  hundred  years,  or  more,  without  the  lofs  of  a 
Syllable  or  Letter;  during  which  time  infinite  Pa- 
laces, Temples,  Cajiles,  Cities,  have  been  decayed 
and  dejiroyed?  It  is  not  pojfible  to  have  the  true 
pictures  or  Jiatues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Ceefar;  no, 
nor  of  the  Kings  or  great  perfonages  of  much  later 
years ; for  the  originals  cannot  laf,  and  the  copies 
cannot  but  leefe  of  the  life  and  Truth : but  the 
images  of  men’s  Wits  and  Knowledges  remain  in 
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books  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  Pime.^  and  capa- 
ble of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly 
to  be  called  images.^  becaufe  they  generate  Jiill,  and 
caji  their  feeds  in  the  Minds  of  others^  provoking 
and  caufing  infinite  adiions  and  opinions  in  fucceed- 
ing  ages ; fo  that  if  the  invention  of  the  Ship  was 
thought  fo  noble.^  which  carrieth  riches  and  commo- 
dities from  place  to  place.^  and  confociateth  the  mofi 
remote  Regions  in  participation  of  their  Fruits.^ 
how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified.^  which.^ 
as  ShipSj  pafs  through  the  vaft  feas  ofPime.^  and 
make  Ages  fo  dijiant  to  participate  of  the  Wifdom.^ 
Illuminations  and  Inventions.^  the  one  of  the  other? 

After  having  thus  explained  fome  of  the  bleff- 
ings  attendant  upon  Knowledge,  he  concludes  the 
firft  book  with  lamenting  that  thefe  bleffings  are 
not  more  generally  preferred. 

The  fecond  book,  after  various  preliminary  ob- 
fervations,  and  particularly  upon  the  defeats  of 
univerfities,  of  which,  from  the  fuppofition  that 
they  are  formed  rather  for  the  difcovery  of  new 
Knowledge  than  for  difFuling  the  Knowledge  of 
our  predecelTors,  he,  through  life,  feems  to  have 
formed  too  high  an  eftimate,  he  arranges  and 
adorns  every  fpecies  of  Hiftory,  which  he  includes 
within  the  province  of  Memory, — and  every  fpe- 
cies of  Poetry,  by  which  Imagination  can  elevate 
the  Mind  from  the  dungeon  of  the  Body  to  the  en- 
joying its  own  divine  ejfence  : — and,  paffing  from 
Poetry  by  faying,  but  it  is  not  good  to  flay  too  long 
in  the  Pheatre:  let  us  now  pafs  on  to  the  judicial 
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place  or  palace  of  the  Mind.,  which  we  are  to  ap- 
proach and  view  with  more  reverence  and  attention., 
he  proceeds  to  the  inveftigation  of  every  fpecies 
of  Philofophy,  divine,  natural,  and  human,  of 
which,  from  his  analyfis  of  human  Philofophy,  or 
the  Science  of  Man,  fome  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  and  perfedlion  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  work. 

Thefe  different  fubjedfs,  exhibited  with  this  per- 
fpicuity,  are  adorned  with  beautiful  illuffration  and 
imagery : as,  when  explaining  the  dodfrine  of  the 
will,  divided  into  the  image  of  good  or  the  exhi- 
bition of  truth,  and  the  culture  or  Georgies  of  the 
mind,  which  is  its  hufbandry  or  tillage,  fo  as  to  love 
the  Truth  which  it  fees,  he  fays,  The  neglecting 
thefe  Georgies  feemeth  to  me  no  better  than  to  exhibit 
a fair  image  or  fatue.,  beautiful  to  behold.,  but 
without  life  or  motion. 

Having  thus  made  a fmall  globe  of  the  intellec- 
tual world,  he,  looking  at  the  work  he  had  made, 
and  hoping  that  it  was  good,  thus  concludes:  And 
being  now  at  fo?ne  paufe,  looking  back  into  that  1 
have  pajfed  through,  this  writing  feemeth  to  me,  ft 
nunquam  fallit  imago,  {as  far  as  a man  can  judge 
of  his  own  work)  not  much  better  than  the  noife  or 
found  which  Muftcians  make  while  they  are  tuning 
their  Inf  ruments,  which  is  nothing  pleafant  to  hear, 
but  yet  is  a caufe  why  the  Mufic  is  fweeter  after- 
wards : fo  have  I been  content  to  tune  the  Inf  ru- 
ments of  the  Mufes,  that  they  may  play  that  have 
better  hands.  And  furely,  when  Ifet  before  me  the 
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condition  of  theje  times.,  in  which  Learning  hath 
made  her  third  vifitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  quali- 
ties thereof:  as  the  excellency  and  vivacity  of  the 
Wits  of  this  age  I the  noble  helps  and  lights  which 
we  have  by  the  travails  of  Ancient  Writers;  the 
art  of  Printing  which  communicateth  books  to  men 
of  all  fortunes;  the  opennefs  of  the  world  by  naviga- 
tion, which  hath  difclofed  multitudes  of  Experi- 
ments, and  a mafs  of  Natural  Hifory;  the  leifure 
wherewith  thefe  times  abound,  not  employing  men  fo 
generally  in  civil  bufinefs  as  the  fates  of  Gracia 
did,  in  refpedi  of  their  popularity , and  the  fate  of 
Rome,  in  refpeCt  of  the  greatnefs  of  their  Monarchy ; 
the  prefent  difpoftion  of  thefe  times  at  this  infant 
to  peace;  the  confumption  of  all  that  ever  can  be  faid 
in  controverfes  of  Religion,  which  have  fo  much  di- 
verted men  from  other  Sciences;  and  the  infeparable 
property  of  time,  which  is  ever  more  and  more  to  dif- 
clofe  Truth, — / cannot  but  be  raifed  to  this  perfua- 
fion,  that  this  third  period  of  time  will  far  furpafs 
that  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Learning;  only  if 
men  will  know  their  own  frength,  and  their  own 
weaknefs  both;  and  take,  one  from  the  other,  light  of 
invention,  and  not  fire  of  contradiction ; and  efeem 
of  the  inquifition  of  Truth,  as  of  any  enterprize,  and 
not  as  of  a quality  or  ornament;  and  employ  Wit 
and  magnificence  to  things  of  worth  and  excellency, 
and  not  to  things  vulgar  and  of  popular  efimation. 

The  Advancement  of  Learning  was  publifhed  in 
the  year  1605.  Lord  Bacon  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged  it ; and  having  divided  it  into  nine  books, 
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and  fubdivided  each  book  into  chapters,  he  caufed 
it  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin.,  by  Mr.  George  Her- 
bert and  fome  other  friends,  under  the  title  of  De 
Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum ; and  was 
publifhed  in  folio  in  1623.  7'he  enlarged  work 
was  afterwards  re-tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Dr. 
Gilbert  JVatts.,  and  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  1640 ; 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Eenifon.,  the  tranflation  is 
too  much  defective.  See  the  Life  of  Lord  Bacon., 
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THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  FRANCIS  BACON. 


Of  the  Proficience  and 

Advancement  of  Learning, 

Divine  and  Human. 


Th  the  King. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  FRANCIS  BACON. 

Of  the  Proficience  and 
Advancement  of  Learning, 
Divine  and  Human. 

To  the  King. 

HERE  were,  under  the  Law,  excel- 
lent King,  both  daily  Sacrifices,  and 
freewill  Ofterings  ; the  one  proceeding 
upon  ordinary  obfervance,  the  other 
upon  a devout  cheerfulnefs  ; in  like  manner  there 
belongeth  to  Kings  from  their  Servants  both  Tri- 
bute of  duty  and  Prefents  of  afFedlion.  In  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  I hope  I fhall  not  live  to  be  wanting, 
according  to  my  moft  humble  duty,  and  the  good 
pleafure  of  your  Majefty’s  employments  : for  the 
latter,  I thought  it  more  refpedtive  to  make  choice 
of  fome  oblation,  which  might  rather  refer  to  the 
propriety  and  excellency  of  your  individual  perfon, 
than  to  the  bufmefs  of  your  Crown  and  State. 

Wherefore,  reprefenting  your  Majefty  many 
times  unto  my  mind,  and  beholding  you  not  with 
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the  inquifitive  eye  of  prefumption,  to  difcover  that 
which  the  Scripture  telleth  me  is  infcrutable,  but 
with  the  obfervant  eye  of  duty  and  admiration ; 
leaving  afide  the  other  parts  of  your  virtue  and 
fortune,  I have  been  touched,  yea,  and  poffelTed 
with  an  extreme  wonder  at  thofe  your  virtues  and 
faculties,  which  the  Philofophers  call  intelledfual ; 
the  largenefs  of  your  Capacity,  the  faith fulnefs  of 
your  memory,  the  fwiftnefs  of  your  apprehenfion, 
the  penetration  of  your  Judgment,  and  the  facility 
and  order  of  your  elocution  : and  I have  often 
thought,  that  of  all  the  perfons  living  that  I have 
known,  your  Majefty  were  the  beft  inftance  to 
make  a man  of  Plato’s  opinion,  that  all  knowledge 
is  but  remembrance,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  by 
nature  knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  but  her  own 
native  and  original  motions  (which  by  the  ftrange- 
nefs  and  darknefs  of  this  Tabernacle  of  the  body 
are  fequeftered)  again  revived  and  reftored  : fuch 
a light  of  Nature  I have  obferved  in  your  Majefty, 
and  fuch  a readinefs  to  take  flame  and  blaze  from 
the  leaft  occafion  prefented,  or  the  leaft  fpark  of 
another’s  knowledge  delivered.  And  as  the  Scrip- 
ture faith  of  the  wifeft  king.  That  his  heart  was 
as  the  Jands  of  the  Sea ; which  though  it  be  one  of 
the  largeft  bodies,  yet  it  confifteth  of  the  fmalleft 
and  fineft  portions  ; fo  hath  God  given  your  Ma- 
jefty a compofition  of  underftanding  admirable, 
being  able  to  compafs  and  comprehend  the  greateft 
matters,  and  neverthelefs  to  touch  and  apprehend 
the  leaft  ; whereas  it  ftiould  feem  an  impoflfibility 
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in  Nature,  for  the  fame  Inftrument  to  make  itfelf 
fit  for  great  and  fmall  Works.  And  for  your  gift 
of  fpeech,  I call  to  mind  what  Cornelius  Tacitus 
faith  of  Augujius  Ccsfar : Augujlo  projiuens.^  et  quce 
principem  deceret.^  eloquentia  fuit.  For,  if  we  note 
it  well,  fpeech  that  is  uttered  with  labour  and  dif- 
ficulty, or  fpeech  that  favoureth  of  the  affedfion  of 
art  and  precepts,  or  fpeech  that  is  framed  after  the 
imitation  of  fome  pattern  of  eloquence,  though 
never  fo  excellent ; all  this  has  fomewhat  fervile, 
and  holding  of  the  fubjedt.  But  your  Majefty’s 
manner  of  fpeech  is  indeed  prince-like,  flowing  as 
from  a fountain,  and  yet  ftreaming  and  branching 
itfelf  into  Nature’s  order,  full  of  facility  and  feli- 
city, imitating  none,  and  inimitable  by  any.  And 
as  in  your  civil  Eftate  there  appeareth  to  be  an 
emulation  and  contention  of  your  Majefty’s  virtue 
with  your  fortune;  a virtuous  difpofition  with  a 
fortunate  regiment ; a virtuous  expedlation,  when 
time  was,  of  your  greater  fortune,  with  a prof- 
perous  polTeflion  thereof  in  the  due  time ; a virtu- 
ous obfervation  of  the  Laws  of  marriage,  with  moft 
bleflfed  and  happy  fruit  of  marriage;  a virtuous  and 
moft  Chriftian  defire  of  peace,  with  a fortunate 
inclination  in  your  neighbour  Princes  thereunto  : 
fo  likewife,  in  thefe  intelledfual  matters,  there 
feemeth  to  be  no  lefs  contention  between  the  ex- 
cellency of  your  Majefty’s  gifts  of  Nature,  and 
the  univerfality  and  perfedlion  of  your  Learning. 
P'or  I am  well  alTured  that  this  which  I ftiall  fay 
is  no  amplification  at  all,  but  a pofitive  and  mea- 
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fured  truth  ; which  is,  that  there  hath  not  been 
fince  Chrift’s  time  any  King  or  temporal  Monarch, 
which  has  been  fo  learned  in  all  literature  and  eru- 
dition, divine  and  human.  For  let  a man  ferioufly 
and  diligently  revolve  and  perufe  the  fucceffion  of 
the  Emperors  of  Rome;  of  which  Cafar  the  Dic- 
tator, who  lived  fome  years  before  Christ,  and 
Marcus  Antoninus  the  beft  Learned;  and  fo 
defcend  to  the  Emperors  of  Grcecia.^  or  of  the 
Weft;  and  then  to  the  lines  of  France Spain.^ 
England.^  Scotland.,  and  the  reft,  and  he  ftiall  find 
this  judgment  is  truly  made.  For  It  feemeth  much 
in  a King,  if,  by  the  compendious  extractions  of 
other  men’s  Wits  and  Labours,  he  can  take  hold 
of  any  fuperficial  Ornaments  and  ftiews  of  Learn- 
ing ; or  if  he  countenance  and  prefer  learning  and 
learned  men  ; but  to  drink  indeed  of  the  true 
Fountains  of  learning,  nay,  to  have  fuch  a fountain 
of  learning  in  himfelf,  in  a King,  and  in  a King 
born,  is  almoft  a Miracle.  And  the  more,  becaufe 
there  is  met  in  your  Majefty  a rare  Conjunction, 
as  well  of  Divine  and  facred  literature,  as  of  pro- 
fane and  human  ; fo  as  your  Majefty  ftandeth  in- 
vefted  of  that  triplicity,  which  in  great  veneration 
was  afcribed  to  the  ancient  Hermes ; the  power 
and  fortune  of  a King,  the  knowledge  and  illumi- 
nation of  a Prieft,  and  the  learning  and  univerfality 
of  a Philofopher.  This  propriety,  inherent  and 
individual  attribute  in  your  Majefty,  deferveth  to 
be  exprelTed  not  only  in  the  fame  and  admiration 
of  the  prefent  time,  nor  in  the  Hiftory  or  tradition 
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of  the  ages  fucceeding,  but  alfo  in  fome  folid  work, 
fixed  memorial,  and  immortal  monument,  bear- 
ing a Charadler  or  fignature  both  of  the  power  of  a 
King,  and  the  difference  and  perfe6lion  of  fuch  a 
King. 

Therefore  I did  conclude  with  myfelf,  that  I 
could  not  make  unto  your  Majefty  a better  obla- 
tion than  of  fome  .Treatife  tending  to  that  end, 
whereof  the  fum  will  confift  of  thefe  two  parts  ; 
the  former,  concerning  the  excellency  of  Learning 
and  Knowledge,  and  the  excellency  of  the  merit 
and  true  glory  in  the  Augmentation  and  Propaga- 
tion thereof : the  latter,  what  the  particular  adfs 
and  works  are,  which  have  been  embraced  and 
undertaken  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning ; and 
again,  what  defers  and  undervalues  I find  in  fuch 
particular  adbs  ; to  the  end,  that  though  I cannot 
pofitively  or  affirmatively  advife  your  Majefty,  or 
propound  unto  you  framed  particulars ; yet  I may 
excite  your  Princely  Cogitations  to  vifit  the  excel- 
lent treafure  of  your  own  mind,  and  thence  to  ex- 
tradf  particulars  for  this  purpofe,  agreeable  to  your 
Magnanimity  and  Wifdom. 

N the  entrance  to  the  former  of  thefe, 
to  clear  the  way,  and  as  it  were,  to 
make  filence,  to  have  the  true  Tef- 
timonies  concerning  the  dignity  of 
Learning  to  be  better  heard,  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  tacit  obje61:ions  j I think  good  to  deliver  it 
from  the  difcredits  and  difgraces  which  it  hath  re- 
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ceived,  all  from  Ignorance ; but  Ignorance  feve- 
rally  difguifed ; appearing  fometimes  in  the  zeal 
and  jealoufy  of  Divines  ; fometimes  in  the  feverity 
and  arrogancy  of  Politicians;  and  fometimes  in 
the  errors  and  imperfecSIions  of  Learned  men 
themfelves. 

I hear  the  former  fort  fay,  that  knowledge  is  of 
thofe  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of  with  great 
limitation  and  caution ; that  the  afpiring  to  over- 
much knowledge,  was  the  original  temptation  and 
fin,  whereupon  enfued  the  fall  of  Man ; that  know- 
ledge hath  in  it  fomewhat  of  the  Serpent,  and 
therefore  where  it  entereth  into  a man  it  makes 
him  fwell;  Scientia  inflat:  that  Solomon  gives  a cen- 
fure.  That  there  is  no  end  of  making  hooks.,  and  that 
much  reading  is  a wearinefs  of  the  flejh;  and  again 
in  another  place.  That  in  fpacious  knowledge  there 
is  much  contriflation.,  and  that  he  that  increafeth 
knowledge  increafeth  anxiety;  that  St.  Paul  gw ts  a 
Caveat,  That  we  be  not  /polled  through  vain  philo- 
fophy ; that  experience  demonftrates  how  learned 
men  have  been  Arch-heretics,  how  learned  times 
have  been  inclined  to  Atheifm,  and  how  the  con- 
templation of  fecond  Caufes  doth  derogate  frorn 
our  dependance  upon  God,  who  is  the  firft  caufe. 

Todifcover  then  the  ignorance  and  error  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  mifunderftanding  in  the  grounds 
thereof,  it  may  well  appear  thefe  men  do  not  ob- 
ferve  or  confider,  that  it  was  not  the  pure  know- 
ledge of  Nature  and  Univerfality,  a knowledge  by 
the  light  whereof  man  did  give  names  unto  other 
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creatures  in  Paradife^  as  they  were  brought  before 
him,  according  unto  their  proprieties,  which  gave 
the  occafion  to  the  fall : but  it  was  the  proud 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  in  man 
to  give  law  unto  himfelf,  and  to  depend  no  more 
upon  God’s  Commandments,  which  was  the  form 
of  the  temptation.  Neither  is  it  any  quantity  of 
knowledge,  how  great  foever,  that  can  make  the 
mind  of  man  to  fwell ; for  nothing  can  fill,  much 
lefs  extend  the  foul  of  man,  but  God  and  the  con- 
templation of  GOD;  and  therefore lyo/owow, fpeak- 
ing  of  the  two  principal  fenfes  of  Inquifition,  the 
Eye  and  the  Ear,  affirmeth  that  the  Eye  is  never 
fatisfied  with  feeing,  nor  the  Ear  with  hearing ; 
and  if  there  be  no  fulnefs,  then  is  the  continent 
greater  than  the  Content ; fo  of  knowledge  itfelf, 
and  the  mind  of  man,  whereto  the  fenfes  are  but 
Reporters,  he  defineth  likewife  in  thefe  words, 
placed  after  that  Calendar  or  Ephemerides,  which 
he  maketh  of  the  diverfities  of  times  and  feafons 
for  all  a£l:ions  and  purpofes  ; and  concludeth  thus : 
GOD  hath  made  all  things  beautiful  or  decent^  in 
the  true  return  of  their  feafons : Alfo  he  hath  placed 
the  world  in  man’s  hearty  yet  cannot  man  find  out 
the  work  which  GOD  worketh  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end:  declaring  not  obfcurely,  that  GOD  hath 
framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a mirror  or  glafs,  ca- 
pable of  the  Image  of  the  univerfal  world,  and 
joyful  to  receive  the  impreflion  thereof,  as  the  Eye 
joyeth  to  receive  light ; and  not  only  delighted  in 
beholding  the  variety  of  things  and  viciffitude  of 
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times,  but  raifed  alfo  to  find  out  and  difcern  the 
ordinances  and  decrees,  which  throughout  all  thofe 
Changes  are  infallibly  obferved.  And  although  he 
doth  infinuate  that  the  fupreme  or  fummary  law  of 
Nature,  which  he  calleth.  The  work  which  GOD 
worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.,  is  not  pojfible 
to  be  found  out  by  Man ; yet  that  doth  not  derogate 
from  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  referred 
to  the  impediments,  as  of  ftiortnefs  of  life,  ill  con- 
jundfion  of  labours,  ill  tradition  of  knowledge  over 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  many  other  Inconveni- 
ences, whereunto  the  condition  of  Man  is  fubjecl. 
For  that  nothing  parcel  of  the  world  is  denied  to 
Man’s  inquiry  and  invention,  he  doth  in  another 
place  rule  over,  when  he  faith.  The  Spirit  of  Man 
is  as  the  Lamp  of  God,  wherewith  he  fearcheth  the 
inwardnefs  of  all  fecrets.  If  then  fuch  be  the  ca- 
pacity and  receipt  of  the  mind  of  Man,  it  is  mani- 
feft  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all  in  the  proportion 
or  quantity  of  knowledge,  how  large  foever,  left  it 
fhould  make  it  fwell  or  out-compafs  itfelf ; no,  but 
it  is  merely  the  quality  of  knowledge,  which,  be  it 
in  quantity  more  or  lefs,  if  it  be  taken  without  the 
true  corredlive  thereof,  hath  in  it  fome  Nature  of 
venom  or  malignity,  and  fome  effedls  of  that 
venom,  which  is  ventofity  or  fwelling.  This  cor- 
redlive  fpice,  the  mixture  whereof  maketh  know- 
ledge fo  Sovereign,  is  Charity,  which  the  Apoftle 
immediately  addeth  to  the  former  Claufe : for  fo 
he  faith.  Knowledge  bloweth  up,  but  Charity  buildeth 
up ; not  unlike  unto  that  which  he  delivereth  in 
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another  place  ; If  I fpake.,  faith  he,  with  the  tongues 
of  Men  and  Angels.^  and  had  not  Charity.^  it  were 
but  as  a Tinkling  Cymbal;  not  but  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  fpeak  with  the  Tongues  of  Men 
and  Angels,  but  becaufe,  if  it  be  fevered  from  Cha- 
rity, and  not  referred  to  the  good  of  Men  and 
Mankind,  it  hath  rather  a founding  and  Unworthy 
glory,  than  a meriting  and  fubftantial  Virtue.  And 
as  for  that  Cenfure  of  Solomon.^  concerning  the  ex- 
cefs  of  Writing  and  Reading  Books,  and  the 
anxiety  of  Spirit  which  redoundeth  from  Know- 
ledge; and  that  Admonition  of  St.  Paul.^  That  we 
be  not  feduced  by  vain  Philofophy ; let  thofe  places 
be  rightly  underftood,  and  they  do  indeed  excel- 
lently fet  forth  the  true  bounds  and  limitations, 
whereby  human  knowledge  is  confined  and  cir- 
cumfcribed  ; and  yet  without  any  fuch  contradling 
or  coardlation,  but  that  it  may  comprehend  all  the 
Univerfal  nature  of  things ; for  thefe  limitations 
are  three  : the  firft.  That  we  do  not  fo  place  our 
felicity  in  knowledge.^  as  we  forget  our  mortality : 
the  fecond.  That  we  make  application  of  our  Know- 
ledge.^ to  give  ourfelves  repofe  and  contentment.^  and 
not  dijiafe  or  repining : the  third.  That  we  do  not 
prefume  by  the  contemplation  of  nature  to  attain  to 
the  Myferies  of  God.  For  as  touching  the  firft 
of  thefe,  Solomon  doth  excellently  expound  himfelf 
in  another  place  of  the  fame  Book,  where  he  faith  : 
/ faw  well  that  knowledge  recedeth  as  far  from  ig- 
norance as  light  doth  from  darknefs;  and  that  the 
wife  man' s eyes  keep  watch  in  his  head^  whereas  the 
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fool  roundeth  about  indarknefs : but  withal  I learned^ 
that  the  fame  mortality  inuolveth  them  both.  And 
for  the  fecond,  certain  it  is,  there  is  no  vexation  or 
anxiety  of  mind  which  refulteth  from  knowledge, 
otherwife  than  merely  by  accident ; for  all  know- 
ledge, and  wonder  (which  is  the  feed  of  know- 
ledge)  is  an  impreffion  of  pleafure  in  itfelf:  but 
when  men  fall  to  framing  Conclufions  out  of  their 
Knowledge,  applying  it  to  their  particular,  and 
miniftering  to  themfelves  thereby  weak  fears  or  vaft 
defires,  there  groweth  that  carefulnefs  and  trouble 
of  mind  which  is  fpoken  of ; for  then  Knowledge 
is  no  more.  Lumen  fccum^  whereof  Heraclitus 
the  profound  faid.  Lumen  ficcum  optima  anima ; 
but  it  becometh  Lumen  madidum.,  or  maceratum., 
being  fteeped  and  infufed  in  the  humours  of  the 
affe£l:ions.  And  as  for  the  third  point,  it  deferveth 
to  be  a little  flood  upon,  and  not  to  be  lightly 
pafled  over:  for  if  any  man  ftiall  think  by  view 
and  inquiry  into  thefe  fenfible  and  material  things 
to  attain  that  light,  whereby  he  may  reveal  unto 
himfelf  the  nature  or  will  of  God,  then  indeed  is 
he  fpoiled  by  vain  Philofophy : for  the  contem- 
plation of  God’s  Creatures  and  Works  produceth 
(having  regard  to  the  works  and  creatures  them- 
felves), knowledge,  but  having  regard  to  God,  no 
perfect  knowledge,  but  wonder,  which  is  broken 
knowledge.  And  therefore  it  was  mofl  aptly  faid 
by  one  of  Plato’s  fchool.  That  the  fenfe  of  man 
carrieth  a refemblance  with  the  Sun^  which^  as  we 
fee^  openeth  and  revealeth  all  the  terrefrial  Globe ; 
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but  then  again  it  obfcureth  and  concealeth  the  Jiars 
and  celeJHal  Globe : fo  doth  the  Senfe  difcover  Na- 
tural things^  but  it  darkeneth  and  Jhutteth  up  Di- 
vine. And  hence  it  is  true,  that  it  hath  proceeded, 
that  divers  great  Learned  men  have  been  Hereti- 
cal, whilft  they  have  fought  to  fly  up  to  the  fecrets 
of  the  Deity  by  the  waxen  Wings  of  the  Senfes. 
And  as  for  the  conceit  that  too  much  knowledge 
fliould  incline  a man  to  Atheifm,  and  that  the  ig- 
norance of  fecond  caufes  fliould  make  a more  de- 
vout dependence  upon  God,  which  is  the  firfl: 
caufe ; Firft,  it  is  good  to  afk  the  queftion  which 
Job  afked  of  his  friends  : Will  you  lie  /irGoD,  as 
one  man  will  do  for  another.^  to  gratify  him  P For 
certain  it  is  that  God  worketh  nothing  in  Nature 
but  by  fecond  caufes  : and  if  they  would  have  it 
otherwife  believed,  it  is  mere  impoflure,  as  it  were 
in  favour  towards  God  ; and  nothing  elfe  but  to 
offer  to  the  Author  of  Truth  the  unclean  facfifice 
of  a lie.  But  farther,  it  is  an  aflured  Truth,  and 
a Conclufion  of  Experience,  that  a little  or  fuper- 
ficial  knowledge  of  Philofophy  may  incline  the 
mind  of  man  to  Atheifm,  but  a farther  proceeding 
therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  Reli- 
gion : for  in  the  entrance  of  Philofophy,  when  the 
fecond  Caufes,  which  are  next  unto  the  fenfes,  do 
offer  themfelves  to  the  mind  of  Man,  if  it  dwell 
and  flay  there  it  may  induce  fome  oblivion  of  the 
highefl:  caufe ; but  when  a man  paffeth  on  farther, 
and  feeth  the  dependence  of  caufes,  and  the  works 
of  Providence  ; then,  according  to  the  Allegory  of 
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the  Poets,  he  will  eafily  believe  that  the  higheft 
Link  of  Nature’s  Chain  muft  needs  be  tied  to  the 
foot  of  JupitePs  Chair,  To  conclude,  therefore, 
let  no  man,  upon  a weak  conceit  of  Sobriety,  or 
an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a 
man  can  fearch  too  far,  or  be  too  well  ftudied  in 
the  Book  of  God’s  Word,  or  in  the  Book  of 
God’s  Works;  Divinity  or  Philofophy;  but  ra- 
ther let  Men  endeavour  an  endlefs  Progrefs  or 
proficience  in  both  ; only  let  men  beware  that 
they  apply  both  to  Charity,  and  not  to  fwelling ; 
to  ufe,  and  not  to  oftentation  ; and  again,  that 
they  do  not  unwifely  mingle  or  confound  thefe 
Learnings  together. 

And  as  for  the  difgraces  which  Learning  re- 
ceiveth  from  Politicians,  they  be  of  this  Nature  ; 
that  Learning  doth  foften  men’s  minds,  and  makes 
them  more  unapt  for  the  honour  and  exercife  of 
Arms ; that  it  doth  mar  and  pervert  Men’s  difpo- 
fitions  for  matter  of  government  and  policy ; in 
making  them  too  curious  and  irrefolute  by  variety 
of  reading ; or  too  peremptory  or  pofitive  by  ftridl- 
nefs  of  rules  and  axioms ; or  too  immoderate  and 
overweening  by  reafon  of  the  greatnefs  of  exam- 
ples ; or  too  incompatible  and  differing  from  the 
times,  by  reafon  of  the  diffimilitude  of  examples  ; 
or  at  leaft,  that  it  doth  divert  men’s  travails  from 
aftion  and  bufinefs,  and  bringeth  them  to  a love  of 
leifure  and  privatenefs  ; and  that  it  doth  bring  into 
States  a relaxation  of  difcipline,  whilft  every  Man 
is  more  ready  to  argue,  than  to  obey  and  execute. 
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Out  of  this  conceit,  Cato^  furnamed  the  Cenfor, 
one  of  the  wifeft  men  indeed  that  ever  lived,  when 
Carneades  the  Philofopher  came  in  EmbalTage  to 
Rome^  and  that  the  young  men  of  Rome  began  to 
flock  about  him,  being  allured  with  the  fweetnefs 
and  Majelly  of  his  eloquence  and  learning,  gave 
counfel  in  open  Senate,  that  they  fhould  give  him 
his  difpatch  with  all  fpeed,  left  he  fhould  infedland 
inchant  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  youth,  and 
at  unawares  bring  in  an  alteration  of  the  manners 
and  Cuftoms  of  the  State.  Out  of  the  fame  con- 
ceit, or  humour,  did  Virgil^  turning  his  pen  to  the 
advantage  of  his  Country,  and  the  difadvantage  of 
his  own  profeflion,  make  a kind  of  feparation  be- 
tween policy  and  government,  and  between  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  the  verfes  fo  much  renowned,  at- 
tributing and  challenging  the  one  to  the  Romans., 
and  leaving  and  yielding  the  other  to  the  Grecians  y 
Tu  regere  imperlo  populos^  Romane^  memento^  Hee 
tihi  erunt  arteSyi^c.  So  likewife  we  fee  that  Any- 
tus,  the  accufer  of  Socrates^  laid  it  as  an  Article  of 
charge  and  accufation  againft  him,  that  he  did, 
with  the  variety  and  power  of  his  difcourfes  and 
difputations,  withdraw  young  men  from  due  re- 
verence to  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  their  Coun- 
try ; and  that  he  did  profefs  a dangerous  and 
pernicious  Science,  which  was,  to  make  the  worfe 
matter  feem  the  better,  and  to  fupprefs  truth  by 
force  of  eloquence  and  fpeech. 

But  thefe,  and  the  like  imputations,  have  rather 
a countenance  of  gravity,  than  any  ground  of  Juf- 
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tice;  for  experience  doth  warrant,  that  both  in 
perfons  and  in  times,  there  hath  been  a meeting 
and  concurrence  in  Learning  and  Arms,  flourifh- 
ing  and  excelling  in  the  fame  men  and  the  fame 
ages.  For,  as  for  men,  there  cannot  be  a better, 
nor  the  like  inftance,  as  of  that  pair,  Alexander  the 
Great  and  yulius  Cafar  the  Didfator ; whereof 
the  one  was  AriJiotN s Scholar  in  Philofophy,  and 
the  other  was  Cicero's  Rival  in  eloquence : or  if 
any  man  had  rather  call  for  Scholars  that  were 
great  Generals,  than  Generals  that  were  great 
Scholars,  let  him  take  Epaminondas  the  Theban  or 
Xenophon  the  Athenian ; whereof  the  one  was  the 
firft  that  abated  the  power  of  Sparta.,  and  the  other 
was  the  firft  that  made  way  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Monarchy  of  Perfta.  And  this  concurrence 
is  yet  more  vifible  in  times  than  in  perfons,  by 
how  much  an  age  is  a greater  objedl;  than  a Man. 
For  both  in  Mgypt.,  AJJyria,  Perfia,  Greecia.,  and 
Rome,  the  fame  times  that  are  moft  renowned  for 
Arms,  are  likewife  moft  admired  for  Learning;  fo 
that  the  greateft  Authors  and  Philofophers,  and  the 
greateft  Captains  and  Governors  have  lived  in 
the  fame  ages.  Neither  can  it  otherwife  be  ; for 
as,  in  Man,  the  ripenefs  of  ftrength  of  the  body 
and  mind  cometh  much  about  an  age,  fave  that 
the  ftrength  of  the  body  cometh  fomewhat  the 
more  early ; fo  in  States,  Arms  and  Learning, 
whereof  the  one  correfpondeth  to  the  body,  the 
other  to  the  foul  of  Man,  have  a concurrence  or 
near  fequence  in  times. 
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And  for  matter  of  Policy  and  Government,  that 
Learning  fhould  rather  hurt,  than  enable  there- 
unto, is  a thing  very  improbable  : we  fee  it  is  ac- 
counted an  error  to  commit  a natural  body  to 
Empiric  Phyficians,  which  commonly  have  a few 
pleafing  receipts,  whereupon  they  are  confident 
and  adventurous,  but  know  neither  the  caufes  of 
difeafes,  nor  the  complexions  of  Patients,  nor  peril 
of  accidents,  nor  the  true  method  of  Cures  : we 
fee  it  is  a like  error  to  rely  upon  Advocates  or  Law- 
yers, which  are  only  men  of  practice,  and  not 
grounded  in  their  Books,  who  are  many  times 
eafily  furprifed,  when  matter  falleth  out  befides 
their  experience,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  caufes 
they  handle : fo,  by  like  reafon,  it  cannot  be  but  a 
matter  of  doubtful  confequence,  if  States  be  ma- 
naged by  Empiric  Statefmen,  not  well  mingled 
with  men  grounded  in  Learning.  But  contrari- 
wife,  it  is  almoft  without  inftance  contradidlory, 
that  ever  any  government  was  difaftrous  that  was 
in  the  hands  of  Learned  Governors.  For  how- 
foever  it  hath  been  ordinary  with  politic  men  to 
extenuate  and  difable  Learned  men  by  the  names 
of  Pedants;  yet  in  the  Records  of  time  it  appear- 
eth,  in  many  particulars,  that  the  Governments  of 
Princes  in  minority  (notwithftanding  the  infinite 
difadvantage  of  that  kind  of  State)  have  neverthe- 
lefs  excelled  the  government  of  Princes  of  mature 
age,  even  for  that  reafon  which  they  feek  to  tra- 
duce, which  is,  that  by  that  occafion  the  State  hath 
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been  in  the  hands  of  Pedants:  for  fo  was  the  State 
of  Rome  for  the  firft  five  years,  which  are  fo  much 
magnified,  during  the  minority  of  Nero^  in  the 
hands  of  Seneca^  a Pedant  ;,fo  it  was  again,  for  ten 
years’  fpace  or  more,  during  the  minority  of  Gor- 
dianus  the  younger,  with  great  applaufe  and  con- 
tentation  in  the  hands  of  Mifttheus^  a Pedant : fo 
was  it  before  that,  in  the  minority  of  Alexander 
Severus,  in  like  happinefs,  in  hands  not  much  un- 
like, by  reafon  of  the  rule  of  the  women,  who 
were  aided  by  the  T eachers  and  Preceptors.  Nay, 
let  a man  look  into  the  government  of  the  Bifhops 
of  Rome^  as  by  name,  into  the  government  of  Pius 
^intus^  and  Sextus  ^untus^  in  our  times,  who 
were  both  at  their  entrance  efteemed  but  as  Pe- 
dantical  Friars,  and  he  fhall  find  that  fuch  Popes 
do  greater  things,  and  proceed  upon  truer  princi- 
ples of  Eftate,  than  thofe  which  have  afcended  to 
the  Papacy  from  an  education  and  breeding  in  af- 
fairs of  Eftate  and  Courts  of  Princes  ; for  although 
men  bred  in  Learning  are  perhaps  to  feek  in  points 
of  convenience,  and  accommodating  for  the  pre- 
fent,  which  the  Italians  call  Ragioni  di  Jlato^ 
whereof  the  fame  Pius  ^intus  could  not  hear 
fpoken  with  patience,  terming  them  Inventions 
againft  Religion  and  the  moral  Virtues ; yet  on 
the  other  fide,  to  recompenfe  that,  they  are  perfedf 
in  thofe  fame  plain  grounds  of  Religion,  Juftice, 
Honour,  and  Moral  virtue,  which  if  they  be  well 
and  watchfully  purfued,  there  will  be  feldom  ufe 
of  thofe  other,  no  more  than  of  Phyfic  in  a found 
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or  well-dieted  body.  Neither  can  the  experience 
of  one  man’s  life  furnifh  examples  and  precedents 
for  the  events  of  one  man’s  life  : for,  as  it  hap- 
peneth  fometimes  that  the  Grandchild,  or  other  de- 
fcendant,  refembleth  the  Anceftor  more  than  the 
Son  ; fo  many  times  occurrences  of  prefent  times 
may  fort  better  with  ancient  examples,  than  with 
thofe  of  the  latter  or  immediate  times  : and  laftly, 
the  wit  of  one  man  can  no  more  countervail 
Learning,  than  one  man’s  means  can  hold  way 
with  a common  purfe. 

And  as  for  thofe  particular  feducements,  or  in- 
difpofitions  of  the  mind  for  Policy  and  Govern- 
ment, which  Learning  is  pretended  to  infinuate ; 
if  it  be  granted  that  any  fuch  thing  be,  it  muft  be 
remembered  withal,  that  Learning  miniftereth  in 
every  of  them  greater  ftrength  of  Medicine  or  Re- 
medy, than  it  ofFereth  caufe  of  indifpofition  or  in- 
firmity ; for  if,  by  a fecret  operation,  it  make  men 
perplexed  and  irrefolute,  on  the  other  fide,  by 
plain  precept,  it  teacheth  them  when  and  upon 
what  ground  to  refolve ; yea,  and  how  to  carry 
things  in  fufpenfe  without  prejudice,  till  they  re- 
folve; if  it  make  men  pofitive  and  regular,  it 
teacheth  them  what  things  are  in  their  nature  de- 
monftrative,  and  what  are  conjedural;  and  as 
well  the  ufe  of  diftindtions  and  exceptions,  as  the 
latitude  of  principles  and  rules.  If  it  miflead  by 
difproportion,  or  difiimilitude  of  Examples,  it  teach- 
eth men  the  force  of  Circumftances,  the  errors  of 
comparifons,  and  all  the  cautions  of  application  j 
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fo  that  in  all  thefe  it  doth  redlify  more  efFedually 
than  it  can  pervert.  And  thefe  Medicines  it  con- 
veyeth  into  men’s  minds  much  more  forcibly  by 
the  quicknefs  and  penetration  of  Examples,  For 
let  a man  look  into  the  errors  of  Clement  the  fe- 
venth,  fo  livelily  defcribed  by  Guicciardine.^  who 
ferved  under  him,  or  into  the  errors  of  Cicero., 
painted  out  by  his  own  pencil  in  his  Epiftles  to 
Atticus.,  and  he  will  fly  apace  from  being  irrefolute. 
Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of  Phoclon.,  and  he 
will  beware  how  he  be  obftinate  or  inflexible.  Let 
him  but  read  the  Fable  of  Ixion.,  and  it  will  hold 
him  from  being  vaporous  or  imaginative.  Let 
him  look  into  the  errors  of  Cato  the  fecond,  and 
he  will  never  be  one  of  the  Antipodes.,  to  tread  op- 
pofite  to  the  prefent  World. 

And  for  the  conceit,  that  Learning  Ihould  dif- 
pofe  men  to  leifure  and  privatenefs,  and  make  Men 
flothful ; it  were  a Arrange  thing  if  that,  which 
accuftometh  the  mind  to  a perpetual  motion  and 
agitation,  fhould  induce  flothfulnefs : whereas  con- 
trariwife  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  no  kind  of 
men  love  bufinefs  for  itfelf,  but  thofe  that  are 
learned ; for  other  perfons  love  it  for  profit,  as  a 
hireling,  that  loves  the  work  for  the  wages ; or  for 
honour,  as  becaufe  it  beareth  them  up  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  refrefheth  their  reputation,  which 
otherwife  would  wear ; or  becaufe  it  putteth  them 
in  mind  of  their  Fortune,  and  giveth  them  occafion 
to  pleafure  and  difpleafure  5 or  becaufe  it  exercifeth 
fome  faculty  wherein  they  take  pride,  and  fo  enter- 
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taineth  them  in  good  humour  and  pleafmg  con- 
ceits toward  themfelves ; or  becaufe  it  advanceth 
any  other  their  ends.  So  that,  as  it  is  faid  of  un- 
true valours,  that  fome  men’s  valours  are  in  the 
eyes  of  them  that  look  on ; fo  fuch  men’s  induf- 
tries  are  in  the  eyes  of  others,  or  at  leaft  in  regard 
of  their  own  defignments  : only  learned  men  love 
bufinefs,  as  an  adfion  according  to  nature,  as  agree- 
able to  health  of  mind,  as  exercife  is  to  health  of 
body,  taking  pleafure  in  the  action  itfelf,  and  not 
in  the  purchafe  ; fo  that  of  all  men  they  are  the 
moft  indefatigable,  if  it  be  towards  any  bufinefs 
which  can  hold  or  detain  their  mind. 

And  if  any  man  be  laborious  in  reading  and 
ftudy,  and  yet  idle  in  bufinefs  and  action,  it  grow- 
eth  from  fome  weaknefs  of  body,  or  foftnefs  of 
fpirit ; fuch  as  Seneca  fpeaketh  of ; ^idam  ta?n 
funt  umhratiles^  ut  patent  in  turbido  ejfe  quicquid 
in  luce  eji ; and  not  of  Learning  ; well  may  it  be, 
that  fuch  a point  of  a man’s  nature  may  make  him 
give  himfelf  to  learning,  but  it  is  not  Learning  that 
breedeth  any  fuch  point  in  his  Nature. 

And  that  Learning  ftiould  take  up  too  much 
time  or  leifure  : I anfwer ; the  moft  adlive  or  bufy 
man  that  hath  been  or  can  be,  hath,  no  queftion, 
many  vacant  times  of  leifure,  while  he  expedfeth 
the  tides  and  returns  of  bufinefs  (except  he  be 
either  tedious  and  of  no  difpatch,  or  lightly  and 
unworthily  ambitious  to  meddle  in  things  that  may 
be  better  done  by  others  :)  and  then  the  queftion 
is,  but  how  thofe  fpaces  and  times  of  leifure  fhall 
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be  filled  and  fpent ; whether  in  pleafures  or  in 
ftudies  ; as  was  well  anfwered  by  Demojihenes  to 
his  adverfary  Mf chines.,  that  was  a man  given  to 
pleafure,  and  told  him,  That  his  Orations  did fmell 
of  the  Lamp:  Indeed.,  (faid  Demefbenes.,)  there  is 
a great  difference  between  the  things  that  you  and 
I do  by  Lamp-light. ' So  as  no  Man  need  doubt 
that  Learning  will  expulfe  bufinefs  ; but  rather  it 
will  keep  and  defend  the  poffeflion  of  the  mind 
againft  idlenefs  and  pleafure,  which  otherwife  at 
unawares  may  enter,  to  the  prejudice  of  both. 

Again,  for  that  other  conceit,  that  learning  fhould 
undermine  the  reverence  of  Laws  and  Govern- 
ment, it  is  affuredly  a mere  depravation  and  ca- 
lumny, without  all  fhadow  of  truth.  For  to  fay, 
that  a blind  cuftom  of  Obedience  fhould  be  a furer 
obligation  than  duty  taught  and  underftood ; it  is 
to  affirm,  that  a blind  man  may  tread  furer  by  a 
guide  than  a feeing  man  can  by  a light.  And  it  is 
without  all  controverfy,  that  Learning  doth  make 
the  minds  of  men  gentle,  generous,  maniable  and 
pliant  to  government ; whereas  Ignorance  makes 
them  churlifh,  thwarting,  and  mutinous  : and  the 
evidence  of  time  doth  clear  this  affertion,  confider- 
ing'that  the  moft  barbarous,  rude,  and  unlearned 
times  have  been  moft  fubjedt  to  tumults,  feditions, 
and  changes. 

And  as  to  the  judgment  of  Cato.,  the  Cenfor,  he 
was  well  punifhed  for  his  blafphemy  againft  Learn- 
ing, in  the  fame  kind  wherein  he  offended;  for 
when  he  was  paft  threefcore  years  old, he  was  taken 
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with  an  extreme  defire  to  go  to  School  again,  and 
to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  to  the  end  to  perufe  the 
Greek  Authors;  which  doth  well  demonftrate,  that 
his  former  cenfure  of  the  Grecian  Learning  was 
rather  an  afFedfed  gravity,  than  according  to  the  in- 
ward fenfe  of  his  own  opinion.  And  as  for  Virgil’s 
verfes,  though  it  pleafed  him  to  brave  the  world 
in  taking  to  the  Romans  the  Art  of  Empire,  and 
leaving  toothers  the  arts  of  fubjedfs  ; yet  fo  much 
is  manifeft,  that  the  Romans  never  afcended  to  that 
height  of  Empire,  till  the  time  they  had  afcended 
to  the  height  of  other  Arts.  For  in  the  time  of 
the  two  firft  Ceefars.^  which  had  the  Art  of  govern- 
ment in  greateft  perfedfion,  there  lived  the  beft 
Poet,  Virgilius  Maro;  the  beft  Hiftoriographer, 
Titus  Livius;  the  beft  Antiquary,  Marcus  Varro; 
and  the  beft,  or  fecond  Orator,  Marcus  Cicero^  that 
to  the  memory  of  man  are  known.  As  for  the 
accufation  of  Socrates.^  the  time  muft  be  remem- 
bered when  it  was  profecuted ; which  was  under 
the  thirty  Tyrants,  the  moft  bafe,  bloody,  and  en- 
vious perfons  that  have  governed ; which  revolution 
of  State  was  no  fooner  over,  but  Socrates.^  whom 
they  had  made  a perfon  criminal,  was  made  a per- 
fon  heroical,  and  his  memory  accumulate  with 
honours  divine  and  human ; and  thofe  difcourfes 
of  his  which  were  then  termed  corrupting  of  man- 
ners, were  after  acknowledged  for  fovereign  Me- 
dicines of  the  mind  and  manners,  and  fo  have  been 
received  ever  fince  till  this  day.  Let  this,  there- 
fore, ferve  for  anfwer  to  Politicians,  which  in  their 
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humorous  feverity,  or  in  their  feigned  gravity, 
have  prefumed  to  throAv  imputations  upon  Learn- 
ing ; which  redargution  neverthelefs,  (fave  that  we 
know  not  whether  our  labours  may  extend  to  other 
ages)  were  not  needful  for  the  prefent,  in  regard 
of  the  love  and  reverence  towards  Learning,  which 
the  example  and  countenance  of  two  fo  learned 
Princes,  Queen  Elizabeth,^  and  your  Majefty,  being 
as  Cajior  and  Pollux,^  Lucida  Sidera,^  Stars  of  excel- 
lent light  and  moft  benign  influence,  hath  wrought 
in  all  men  of  place  and  authority  in  our  Nation. 

Now  therefore  we  come  to  that  third  fort  of  dif- 
credit  or  diminution  of  credit,  that  groweth  unto 
Learning  from  learned  men  themfelves,  which 
commonly  cleaveth  fafleft  ; it  is  either  from  their 
Fortune  ; or  from  their  manners ; or  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  Studies.  For  the  firft,  it  is  not  in 
their  power ; and  the  fecond  is  accidental ; the 
third  only  is  proper  to  be  handled  : but  becaufe  we 
are  not  in  hand  with  true  meafure,  but  with  po- 
pular efl:imation  and  conceit,  it  is  not  amifs  to  fpeak 
fomewhat  of  the  two  former.  The  derogations, 
therefore,  which  grow  to  Learning  from  the  for- 
tune or  condition  of  learned  men,  are  either  in 
refpedf  of  fcarcity  of  means,  or  in  refpefl;  of  pri- 
vatenefs  of  life,  and  meannefs  of  employments. 

Concerning  want,  and  that  it  is  the  cafe  of 
Learned  men  ufually  to  begin  with  little,  and  not 
to  grow  rich  fo  faft  as  other  men,  by  reafon  they 
convert  not  their  labours  chiefly  to  lucre  and  in- 
creafe : it  were  good  to  leave  the  common  place 
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in  Commendation  of  poverty  to  fome  Friar  to 
handle,  to  -whom  much  was  attributed  by  Machia- 
vel  in  this  point ; when  he  faid,  That  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Clergy  had  been  long  before  at  an  end^  if  the 
reputation  and  reverence  towards  the  poverty  of 
Friars  had  not  borne  out  the  fcandal  of  the  fuper- 
fluities  and  excejfes  of  Bijhops  and  Prelates.  So  a 
Man  might  fay  that  the  felicity  and  delicacy  of 
Princes  and  great  Perfons  had  long  fmce  turned  to 
Rudenefs  and  Barbarifm,  if  the  poverty  of  Learn- 
ing had  not  kept  up  Civility  and  Honour  of  life  : 
but  without  any  fuch  advantages,  it  is  worthy  the 
obfervation,  what  a reverend  and  honoured  thing 
poverty  of  fortune  was,  for  fome  ages,  in  the  Ro- 
man State,  which  neverthelefs  was  a State  without 
Paradoxes  ; for  we  fee  what  Titus  Livius  faith  in 
his  Introdudfion  : Cceterum  aut  me  amor  negotii 
fufcepti  fallit  aut  nulla  unquam  refpublica  nec  ma- 
jor.^ nec  fanSlior^  nec  bonis  exemplis  ditior  fuit ; nec 
in  quam  tarn  ferce  avaritia  luxuriaque  immigrave- 
rint ; nec  ubi  tantus  ac  tarn  diu  paupertati  ac  par- 
fimonice  honos  fuerit.  We  fee  likewife,  after  that 
the  State  of  Rome  was  not  itfelf,  but  did  degene- 
rate, how  that  perfon,  that  took  upon  him  to  be 
Counfellor  to  Julius  Ceefar  after  his  Victory,  where 
to  begin  his  reftoration  of  the  State,  maketh  it  of 
all  points  the  moft  fummary  to  take  away  the  efti- 
mation  of  W ealth  : V ’’.rum  hcec.^  et  omnia  mala 
t>ariter  cum  honore  pecunice  definent : Si  neque  Ma- 
gifratus.^  neque  alia  vulgo  cupienda^  venalia  erunt. 

1 o conclude  this  point,  as  it  was  truly  faid,  that 
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Rubor  eji  virtutis  color.^  though  fometime  it  come 
from  vice ; fo  it  may  be  fitly  faid  that  Paupertas 
ej}  virtutis  fortuna^  though  fometime  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  mifgovernment  and  accident.  Surely 
Solomon  hath  pronounced  it  both  in  cenfure,  ^ui 
fejiinat  ad  divitias  non  erit  injons;  and  in  precept; 
Buy  the  truth.^  and  fell  it  not ; And  fo  of  wifdom 
and  knowledge;  judging  that  means  were  to  be 
fpent  upon  learning,  and  not  learning  to  be  applied 
to  means.  And  as  for  the  privatenefs,  or  obfcure- 
nefs  (as  it  may  be  in  vulgar  eftimation  accounted) 
of  life  of  contemplative  men ; it  is  a Theme  fo 
common,  to  extol  a private  life  not  taxed  with  fen- 
fuality  and  doth,  in  comparifon  and  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  a civil  life,  for  fafety,  liberty,  pleafure, 
and  dignity,  or  at  lead:  freedom  from  indignity,  as 
no  man  handleth  it,  but  handleth  it  well : fuch  a 
confonancy  it  hath  to  men’s  conceits  in  the  ex- 
preffing,  and  to  men’s  confents  in  the  allowing. 
This  only  I will  add,  that  Learned  Men  forgotten 
in  States,  and  not  living  in  the  eyes  of  men,  are 
like  the  Images  of  Caffius  and  Brutus  in  the  fu- 
neral of  Junia : of  which  not  being  reprefented, 
as  many  others  were,  Tacitus  faith,  Eo  ipfo  pra~ 
fulgebant.,  quod  non  vifebantur. 

And  for  meannefs  of  employment,  that  which  is 
mod;  traduced  to  contempt  is  that  the  government 
of  youth  is  commonly  allotted  to  them ; which  age, 
becaufe  it  is  the  age  of  lead;  authority,  it  is  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  difefteeming  of  thofe  employments 
wherein  youth  is  converfant,  and  which  are  con- 
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verfant  about  youth.  But  how  unjuft  this  tra- 
ducement  is  (if  you  will  reduce  things  from  popu- 
larity of  opinion  to  meafure  of  reafon)  may  appear 
in  that,  we  fee  men  are  more  curious  what  they 
put  into  a new  Veflel,  than  into  a Veflel  feafoned; 
and  what  mould  they  lay  about  a young  plant,  than 
about  a Plant  corroborate ; fo  as  the  weakeft  T erms 
and  Times  of  all  things  ufe  to  have  the  beft  appli- 
cations and  helps.  And  will  you  hearken  to  the 
Hebrew  Rabbins  ? Tour  young  men  Jhall  feeVifions., 
and  your  old  men  Jhall  dream  dreams',  (zj  the  youth 
is  the  worthier  age,  for  that  Vifions  are  nearer  ap- 
paritions of  God  than  dreams.  And  let  it  be 
noted,  that  howfoever  the  Condition  of  life  of  Pe- 
dants hath  been  fcorned  upon  Theatres,  as  the  Ape 
of  Tyranny  ; and  that  the  modern  loofenefs  or  neg- 
ligence hath  taken  no  due  regard  to  the  choice  of 
Schoolmafters  and  Tutors  ; yet  the  ancient  wifdom 
of  the  beft  times  did  always  make  a juft  complaint, 
that  States  were  too  bufy  with  their  Laws,  and  too 
negligent  in  point  of  education  : which  excellent 
part  of  ancient  difcipline  hath  been  in  fome  fort 
revived  of  late  times  by  the  Colleges  of  thtyefuits ; 
of  whom,  although  in  regard  of  their  fuperftition  I 
may  fay,  ^uo  meliores,  eo  deteriores;  yet  in  regard 
of  this,  and  fome  other  points  concerning  human 
Learning  and  Moral  matters,  I may  fay,  as  Ageji- 
laus  faid  to  his  enemy  Pharnabazus,  Tails  quum 
/?j,  utinam  nojler  ejfes.  And  thus  much  touching 
the  difcredits  drawn  from  the  fortunes  of  learned 


men. 
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As  touching  the  Manners  of  learned  men,  it  is 
a thing  perfonal  and  individual ; and  no  doubt  there 
be  amongft  them,  as  in  other  profeffions,  of  all 
temperatures : but  yet  fo  as  it  is  not  without  truth, 
which  is  faid,  that  Aheunt  Jiudia  in  mores.^  Studies 
have  an  influence  and  operation  upon  the  manners 
of  thofe  that  are  converfant  in  them. 

But  upon  an  attentive  and  indifferent  review,  I 
for  my  part  cannot  find  any  difgrace  to  Learning 
can  proceed  from  the  manners  of  learned  men  not 
inherent  to  them  as  they  are  learned  ; except  it  be 
a fault  (which  was  the  fuppofed  fault  of  Demof- 
thenes^  Cicero^  Cato  the  fecond,  Seneca^  and  many 
more)  that,  becaufe  the  times  they  read  of  are  com- 
monly better  than  the  times  they  live  in,  and  the 
duties  taught  better  than  the  duties  pra^lifed,  they 
contend  fometimes  too  far  to  bring  things  to  per- 
fedfion,  and  to  reduce  the  corruption  of  manners 
to  honefly  of  precepts,  or  examples  of  too  great 
height.  And  yet  hereof  they  have  Caveats  enough 
in  their  own  walks.  For  Solon,  when  he  was 
afked  whether  he  had  given  his  Citizens  the  befl: 
laws,  anfwered  wifely.  Tea,  of  fuch  as  they  would 
receive:  and  Plato,  finding  that  his  own  heart  could 
not  agree  with  the  corrupt  manners  of  his  Coun- 
try, refufed  to  bear  place  or  office ; faying.  That  a 
man's  Country  was  to  be  ufed  as  his  Parents  were, 
that  is,  with  humble  perfuafions,  and  not  with  con- 
tejiations.  And  Cafar's  Counfellor  put  in  the 
fame  Caveat,  Non  ad  vet  era  inJHtuta  revocans  quce 
jampridem  corruptis  moribus  ludibrio  funt : and  Ci~ 
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cero  noteth  this  error  directly  in  Cato  the  fecond, 
when  he  writes  to  his  friend  Atticus;  Cato  optime 
.[entity  fed  meet  interdum  reipubliccs ; loquitur  enim 
■ ianquam  in  republica  Platonis,  non  tanquam  in  feece 
'Romuli.  And  the  fame  Cicero  doth  excufe  and 
expound  the  Philofophers  for  going  too  far,  and 
being  too  exadf  in  their  prefcripts,  when  he  faith, 
IJii  ipfi  praceptores  virtutis  et  Magijiri.^  videntur 
'fines  oflciorum  paulo  longius  quam  natura  vellet  pro- 
tuliffe^  ut  cum  ad  ultimum  animo  contendiffemus.^  ibi 
tamen.^  ubi  oportet.^  conjijieremus : and  yet  himfelf 
might  have  faid,  Monitis  fum  minor  ipfe  meis ; for 
it  was  his  own  fault,  though  not  in  fo  extreme  a 
degree. 

Another  fault  likewife  much  of  this  kind  hath 
been  incident  to  learned  men;  which  is,  that  they 
have  efteemed  the  prefervation,  good,  and  honour 
of  their  Countries  or  Matters  before  their  own 
fortunes  or  fafeties.  For  fo  faith  Demojihenes  unto 
the  Athenians:  If  it  pie  afe  you  to  note  it.^  my  coun- 
sels unto  you  are  not  fuch  whereby  I Jhould  grow 
7reat  amongft  you.,  and  you  beco?ne  little  amongji  the 
sjrecians  : but  they  be  of  that  nature.,  as  they  are 
fornethnes  not  good  for  me  to  give.,  hut  are  always 
rood  for  you  to  follow.  And  fo  Seneca.,  after  he  had 
confecrated  that  Quinquennium  Neronis  to  the 
sternal  glory  of  learned  Governors,  held  on  his 
nonett  and  loyal  courfe  of  good  and  free  Counfel, 
ifter  his  Matter  grew  extremely  corrupt  in  his  go- 
/ernment.  Neither  can  this  point  otherwife  be ; 
for  Learning  endueth  men’s  minds  with  a true  fenfe 
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of  the  frailty  of  their  perfons,  the  cafualty  of  their 
fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  their  foul  and  vocation ; 
fo  that  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  efteem  that  any 
greatnefs  of  their  own  fortune  can  be  a true  or 
worthy  end  of  their  being  an  ordainment ; and 
therefore  are  defirous  to  give  their  account  to  God, 
and  fo  lilcewife  to  their  Mafters  under  God  (as 
Kings  and  the  States  that  they  ferve)  in  thefe 
words ; Ecce  tibi  lucrefeci.^  and  not  Ecce  mihi  lu- 
crefeci : whereas,  the  corrupter  fort  of  mere  Po- 
liticians, that  have  not  their  thoughts  eftabliflied 
by  Learning  in  the  love  and  apprehenfion  of  duty, 
nor  ever  look  abroad  into  univerfality,  do  refer  all 
. things  to  themfelves,  and  thruft  themfelves  into  the 
Centre  of  the  world,  as  if  all  times  fhould  meet  in 
them  and  their  fortunes  ; never  caring,  in  all  tem- 
pefts,  what  becomes  of  the  fhip  of  Eftates,  fo  they 
may  fave  themfelves  in  the  Cockboat  of  their  own 
‘Fortune;  whereas  men  that  feel  the  weight  of 
duty,  and  know  the  limits  of  felf-love,  ufe  to  make 
good  their  places  and  duties,  though  with  peril  ; 
and  if  they  Hand  in  feditious  and  violent  altera- 
tions, it  is  rather  the  reverence  which  many  times 
both  adverfe  parts  do  give  to  honefty,  than  any  ver- 
fatile  advantage  of  their  own  carriage.  But  for 
this  point  of  tender  fenfe,and  fafl:  obligation  of  duty, 
which  Learning  doth  endue  the  mind  withal,  how- 
foever  Fortune  may  tax  it,  and  many  in  the  depth 
of  their  corrupt  principles  may  defpife  it,  yet  it  will 
receive  an  open  allowance,  and  therefore,  needs 
the  lefs  difproof  or  excufation. 
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Another  fault  incident  commonly  to  Learned 
men,  which  may  be  more  probably  defended  than 
truly  denied,  is,  that  they  fail  fometimes  in  applying 
themfelves  to  particular  perfons ; which  want  of 
exadf  application  arifeth  from,  two  caufes;  the  one, 
becaufe  the  largenefs  of  their  mind  can  hardly  con- 
fine itfelf  to  dwell  in  the  exquifite  obfervation  or 
examination  of  the  Nature  and  cuftoms  of  one 
perfon : for  it  is  a fpeech  for  a Lover,  and  not  for 
a wife  man  : Satis  magnum  alter  alteri  Theatrum 
fumus.  Neverthelefs  I fhall  yield,  that  he  that 
cannot  contradl  the  fight  of  his  mind,  as  well  as 
difperfe  and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a great  faculty. 
But  there  is  a fecond  caufe,  which  is  no  inability, 
but  a reje6lion upon  choice  and  judgment;  for  the 
honeft  and  juft  bounds  of  obfervation,  by  one  per- 
fon upon  another,  extend  no  farther  but  to  under- 
ftand  him  fufficiently,  whereby  not  to  give  him 
offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to  give  him  faithful 
Counfel,  or  whereby  to  ftand  upon  reafonable  guard 
and  caution  in  refpedf  of  a man’s  felf : but  to  be 
fpeculative  into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know 
how  to  work  him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him, 
proceedeth  from  a heart  that  is  double  and  cloven, 
and  not  entire  and  ingenuous ; which  as  in  friend- 
fhip  it  is  want  of  Integrity,  fo  towards  Princes  or 
Superiors  is  want  of  duty.  For  the  cuftom  of  the 
Levant.,  which  is,  that  fiibjecfts  do  forbear  to  gaze 
or  fix  their  eyes  upon  Princes,  is  in  the  outward 
Ceremony  barbarous,  but  the  Moral  is  good  : for 
men  ought  not  by  cunning  and  bent  obfervations 
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to  pierce  and  penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  Kings, 
which  the  Scripture  hath  declared  to  be  infcrutable. 

There  is  yet  another  fault  (with  which  I will 
conclude  this  part)  which  is  often  noted  in  learned 
Men,  that  they  do  many  times  fail  to  obferve  de- 
cency and  difcretion  in  their  behaviour  and  car- 
riage, and  commit  errors  in  fmall  and  ordinary 
points  of  adfion,  fo  as  the  Vulgar  fort  of  Capacities 
do  make  a judgment  of  them  in  greater  matters  by 
that  which  they  find  wanting  in  them  in  fmaller. 
But  this  confequence  doth  often  deceive  men,  for 
which  I do  refer  them  over  to  that  which  was  faid 
by  Themiftocles.^  arrogantly  and  uncivilly  being  ap- 
plied to  himfelf  out  of  his  own  mouth ; but,  being 
applied  to  the  general  ftate  of  this  queftion,  perti- 
nently and  juftly ; when,  being  invited  to  touch  a 
Lute,  he  faid.  He  could  not  fiddle.^  but  he  could  make 
a fmall  Town  a great  Jiate.  So,  no  doubt,  many 
may  be  well  feen  in  the  paflages  of  Government 
and  Policy,  which  are  to  feek  in  little  and  pun61:ual 
occafions.  I refer  them  alfo  to  that  which  Plato 
faid  of  his  Mafter  Socrates.,  whom  he  compared  to 
the  Gallipots  of  Apothecaries,  which  on  the  outfide 
had  Apes  and  Owls  and  Antiques,  but  contained 
within  fovereign  and  precious  liquors  and  confec- 
tions ; acknowledging  that  to  an  external  report  he 
was  not  without  fuperficial  levities  and  deformities, 
but  was  inwardly  replenifhed  with  excellent  vir- 
tues and  powers.  And  fo  much  touching  the  point 
of  manners  of  learned  men. 

But  in  the  mean  time  I have  no  purpofe  to  give 
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:allowance  to  fome  conditions  and  courfes  bafe  and 
unworthy,  wherein  divers  ProfefTors  of  Learning 
have  wronged  themfelves,  and  gone  too  far ; fuch 
as  were  thofe  Trencher  Philofophers,  which  in  the 
later  age  of  the  Roman  State  were  ufually  in  the 
houfes  of  great  Perfons,  being  little  better  than  fo- 
lemn  Parafites  ; of  which  kind,  Lucian  maketh  a 
merry  defcription  of  the  Philofopher  that  the  great 
Lady  took  to  ride  with  her  in  her  Coach,  and 
would  needs  have  him  carry  her  little  Dog,  which 
he  doing  officioufly  and  yet  uncomely,  the  Page 
fcofFed,  and  faid.  That  he  doubted.^  the  Philofopher 
of  a Stoic  would  turn  to  he  a Cynic.  But  above  all 
the  reft,  the  grofs  and  palpable  flattery,  whereunto 
many  not  unlearned  have  abafed  and  abufed  their 
wits  and  pens,  turning,  as  Du  Bartas  faith,  Hecuba 
into  Helena.^  and  Fauflina  into  Lucretia^  hath  moft 
diminifhed  the  price  and  eftimation  of  Learning. 
Neither  is  the  modern  dedication  of  Books  and 
Writings,  as  to  Patrons,  to  be  commended  : for 
that  Books,  fuch  as  are  worthy  the  name  of  Books, 
Dught  to  have  no  Patrons  but  Truth  and  Reafon. 
And  the  ancient  cuftom  was  to  dedicate  them  only 
to  private  and  equal  friends,  or  to  entitle  the  Books 
with  their  Names : or  if  to  Kings  and  great  perfons, 
t was  to  fome  fuch  as  the  argument  of  the  Book 
ivas  fit  and  proper  for:  but  thefe  and  the  like 
^ourfes  may  deferve  rather  reprehenfion  than  de- 
fence. 

Not  that  I can  tax  or  condemn  the  morigeration 
)r  application  of  Learned  men  to  men  in  fortune. 

I 
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For  the  anfwer  was  good  that  Diogenes  made  to 
one  that  afked  him  in  mockery,  How  it  came  to- 
pafs  that  Philofophers  were  the  followers  of  rich 
men^  and  not  rich  men  of  Philofophers?  He  anfwered 
foberly,  and  yet  fharply,  Becaufe  the  one  fort  knew 
what  they  had  need  of  and  the  other  did  not.  And 
of  the  like  nature  was  the  anfwer  which  Ari/lippus 
made,  when  having  a petition  to  Dionyftus.^  and  no 
ear  given  to  him,  he  fell  down  at  his  feet ; where- 
upon Dionyfms  ftaid,  and  gave  him  the  hearing, 
and  granted  it ; and  afterward  fome  perfon,  tender 
on  the  behalf  of  Philofophy,  reproved  Arifippus.^ 
that  he  would  offer  the  Profeflion  of  Philofophy  fuch 
an  indignity,  as  for  a private  Suit  to  fall  at  a Ty- 
rant’s feet ; but  he  anfwered.  It  was  not  his  fault., 
but  it  was  the  fault  of  Dionyfms,  that  had  his  ears 
in  his  feet.  Neither  was  it  accounted  weaknefs, 
but  difcretion  in  him  that  would  not  difpute  his 
heft  with  Adrianus  Cafar;  excufing  himfelf.  That 
it  was  reafon  to  yield  to  him  that  commanded  thirty 
Legions.  Thefe  and  the  like  applications,  and 
{looping  to  points  of  neceffity  and  convenience, 
cannot  be  difallowed ; for  though  they  may  have 
fome  outward  bafenefs,  yet  in  a Judgment  truly 
made,  they  are  to  be  accounted  fubmiflions  to  the 
occafion,  and  not  to  the  perfon. 

Now  I proceed  to  thofe  errors  and  vanities 
which  have  intervened  amongft  the  ftudies  them- 
felves  of  the  Learned,  which  is  that  which  is  prin- 
cipal and  proper  to  the  prefent  argument;  wherein 
my  purpofe  is  not  to  make  a juftification  of  the 
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errors,  but,  by  a cenfure  and  reparation  of  the  er- 
rors, to  make  a juftification  of  that  which  is  good 
and  found,  and  to  deliver  that  from  the  afperfion 
of  the  other.  For  we  fee,  that  it  is  the  manner 
of  men  to  fcandalize  and  deprave  that  which  re- 
taineth  the  State  and  virtue,  by  taking  advantage 
upon  that  which  is  corrupt  and  degenerate : as  the 
! Heathens  in  the  Primitive  Church  ufed  to  blemifh 
and  taint  the  Chriftians  with  the  faults  and  cor- 
ruptions of  Heretics.  But  neverthelefs  I have  no 
meaning  at  this  time  to  make  any  exadt  animad- 
verfion  of  the  errors  and  impediments  in  matters 
ofLearning,  which  are  more  fecret  and  remote  from 
vulgar  opinion,  but  only  to  fpeak  unto  fuch  as  do 
fall  under  or  near  unto  a popular  obfervation. 

There  be  therefore  chiefly  three  vanities  in 
Studies,  whereby  Learning  hath  been  moft  tra- 
duced. F or  thole  things  we  do  efteem  vain,  which 
are  either  falfe  or  frivolous,  thofe  which  either  have 
no  truth,  or  no  ufe : and  thofe  perfons  we  elleem 
vain,  which  are  either  credulous  or  curious ; and 
curiofity  is  either  in  matter  or  words  : fo  that  in 
reafon,  as  well  as  in  experience,  there  fall  out  to  be 
chefe  three  diftempers,  as  I may  term  them,  of  learn- 
mg  ; the  firll:,  fantaftical  learning;  the  fecond,  con- 
tentious learning ; and  the  laft,  delicate  learning  ; 
vain  imaginations,  vain  Altercations,  and  vain 
affectations;  and  with  the  laft  I will  begin.  Afar- 
tin  Luther  conduded  no  doubt  by  a higher  Pro- 
vidence, but  in  dilcourle  of  reafon,  finding  what 
i Province  he  had  undertaken  againft  the  Bifhpp 
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of  Rome  and  the  degenerate  traditions  of  the 
Church,  and  finding  his  own  folitude,  being  no 
ways  aided  by  the  opinions  of  his  own  time,  was 
enforced  to  awake  all  Antiquity,  and  to  call  for- 
mer times  to  his  fuccour,  to  make  a party  againft 
the  prefent  time.  So  that  the  ancient  Authors, 
both  in  Divinity  and  in  Humanity,  which  had  long 
time  flept  in  Libraries,  began  generally  to  be  read 
and  revolved.  This  by  confequence  did  draw  on 
a neceffity  of  a more  exquifite  travail  in  the  lan- 
guages original,  wherein  thofe  authors  did  write, 
for  the  better  underftanding  of  thofe  Authors,  and 
the  better  advantage  of  prefling  and  applying  their 
words.  And  thereof  grew  again  a delight  in  their 
manner  of  Style  and  Phrafe,  and  an  admiration  of 
that  kind  of  Writing  ; which  was  much  furthered 
and  precipitated  by  the  enmity  and  oppofition  that 
the  propounders  of  thofe  primitive,  but  feeming 
new  opinions,  had  againft  the  Schoolmen ; who 
were  generally  of  the  contrary  part,  and  whofe 
Writings  were  altogether  in  a different  Style  and 
Form  ; taking  liberty  to  coin  and  frame  new  terms 
of  Art  to  exprefs  their  own  fenfe,  and  to  avoid 
circuit  of  fpeech,  without  regard  to  the  purenefs, 
pleafantnefs,  and,  as  I may  call  it,  lawfulnefs  of 
the  Phrafe  or  Word.  And  again,  becaufe  the  great 
labour  that  then  was  with  the  people,  (of  whom  the 
Pharifees  were  wont  to  fay,  Execrabilis  ijia  turba., 
qute  non  novit  legem\  for  the  winning  and  pur- 
fliading  of  them,  there  grew  of  neceflity  in  chief 
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price  and  requeft  eloquence  and  variety  of  difcourfe, 
as  the  fitteft  and  forcibleft  accefs  into  the  capacity 
of  the  vulgar  fort ; fo  that  thefe  four  caufes  con- 
curring, the  admiration  of  ancient  Authors,  the 
hate  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  exadt  ftudy  of  Lan- 
guages, and  the  efficacy  of  Preaching,  did  bring  in 
an  affedlionate  ftudy  of  eloquence  and  copia  of 
fpeech,  which  then  began  to  flourifli.  This  grew 
fpeedily  to  an  excefs  ; for  men  began  to  hunt  more 
after  Words  than  matter;  and  more  after  the 
choicenefs  of  the  Phrafe,  and  the  round  and  clean 
compofition  of  the  fentence,  and  the  fweet  falling 
of  the  claufes,  and  the  varying  and  illuftration  of 
their  works  with  tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the 
weight  of  matter,  worth  of  fubjedf,  foundnefs  of 
argument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  Judgment. 
Then  grew  the  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Oforius.^ 
the  Portugal  Blfhop,  to  be  in  price.  Then  did 
Sturmius  fpend  fuch  infinite  and  curious  pains  upon 
Cicero  the  Orator,  and  Hermogenes  the  Rhetorician, 
befides  his  own  Books  of  Periods,  and  imitation, 
and  the  like.  Then  did  Car  of  Cambridge^  and 
Afcham.,  with  their  Ledfures  and  Writings,  almoft 
deify  Cicero  and  Demojihenes^  and  allure  all  young 
men  that  were  ftudious,  unto  that  delicate  and 
polifhed  kind  of  Learning.  Then  did  Erafmus 
take  occafion  to  make  the  fcoffing  Echo : Decern 
annos  confumpft  in  legendo  Cicerone ; and  the  Echo 
ajifwered  in  Greeks  Ovf,  Aftne.  Then  grew  the 
Learning  of  the  Schoolmen  to  be  utterly  defpifed 
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as  barbarous.  In  fum,  the  whole  inclination  and 
bent  of  thofe  times  was  rather  towards  copia  than 
weight. 

Here  therefore,  is  the  firft  diftemper  of  Learning, 
when  men  ftudy  words,  and  not  matter ; whereof 
though  I have  reprefented  an  example  of  late  times, 
yet  it  hath  been,  and  will  be  Secundum  majus  et 
minus  in  all  time.  And  how  Is  it  poflible  but  this 
fhould  have  an  operation  to  difcredit  Learning, 
even  with  Vulgar  capacities,  when  they  fee  Learned 
men’s  works  like  the  firft  Letter  of  a Patent  or 
limned  Book ; which  though  It  hath  large  flourlfties, 
yet  It  Is  but  a letter  ? It  feems  to  me  that  Pygma- 
lion's frenzy  is  a good  emblem  or  portraiture  of 
this  vanity  ; for  words  are  but  the  Images  of  mat- 
ter ; and  except  they  have  life  of  reafon  and  Inven- 
tion, to  fall  in  love  with  them  is  all  one  as  to  fall 
in  love  with  a Picfture. 

But  yet,  notwithftanding,  it  is  a thing  not  haftily 
to  be  condemned,  to  clothe  and  adorn  the  obfcu- 
rity,  even  of  Philofophy  itfelf,  with  fenfible  and 
plaufible  elocution  ; for  hereof  we  have  great  ex- 
amples in  Xenophon^  Cicero.,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  and 
of  Plato  alfo  in  fome  degree  ; and  hereof  llkewife 
there  is  great  ufe  ; for  furely,  to  the  fevere  inqui- 
fition  of  truth,  and  the  deep  progrefs  into  Philo- 
fophy, it  is  fome  hinderance;  becaufe  it  is  too  early 
fatisfadfory  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  quencheth  the 
defire  of  further  fearch,  before  we  come  to  a juft 
period  ; but  then  if  a man  be  to  have  any  ufe  of 
fuch  knowledge  in  civil  occafions,  of  conference, 
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counfel,  perfuafion,  difcourfe,  or  the  like  ; then 
fhall  he  find  it  prepared  to  his  hands  in  thofe  Au- 
thors which  write  in  that  manner.  But  the  excefs 
of  this  is  fo  juftly  contemptible,  that  as  Hercules 
when  he  faw  the  Image  of  Adonis.^  Venus’  Minion.^ 
in  a Temple,  faid  in  difdain.  Nil  facri  es;  fo  there 
is  none  of  Hercules’  followers  in  learning,  that  is, 
the  more  fevere  and  laborious  fort  of  Inquirers  into 
truth,  but  will  defpife  thofe  delicacies  and  afteTa- 
tions,  as  indeed  capable  of  no  divinenefs.  And  thus 
much  of  the  firft  difeafe  or  diftemper  of  learning. 

The  fecond,  which  followeth,  is  in  nature  worfe 
than  the  former : for  as  fubftance  of  matter  is 
better  than  beauty  of  words,  fo,  contrariwife,  vain 
matter  is  worfe  than  vain  words : wherein  it  feem- 
eth  the  reprehenfion  of  St.  Paul  was  not  only  pro- 
per for  thofe  times,  but  prophetical  for  the  times 
following ; and  not  only  refpe£Hve  to  Divinity,  but 
extenfive  to  all  knowledge  : Devita  profanas  vo- 
cum  novitates.^  et  oppofitiones  falji  nominis  fcientice., 
For  he  affigneth  two  Marks  and  Badges  of  fuf- 
pedled  and  falfified  Science  : the  one,  the  novelty 
and  ftrangenefs  of  terms  ; the  other,  the  ftridinefs 
of  pofitions,  which  of  necelfity  doth  induce  oppo- 
fitions,  and  fo  queftions  and  altercations.  Surely, 
like  as  many  fubflrances  in  nature,  which  are  folid, 
do  putrify  and  corrupt  into  Worms  ; fo  it  is  the 
property  of  good  and  found  knowledge,  to  putrify 
and  difiblve  into  a number  of  fubtle,  idle,  unwhole- 
fome,  and,  as  I may  term  them,  Vermiculate  quef- 
tions, which  have  indeed  a kind  of  quicknefs,  and 
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life  of  fpirit,  but  no  foundnefs  of  matter,  or  good- 
nefs  of  quality.  This  kind  of  degenerate  Learning 
did  chiefly  reign  amongfl;  the  Schoolmen  : who 
having  fharp  and  flrong  Wits,  and  abundance  of 
leifure,  and  fmall  variety  of  reading,  (but  their  wits 
being  fliut  up  in  the  Cells  of  a few  Authors,  chiefly 
Arijlotle  their  Di£l:ator,  as  their  perfons  were  fliut 
up  in  the  Cells  of  Monafteries  and  Colleges,)  and 
knowing  little  Hiftory,  either  of  Nature  or  time, 
did,  out  of  no  great  quantity  of  matter,  and  infinite 
agitation  of  Wit,  fpin  out  unto  us  thofe  laborious 
Webs  of  Learning,  which  are  extant  in  their 
Books.  For  the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work 
upon  matter,  which  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
creatures  of  God,  worketh  according  to  the  fluff, 
and  is  limited  thereby ; but  if  it  work  upon  itfelf, 
as  the  Spider  worketh  his  web,  then  it  is  endlefs, 
and  brings  forth  indeed  Cobwebs  of  learning,  ad- 
mirable for  the  finenefs  of  thread  and  work,  but 
of  no  fubftance  or  profit. 

This  fame  unprofitable  fubtilty  or  curiofity  is  of 
two  forts ; either  in  the  fubje£l  itfelf  that  they 
handle,  when  it  is  a fruitlefs  fpeculation  or  contro- 
verfy,  whereof  there  are  no  fmall  number  both  in 
Divinity  and  Philofophy,  or  in  the  manner  or  me- 
thod of  handling  of  a knowledge,  which  amongfl: 
them  was  this ; upon  every  particular  pofition  or 
affertion  to  frame  objeclions,  and  to  thofe  objec- 
tions, folutions;  which  folutions  were  for  the  mofl 
part  not  confutations,  but  diflindtions  : whereas  in- 
deed the  flrength  of  all  Sciences  is,  as  the  flrength 
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of  the  old  man’s  fagot,  in  the  band.  For  the  har- 
mony of  a fcience,  fupporting  each  part  the  other, 
is  and  oug-ht  to  be  the  true  and  brief  confutation 

O 

and  fuppreffion  of  all  the  fmaller  fort  of  objedlions. 
But,  on  the  other  fide,  if  you  take  out  every  Axiom, 
as  the  flicks  of  the  fagot,  one  by  one,  you  may 
quarrel  with  them,  and  bend  them,  and  break  them 
at  your  pleafure  : fo  that,  as  was  faid  of  Seneca^ 
Verborum  minutiis  rerum  frangit  pondera ; fo  a man 
may  truly  fay  of  the  Schoolmen,  ^ucsjiionum  mi- 
nutiis Scientiarum  frangunt  foliditatem.  For  were 
it  not  better  for  a man  in  a fair  room  to  fet  up  one 
great  light,  or  branching  candleflick  of  lights,  than 
to  go  about  with  a fmall  watch  candle  into  every 
corner  ? And  fuch  is  their  method,  that  refls  not 
fo  much  upon  evidence  of  truth  proved  by  argu- 
ments, authorities,  fimilitudes,  examples,  as  upon 
particular  confutations  and  folutions  of  every  fcru- 
ple,  cavillation,  and  objedfion ; breeding  for  the 
mofl  part  one  queflion,  as  fafl  as  it  folveth  another ; 
even  as  in  the  former  refemblance,  when  you  carry 
the  light  into  one  corner,  you  darken  the  refl  ; fo 
that  the  Fable  and  fidtion  of  Scylla  feemeth  to  be 
a lively  Image  of  this  kind  of  Philofophy  or  know- 
ledge; who  was  transformed  into  a comely  Virgin 
for  the  upper  parts  ; but  then  Candida  fuccinltam 
latrantibus  inguina  monjiris : fo  the  Generalities 
of  the  Schoolmen  are  for  a while  good  and  pro- 
portionable ; but  then,  when  you  defcend  into  their 
diflindlions  and  decifions,  inflead  of  a fruitful 
womb,  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  man’s  life,  they 
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end  In  monftrous  altercations  and  barking  quef- 
tions.  So  as  it  is  not  poffible  but  this  quality  of 
knowledge  muft  fall  under  popular  contempt,  the 
people  being  apt  to  contemn  truth  upon  occafion 
of  Controverfies  and  altercations,  and  to  think  they 
are  all  out  of  their  way  which  never  meet : and 
when  they  fee  fuch  digladiation  about  fubtilties, 
and  matters  of  no  ufe  or  moment,  they  eafily  fall 
upon  that  judgment  of  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe.^  Verha 
ijia  funt  fenum  otioforum. 

Notwithftanding,  certain  it  is  that  if  thofe  School- 
men, to  their  great  thirft  of  Truth  and  unwearied 
travail  of  wit,  had  joined  variety  and  univerfality 
of  Reading  and  Contemplation,  they  had  proved 
excellent  Lights,  to  the  great  advancement  of  all 
learning  and  knowledge ; but  as  they  are,  they  are 
great  undertakers  indeed,  and  fierce  with  dark 
keeping:  but  as  in  the  inquiry  of  the  divine  Truth, 
their  pride  inclined  to  leave  the  Oracle  of  God’s 
word,  and  to  vanifh  in  the  mixture  of  their  own 
inventions ; fo  in  the  inquifition  of  Nature,  they 
ever  left  the  Oracle  of  God’s  works,  and  adored 
the  deceiving  and  deformed  Images,  which  the  un- 
equal mirror  of  their  own  minds,  or  a few  received 
Authors  or  principles,  did  reprefent  unto  them. 
And  thus  much  for  the  fecond  difeafe  of  Learning. 

For  the  third  vice  or  difeafe  of  Learning,  which 
concerneth  deceit  or  untruth,  it  is  of  all  the  reft 
the  fouleft ; as  that  which  doth  deftroy  the  eflen- 
tial  form  of  Knowledge,  which  is  nothing  but  a re- 
prefentatlon  of  truth : for  the  truth  of  being  and 
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the  truth  of  knowing  are  one,  differing  no  more 
than  the  direct  beam  and  the  beam  refledled.  This 
vice  therefore  brancheth  itfelf  into  two  forts;  de- 
light in  deceiving,  and  aptnefs  to  be  deceived ; im- 
pofture  and  credulity;  which,  although  they  appear 
to  be  of  a diverfe  nature,  the  one  feeming  to  pro- 
ceed of  cunning,  and  the  other  of  fimplicity,  yet 
certainly  they  do  for  the  moft  part  concur  ; for,  as 
the  Verfe  noteth, 

Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  Garrulus  idem  eji, 

an  inquifitive  man  is  a prattler ; fo,  upon  the  like 
reafon,  a credulous  man  is  a deceiver : as  we  fee 
it  in  fame,  that  he  that  will  eafily  believe  rumours, 
will  as  eafily  augment  rumours,  and  add  fomewhat 
to  them  of  his  own;  which  Tacitus  wifely  noteth, 
when  he  faith,  Fingunt  fimul  creduntque : fo  great 
an  affinity  hath  fidfion  and  belief. 

This  facility  of  credit,  and  accepting  or  admit- 
ting things  weakly  authorized  or  warranted,  is  of 
two  kinds,  according  to  the  fubjedt : for  it  is  either 
a belief  of  Hiftory,  or,  as  the  Lawyers  fpeak,  mat- 
ter of  fadt ; or  elfe  of  matter  of  art  and  opinion. 
As  to  the  former,  we  fee  the  experience  and  in- 
convenience of  this  error  in  ecclefiaftical  Hiftory ; 
which  hath  too  eafily  received  and  regiftered  re- 
ports, and  narrations  of  Miracles  wrought  by  Mar- 
tyrs, Hermits,  or  Monks  of  the  defert,  and  other 
Holy  men,  and  their  Relics,  Shrines,  Chapels,  and 
Images : which  though  they  had  a palfage  for  a 
time,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  fuperfti- 
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tious  fimplicity  of  fome,  and  the  politic  toleration 
of  others  holding  them  but  as  divine  poefies ; yet 
after  a period  of  time,  when  the  mift  began  to  clear 
up,  they  grew  to  be  efteemed  but  as  old  wives’  fa- 
bles, impoftures  of  the  Clergy,  illufions  of  fpirits, 
and  badges  of  Antichrift,  to  the  great  fcandal  and 
detriment  of  Religion. 

So  in  natural  Hiftory,  we  fee  there  hath  not 
been  that  choice  and  judgment  ufed  as  ought  to 
have  been  ; as  may  appear  in  the  Writings  of  PU- 
nius^  Cardanus^  Albertus^  and  divers  of  the  Ara- 
bians^ being  fraught  with  much  Fabulous  matter, 
a great  part  not  only  untried,  but  notorioufly  un- 
true, to  the  great  derogation  of  the  credit  of  natural 
Philofophy  with  the  grave  and  fober  kind  of  wits  : 
wherein  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  Arijiotle  is 
worthy  to  be  obferved ; that,  having  made  fo  dili- 
gent and  exquifite  a Hiftory  of  living  Creatures, 
hath  mingled  it  fparingly  with  any  vain  or  feigned 
matter : and  yet,  on  the  other  fide,  hath  caft  all 
prodigious  Narrations,  which  he  thought  worthy 
the  Recording,  into  one  Book  : excellently  difcern- 
ing  that  matter  of  manifeft  truth  (fuch,  whereupon 
obfervation  and  rule  were  to  be  built,)  was  not  to 
be  mingled  or  weakened  with  matter  of  doubtful 
credit;  and  yet  again,  that  rarities  and  reports  that 
feem  incredible  are  not  to  be  fupprefted  or  denied 
to  the  memory  of  men. 

And  as  for  the  facility  of  credit  which  is  yielded 
to  Arts  and  opinions,  it  is  likewife  of  two  kinds ; 
either  when  too  much  belief  is  attributed  to  the 
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Arts  themfelves,  or  to  certain  Authors  in  any  Art. 
The  Sciences  themfelves,  which  have  had  better 
intelligence  and  confederacy  with  the  imagination 
of  man  than  with  his  reafon,  are  three  in  number; 
Aftrology,  Natural  Magic,  and  Alchemy;  of  which 
Sciences,  neverthelefs,  the  ends  or  pretences  are 
noble.  For  Aftrology  pretendeth  to  difcover  that 
correfpondence  or  concatenation,  which  is  between 
the  fuperior  Globe  and  the  inferior:  Natural  Magic 
pretendeth  to  call  and  reduce  natural  Philofophy 
from  variety  of  fpeculations  to  the  magnitude  of 
works ; and  Alchemy  pretendeth  to  make  fepara- 
tion  of  all  the  unlike  parts  of  bodies,  which  in 
mixtures  of  nature  are  incorporate.  But  the  de- 
rivations and  profecutions  to  thefe  ends,  both  in 
the  theories  and  in  the  pradfices,  are  full  of  Error 
and  vanity ; which  the  great  Profeflbrs  themfelves 
have  fought  to  veil  over  and  conceal  by  enigmatical 
writings,  and  referring  themfelves  to  auricular  tra- 
ditions and  fuch  other  devices,  to  fave  the  credit  of 
Impoftures : and  yet  furely  to  Alchemy  this  right  is 
due,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  Hufbandman 
whereof.-^/)  makes  the  Fable;  that,  when  he 
died,  told  his  Sons,  that  he  had  left  unto  them  gold 
buried  under  ground  in  his  Vineyard ; and  they 
digged  over  all  the  ground,  and  gold  they  found 
none ; but  by  reafon  of  their  ftirring  and  digging 
the  mound  about  the  roots  of  their  Vines,  they  had 
a great  Vintage  the  year  following : fo  afluredly 
the  fearch  and  ftir  to  make  gold  hath  brought  to 
light  a great  number  of  good  and  fruitful  inven- 
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tions  and  experiments,  as  well  for  the  difclofing  of 
Nature,  as  for  the  ufe  of  man’s  life. 

And  as  for  the  overmuch  credit  that  hath  been 
given  unto  Authors  in  Sciences,  in  making  them 
Didlators,  that  their  words  fliould  ftand,  and  not 
Counfels,  to  give  advice ; the  damage  is  infinite  that 
Sciences  have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal 
caufe  that  hath  kept  them  low,  at  a ftay  without 
growth  or  advancement.  For  hence  it  hath  come, 
that  in  arts  Mechanical  the  firfl:  devifer  comes 
fhorteft,  and  time  addeth  and  perfe£feth ; but  in 
Sciences  the  firfi:  Author  goeth  fartheft,  and  time 
leefeth  and  corrupteth.  So,  we  fee.  Artillery,  fail- 
ing,  printing,  and  the  like,  were  groflly  managed 
at  the  firft,  and  by  time  accommodated  and  refined : 
but  contrariwife,  the  Philofophies  and  Sciences  of 
Arijiotle.^  Plato.^  Democritus.^  Hippocrates.^  Euclides.^ 
Archimedes.^  of  moft  vigour  at  the  firft  and  by  time 
degenerate  and  imbafed ; whereof  the  reafon  is  no 
other,  but  that  in  the  former  many  wits  and  in- 
duftries  have  contributed  in  one;  and  in  the  latter 
many  wits  and  induftries  have  been  fpent  about 
the  wit  of  fome  one,  whom  many  times  they  have 
rather  depraved  than  illuftrated.  For  as  water  will 
not  afcend  higher  than  the  level  of  the  firft  fpring- 
head  from  whence  it  defcendeth,  fo  knowledge  de- 
rived from  AriJiotle.y  and  exempted  from  liberty  of 
examination,  will  not  rife  again  higher  than  the 
knowledge  of  Arijiotle.  And  therefore  although 
the  pofition  be  good,  Oportet  dijcentem.^  credere.^ 
yet  it  muft  be  coupled  with  this,  Oportet  edodium 
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judkare ; for  Difciples  do  owe  unto  Mailers  only 
a temporary  belief,  and  a fufpenfion  of  their  own 
judgment  until  they  be  fully  inflrudled,  and  not  an 
abfolute  relignation,  or  perpetual  captivity  : and 
therefore,  to  conclude  this  point,  I will  fay  no 
more,  but  fo  let  great  Authors  have  their  due,  as 
time,  which  is  the  Author  of  Authors,  be  not  de- 
prived of  his  due,  which  is,  further  and  further  to 
difcover  truth. 

Thus  have  I gone  over  thefe  three  difeafes  of 
learning  ; befides  the  which,  there  are  fome  other 
rather  peccant  humours  than  formed  difeafes : 
which  neverthelefs  are  not  fo  fecret  and  intrinfic, 
but  that  they  fall  under  a popular  obfervation  and 
traducement,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  paifed 
over. 

The  firil  of  thefe  is  the  extreme  affecting  of  two 
extremities;  the  one  Antiquity,  the  other  Novelty; 
wherein  it  feemeth  the  children  of  time  do  take 
after  the  nature  and  malice  of  the  father.  For  as 
he  devoureth  his  children,  fo  one  of  them  feeketh 
to  devour  and  fupprefs  the  other  ; while  Antiquity 
envieth  there  fliould  be  new  additions,  and  Novelty 
cannot  be  content  to  add,  but  it  muff  deface : furely, 
the  advice  of  the  Prophet  is  the  true  diredlion  in 
this  matter.  State  fuper  vias  antiquas^  et  videte 
qucenam  fit  via  redla  et  hona^  et  ambulate  in  ea. 
Antiquity  deferveth  that  reverence,  that  men  fhould 
make  a ftand  thereupon,  and  difcover  what  is  the 
beft  way ; but  when  the  difcovery  is  well  taken, 
then  to  make  progreffion.  And  to  fpeak  truly. 
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Antiquitas  faculi  yuventus  Mundi.  Thefe  times 
are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient, 
and  not  thofe  which  we  account  ancient  Ordine 
retrogrado^  by  a computation  backward  from  our- 
felves. 

Another  Error,  induced  by  the  former,  is  a dif- 
truft  that  any  thing  fhould  be  now  to  be  found  out, 
which  the  World  fhould  have  milTed  and  pafled 
over,  fo  long  time  ; as  if  the  fame  obje£lion  were 
to  be  made  to  time,  that  Lucian  maketh  to  yupiter 
and  other  the  heathen  Gods ; of  which  he  wondereth 
that  they  begot  fo  many  Children  in  old  time,  and 
begot  none  in  his  time ; and  afketh  whether  they 
were  become  feptuagenary,  or  whether  the  Law 
Papia^  made  againft  old  men’s  Marriages,  had  re- 
ftrained  them.  So  it  feemeth  men  doubt  left  time 
is  become  paft  children  and  Generation  ; wherein, 
contrariwife,  we  fee  commonly  the  levity  and  in- 
conftancy  of  men’s  judgments,  which,  till  a matter 
be  done,  wonder  that  it  can  be  done  ; and,  as  foon 
as  it  is  done,  wonder  again  that  it  was  no  fooner 
done  : as  we  fee  in  the  expedition  of  Alexander  Into 
Afia^  which  at  firft  was  prejudged  as  a vaft  and  im- 
poffible  enterprife  : and  yet  afterwards  it  pleafeth 
Livy  to  make  no  more  of  it  than  this  : Nil  aliud 
qudm  bene  aufus  vana  contemnere : and  the  fame 
happened  to  Columbus  in  the  Weftern  Navigation. 
But  in  intelledfual  matters  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon ; as  may  be  feen  in  moft  of  the  propofitions 
of  Euclid:  which  till  they  be  demonftrate,  they 
feem  ftrange  to  our  affent ; but  being  demonftrate. 
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)ur  mind  accepteth  of  them  by  a kind  of  relation, 
as  the  Lawyers  fpeak,)  as  if  we  had  known  them 
>)efore. 

Another  Error,  that  hath  alfo  fome  affinity  with 
fhe  former,  is  a conceit  that  of  former  opinions  or 
bedls,  after  variety  and  examination,  the  beft  hath 
idill  prevailed,  and  fuppreffed  the  reft ; fo  as,  if  a 
man  ftiould  begin  the  labour  of  a new  fearch,  he 
were  but  like  to  light  upon  fomewhat  formerly  re- 
eedfed,  and  by  rejedlion  brought  into  oblivion  : as 
ff  the  multitude,  or  the  wifeft  for  the  multitude’s 
iiake,  were  not  ready  to  give  paffage  rather  to  that 
which  is  popular  and  fuperficial,  than  to  that  which 
'S  fubftantial  and  profound;  for  the  truth  is,  that 
;ime  feemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a River  or 
tbream,  which  carrieth  down  to  us  that  which  is 
ftght  and  blown  up,  and  finketh  and  drowneth  that 
which  is  weighty  and  folid. 

Another  Error,  of  a diverfe  nature  from  all  the 
'.'ormer,  is  the  over  early  and  peremptory  redudfion 
>)f  knowledge  into  Arts  and  Methods  ; from  which 
i;ime  commonly  Sciences  receive  fmall  or  no  aug- 
mentation. But  as  young  men,  when  they  knit 
.nd  ftiape  perfedfly,  do  feldom  grow  to  a further 
llature;  fo  knowledge,  while  it  is  in Aphorifms and 
' )bfervations,  it  is  in  growth  : but  when  it  once  is 
comprehended  in  exadt  Methods,  it  may  perchance 
)e  further  poliftied  and  illuftfated,  and  accommo- 
: lated  for  ufe  and  pradfice ; but  it  increafeth  no 
more  in  bulk  and  fubftance. 

Another  Error  which  doth  fucceed  that  which 
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we  laft  mentioned,  is,  that  after  the  diftribution  of 
particular  Arts  and  Sciences,  men  have  abandoned 
univerfality,  or  Philofophia  prima : which  cannot 
but  ceafe  and  ftop  all  progreffion.  For  no  perfe6t 
difeovery  can  be  made  upon  a flat  or  a level;  nei- 
ther is  it  poflfible  to  difeover  the  more  remote  and 
deeper  parts  of  any  Science,  if  you  flrand  but  upon 
the  level  of  the  fame  Science,  and  afeend  not  to  a 
higher  Science. 

Another  Error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great 
a reverence,  and  a kind  of  adoration  of  the  mind 
and  underftanding  of  man ; by  means  whereof,  men 
have  withdrawn  themfelves  too  much  from  the 
contemplation  of  Nature,  and  the  obfervations  of 
experience,  and  have  tumbled  up  and  down  in 
their  own  reafon  and  conceits.  Upon  thefe  In- 
telle61:ualifl;s,  which  are,  notwithftanding,  com- 
monly taken  for  the  mofl:  fublime  and  divine  Phi- 
lofophers,  Heraclitus  gave  a juft  cenfure,  faying. 
Men  fought  truth  in  their  own  little  worlds.^  and 
not  in  the  great  and  common  world ; for  they  difdain 
to  fpell,  and  fo  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volume 
of  God’s  works  ; and  contrariwife,  by  continual 
meditation,  and  agitation  of  wit,  do  urge  and  as  it 
were  invocate  their  own  fpirits  to  divine,  and  give 
Oracles  unto  them,  whereby  they  are  defervedly 
deluded. 

Another  Error  that  hath  fome  connexion  with 
this  latter,  is,  that  men  have  ufed  to  infecl  their 
meditations, opinions,  and  doctrines,  with  fome 
conceits  which  they  have  moft  admired,  or  fome 
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; Sciences  which  they  have  moft  applied;  and  given 
all  things  elfe  a tin6lure  according  to  them,  utterly 
I untrue  and  improper.  So  hath  Plato  intermingled 
his  Philofophy  with  Theology,  and  Arijiotle  with 
Logic ; and  the  fecond  School  of  Plato^  Proclus  and 
!the  reft,  with  the  Mathematics.  For  thefe  were 
the  Arts  which  had  a kind  of  Primogeniture  with 
them  feverally.  So  have  the  Alchymifts  made  a 
Philofophy  out  of  a few  experiments  of  the  Fur- 
mace;  and  Gilbertus^  our  Countryman,  hath  made 
a Philofophy  out  of  the  obfervations  of  a Load- 
ftone.  So  Cicero^  when,  reciting  the  feveral  opi- 
nions of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  he  found  a Mufician 
that  held  the  foul  was  but  a Harmony,  faith  plea- 
fantly.  Hie  ab  arte  fua  non  recejjit^  ^c.  But  of 
thefe  conceits  Arijiotle  fpeaketh  ferioufly  and  wifely, 
when  he  faith,  ^ui  refpiciunt  ad  pauca  de  facili 
pronunciant . 

Another  Error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and 
hafte  to  aftertion  without  due  and  mature  fuf* 
penfion  of  judgment.  For  the  two  ways  of  con- 
templation are  not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  a6tion, 
commonly  fpoken  of  by  the  Ancients  ; the  one 
plain  and  fmooth  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end 
impaflable  ; the  other  rough  and  troublefome  in  the 
entrance,  but  after  a while  fair  and  even  : fo  it  is 
in  contemplation  ; if  a man  will  begin  with  cer- 
tainties, he  (hall  end  in  doubts  ; but  if  he  will  be 
content  to  begin  with  doubts,  he  (hall  end  in  cer- 
tainties. 

Another  Error  is  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition 
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and  delivery  of  Knowledge,  which  is  for  the  moft 
part  Magiftral  and  peremptory,  and  not  ingenuous 
and  faithful ; in  a fort  as  may  be  fooneft  believed, 
and  not  eafilieft  examined.  It  is  true,  that  in  com- 
pendious Treatifes  for  practice,  that  form  is  not 
to  be  difallowed : but  in  the  true  handling  of 
knowledge,  men  ought  not  to  fall,  either,  on  the 
one  fide,  into  the  Vein  of  Velleius  the  Epicurean; 
Nil  tarn  metuens.^  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re 
videretur : nor,  on  the  other  fide,  into  Socrates' 
ironical  doubting  of  all  things ; but  to  propound 
things  fincerely,  with  more  or  lefs  alfeveration,  as 
they  ftand  in  a man’s  own  judgment  proved  more 
or  lefs. 

Other  Errors  there  are  in  the  fcope  that  men 
propound  to  themfelves,  whereunto  they  bend  their 
endeavours  ; for  whereas  the  more  conftant  and 
devoted  kind  of  Profelfors  of  any  fcience  ought  to 
propound  to  themfelves  to  make  fome  additions  to 
their  Science,  they  convert  their  labours  to  afpire 
to  certain  fecond  prizes  ; as  to  be  a profound  Inter- 
preter or  Commentor,  to  be  a fharp  Champion  or  De- 
fender, to  be  a methodical  Compounder  or  Abridger, 
and  fo  the  Patrimony  of  knowledge  cometh  to  be 
fometimes  improved,  but  feldom  augmented. 

But  the  greateft  Error  of  all  the  reft  is  the  mif- 
taking  or  mifplacing  of  the  laft  or  furtheft  end  of 
Knowledge  ; for  men  have  entered  into  a defire  of 
Learning  and  Knowledge,  fometimes  upon  a na- 
tural curiofity,  and  inquifitive  appetite;  fometimes 
to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ; 
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: fometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation ; and  fome- 
times  to  enable  them  to  vidiory  of  wit  and  contra- 
didfion  ; and  moft  times  for  lucre  and  profeffion  ; 

, and  feldom  fincerely  to  give  a true  account  of  their 
, gift  of  reafon,  to  the  benefit  and  ufe  of  men  : as  if 
: there  were  fought  in  knowledge  a Couch,  where- 
upon to  reft  a fearching  and  reftlefs  fpirit ; or  a 
tarrafle  for  a wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk 
up  and  down  with  a fair  profpedf ; or  a Tower  of 
State,  for  a proud  mind  to  raife  itfelf  upon ; or  a 
Fort  or  commanding  ground,  for  ftrife  and  con- 
tention ; or  a Shop,  for  profit  or  fale  ; and  not  a 
rich  Storehoufe,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  relief  of  Man’s  eftate.  But  this  is  that  which 
will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt  knowledge,  if  con- 
templation and  adfion  may  be  more  nearly  and 
ftraitly  conjoined  and  united  together  than  they 
have  been;  a Conjundlion  like  unto  that  of  the 
two  higheft  Planets,  Saturn^  the  Planet  of  reft  and 
contemplation,  2indyupiter^  the  Planet  of  civil  fo- 
ciety  and  adfion : howbeit,  I do  not  mean,  when 
I fpeak  of  ufe  and  a(ftion,  that  end  before-men- 
tioned of  the  applying  of  knowledge  to  lucre  and 
profeflion ; for  I am  not  ignorant  how  much  that 
diverteth  and  interrupteth  the  profecution  and  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  like  unto  the  golden  ball 
thrownbeforey/r^7A?«/^,  which  while  ftie  goeth  afide 
and  ftoopeth  to  take  up,  the  race  is  hindered ; 

Declinat  curfus,  aurumque  volubile  tollit. 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  fpoken  of  So- 
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crates.^  to  call  Philofophy  down  from  heaven  to  con- 
verfe  upon  the  earth  ; that  is,  to  leave  natural 
Philofophy  afide,  and  to  apply  knowledge  only  to 
manners  and  policy.  But  as  both  heaven  and  earth 
do  confpire  and  contribute  to  the  ufe  and  benefit 
of  man ; fo  the  end  ought  to  be,  from  both  Philo- 
fophies  to  feparate  and  rejedf  vain  fpeculations, 
and  whatfoever  is  empty  and  void,  and  to  preferve 
and  augment  whatfoever  is  folid  and  fruitful : that 
knowledge  may  not  be,  as  a Curtefan,  for  pleafure 
and  vanity  only,  or  as  a bond-woman,  to  acquire 
and  gain  to  her  Matter’s  ufe  ; but  as  a Spoufe,  for 
generation,  fruit,  and  comfort. 

Thus  have  I defcribed  and  opened,  as  by  a kind 
of  difiTedlion,  thofe  peccant  humours,  (the  principal 
of  them,)  which  have  not  only  given  impediment 
to  the  proficience  of  Learning,  but  have  given  alfo 
occafion  to  the  traducement  thereof : wherein  if  I 
have  been  too  plain,  it  mutt  be  remembered,  Fide- 
lia vulnera  amantis.^  fed  dolofa  ofcula  malignantis. 
This,  I think,  I have  gained,  that  I ought  to  be 
the  better  believed  in  that  which  I ftiall  fay  per- 
taining to  commendation  ; becaufe  I have  pro- 
ceeded fo  freely  in  that  which  concerneth  cenfure. 
And  yet  I have  no  purpofe  to  enter  into  a lauda- 
tive of  Learning,  or  to  make  a Hymn  to  the  mufes ; 
(though  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  long  fince  their 
rites  were  duly  celebrated  :)  but  my  intent  is,  with- 
out varnifti  or  amplification,  juttly  to  weigh  the 
dignity  of  knowledge  in  the  balance  with  other 
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things,  and  to  take  the  true  value  thereof  by  tefti- 
monies  and  arguments  divine  and  human. 

Firft,  therefore,  let  us  feek  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge in  the  Archetype  or  firft  platform,  which  is 
in  the  attributes  and  acts  of  God,  as  far  as  they  are 
revealed  to  man,  and  may  be  obferved  with  fb- 
briety;  wherein  we  may  not  feek  it  by  the  name  of 
Learning;  for  all  learning  is  knowledge  acquired, 
and  all  knowledge  in  God  is  original : and  there- 
fore we  muft  look  for  it  by  another  name,  that  of 
wifdom  or  fapience,  as  the  Scriptures  call  it. 

It  is  fo  then,  that  in  the  work  of  the  Creation 
we  fee  a double  emanation  of  virtue  from  God  ; 
the  one  referring  more  properly  to  power,  the  other 
to  wifdom  ; the  one  exprefied  in  making  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  matter,  and  the  other  in  difpofing 
the  beauty  of  the  form.  This  being  fuppofed,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  for  anything  which  appeareth 
in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Creation,  the  confufed  Mafs 
-and  matter  of  Heaven  and  earth  was  made  in  a 
moment;  and  the  order  and  difpofition  of  that 
Chaos  or  Mafs  was  the  Work  of  fix  days ; fuch  a 
note  of  difference  it  pleafed  God  to  put  upon  the 
Works  of  power,  and  the  works  of  Wifdom  ; 
wherewith  concurreth,  that  in  the  former  it  is  not 
fet  down  that  God  faid.  Let  there  be  Heaven  and 
Earth.^  as  it  is  fet  down  of  the  works  following ; 
but  adfually,  that  God  made  Heaven  and  Earth  : 
the  one  carrying  the  ftyle  of  a Manufa6lure,  and 
the  other  of  a Law,  Decree,  or  Counfel, 
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To  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  order  from 
God  to  fpirits  ; we  find,  as  far  as  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  celeftial  Hierarchy  of  that  fuppofed 
Dionyfius  the  Senator  of  Athens^  the  firil  place  or 
degree  is  given  to  the  Angels  of  love,  which  are 
termed  Seraphim ; the  fecond  to  the  Angels  of 
light,  which  are  termed  Cherubim ; and  the  third, 
and  fo  following  places,  to  thrones,  principalities, 
and  the  reft,  which  are  all  Angels  of  power  and 
miniftry ; fo  as  the  Angels  of  Imowledge  and  illu- 
mination are  placed  before  the  Angels  of  Office 
and  domination. 

To  defcend  from  fpirits  and  intellectual  forms 
to  fenfible  and  material  forms ; we  read  the  firft 
form  that  was  created  was  Light,  which  hath  a 
relation  and  correfpondence  in  nature  and  cor- 
poral things  to  knowledge  in  Spirits  and  incorpo- 
ral things. 

So  in  the  diflribution  of  days,  we  fee,  the  day 
wherein  God  did  reft,  and  contemplate  his  own 
works,  was  blefled  above  all  the  days  wherein  he 
did  effeCt  and  accomplifh  them. 

After  the  Creation  was  finifhed,  it  is  fet  down 
unto  us,  that  Man  was  placed  in  the  Garden  to 
work  therein  ; which  work,  fo  appointed  to  him, 
could  be  no  other  than  work  of  contemplation  ; 
that  is,  when  the  end  of  work  is  but  for  exercife 
and  experiment,  not  for  neceffity;  for  there  being 
then  no  reluCfation  of  the  Creature,  nor  fweat  of 
the  brow,  man’s  employment  mufl  of  confequence 
have  been  matter  of  delight  in  the  experiment,  and 
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not  matter  of  labour  for  the  ufe.  Again,  the  firft 
Adis  which  man  performed  in  Paradife  confifted 
of  the  two  fummary  parts  of  Knowledge;  the  view 
of  Creatures,  and  the  impofition  of  Names.  As 
for  the  Knowledge  which  induced  the  fall,  it  was, 
as  was  touched  before,  not  the  natural  Knowledge 
of  Creatures,  but  the  moral  Knowledge  of  good 
and  evil;  wherein  the  fuppofition  was,  that  God’s 
Commandments  or  prohibitions  were  not  the  ori- 
ginals of  good  and  evil,  but  that  they  had  other 
beginnings,  which  Man  afpired  to  know ; to  the 
end  to  make  a total  defedlion  from  God,  and  to 
depend  wholly  upon  himfelf. 

To  pafs  on ; in  the  firft  event  or  occurrence  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Man,  we  fee,  (as  the  Scriptures  have 
infinite  Myfteries,  not  violating  at  all  the  truth  of 
the  Story  or  letter,)  an  Image  of  the  two  Eftates, 
the  Contemplative  State  and  the  Adlive  State, 
figured  in  the  two  perfons  of  Abel  and  Cain.,  and 
in  the  two  fimpleft  and  moft  primitive  Trades  of 
life  ; that  of  the  Shepherd,  (who,  by  reafon  of  his 
leifure,  reft  in  a place,  and  living  in  view  of  hea- 
ven, is  a lively  Image  of  a contemplative  life,)  and 
that  of  the  Hufbandman  : where  we  fee  again  the 
favour  and  eledlion  of  God  went  to  the  Shepherd, 
and  not  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground. 

So  in  the  age  before  the  flood,  the  holy  Records 
within  thofe  few  memorials  which  are  there  entered 
and  regiftered,  have  vouchfafed  to  mention  and 
honour  the  name  of  the  Inventors  and  Authors  of 
Mufic  and  works  in  Metal,.  In  the  age  after  the 
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Flood,  the  firft  great  judgment  of  God  upon  the 
ambition  of  Man  was  the  confufion  of  Tongues ; 
whereby  the  open  Trade  and  intercourfe  of  Learn- 
ing and  Knowledge  was  chiefly  imbarred. 

To  defcend  to  Mofes  the  Lawgiver,  and  God’s 
firft  pen  : he  is  adorned  by  the  Scriptures  with  this 
addition  and  commendation.  That  he  was  feen  in 
all  the  Learning  of  the  Egyptians ; which  Nation, 
we  know,  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  Schools  of 
the  world  : for  fo  Plato  brings  in  the  Egyptian 
Prieft  faying  unto  Solon:  You  Grecians  are  ever 
Children',  you  have  no  knowledge  of  antiquity.,  nor 
antiquity  of  knowledge.  Take  a view  of  the  cere- 
> monial  Law  of  Mofes;  you  ftiall  find,  befides  the 
prefiguration  of  Christ,  the  badge  or  difference 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  exercife  and  impreflion 
of  obedience,  and  other  divine  ufes  and  fruits 
thereof,  that  fome  of  the  moft  learned  Rabbins 
have  travelled  profitably  and  profoundly  to  obferve, 
fome  of  them  a natural,  fome  of  them  a moral  fenfe, 
or  reduction  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  and  ordi- 
nances. As  in  the  Law  of  the  Leprofy,  where  it 
is  faid.  If  the  whitenefs  have  overfpread  the  flejh, 
the  Patient  may  pafs  abroad  for  clean;  but  if  there 
be  any  whole  flejh  remaining,  he  is  to  be  Jhut  up  for 
unclean;  one  of  them  noteth  a principle  of  nature, 
that  putrefaction  is  more  contagious  before  matu- 
rity than  after : and  another  noteth  a pofition  of 
moral  Philofophy,  that  men  abandoned  to  vice,  do 
not  fo  much  corrupt  manners,  as  thofe  that  are 
half  good  and  half-evil.  So  in  this  and  very  many 
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other  places  in  that  Law,  there  is  to  be  found, 
befides  the  Theological  fenfe,  much  afperfion  of 
Philofophy. 

So  likewife  in  that  excellent  Book  of  yob^  if  it 
be  revolved  with  diligence,  it  will  be  found  pregnant 
and  fwelling  with  natural  Philofophy;  as  for  ex- 
ample, Cofmography,  and  the  roundnefs  of  the 
World,  extendlt  aquilonem  fuper  vacuum.^  et 
appendit  terrain  fuper  nihtlum;  wherein  the  pen- 
filenefs  of  the  Earth,  the  pole  of  the  North,  and 
the  finitenefs  or  convexity  of  Heaven  are  mani- 
feftly  touched ; fo  again,  matter  of  Aftronomy ; 
Spiritus  ejus  ornavit  Ccelos^  et  ohjietricante  manu 
ejus  edudius  ejl  Coluber  tortuofus.  And  in  another 
place  ; Nunquld  conjungere  valebis  micantes  Jlellas 
Pleiadas^  aut  gyrum  Ardiuri  poteris  dijjipare  P 
Where  the  fixing  of  the  Stars,  ever  ftanding  at 
equal  diftance,  is  with  great  elegancy  noted.  And 
in  another  place,  ^ui  facit  Ardfurum^  et  Oriona^ 
et  Hyadas^  et  interlora  Aujiri ; where  again  he  takes 
knowledge  of  the  depreffion  of  the  Southern  Pole, 
calling  it  the  fecrets  of  the  South,  becaufe  the 
Southern  Stars  were  in  that  climate  unfeen.  Mat- 
ter of  generation  ; Annon  ficut  lac  mulftjii  me^  et 
ficut  cafeum  coagulajli  me?  &’c.  Matter  of  Mine- 
rals ; Habet  argentum  venarum  fuarum  principia: 
et  aura  locus  eft  in  quo  confatur.^  ferrum  de  terra 
toUiturjet  lapis  folutus  calore  in  as  vertitur:  and  fo 
forwards  in  that  Chapter. 

So  likewife  in  the  perfon  of  Solomon  the  King, 
we  fee  the  gift  or  endowment  of  Wifdom  and 
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Learning,  both  in  Solomon’s  petition,  and  in  God’s 
afTent  thereunto,  preferred  before  all  other  terrene 
and  temporal  felicity.  By  virtue  of  which  grant 
or  donative  of  God,  Solomon  became  enabled,  not 
only  to  write  thofe  excellent  Parables,  or  Aphorifms 
concerning  Divine  and  Moral  Philofophy ; but  alfo 
to  compile  a natural  Hiftory  of  all  verdure,  from 
the  Cedar  upon  the  Mountain  to  the  Mofs  upon 
the  wall,  (which  is  but  a rudiment  between  putre- 
faction and  a herb,)  and  alfo  of  all  things  that 
breathe  or  move.  Nay,  the  fame  Solomon  the  King, 
although  he  excelled  in  the  glory  of  Treafure  and 
magnificent  buildings,  of  {hipping  and  Navigation, 
of  fervice  and  attendance,  of  fame  and  renown,  and 
the  like,  yet  he  maketh  no  claim  to  any  of  thofe  glo- 
ries, but  only  to  the  glory  of  Inquifition  of  Truth ; 
for  fo  he  faith  exprefily.  The  glory  ofQton  is  to  con- 
ceal a thing.,  but  the  glory  of  the  King  is  to  find  it 
out;  as  if,  according  to  the  innocent  play  of  Chil- 
dren, the  Divine  Majelly  took  delight  to  hide  his 
works,  to  the  end  to  have  them  found  out ; and  as 
if  Kings  could  not  obtain  a greater  honour  than  to 
be  God’s  playfellows  in  that  game;  confidering  the 
great  commandment  of  wits  and  means,  whereby 
nothing  needeth  to, be  hidden  from  them. 

Neither  did  the  difpenfation  of  God  vary  in  the 
times  after  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world ; for 
our  Saviour  himfelf  did  firft  (hew  his  power  to  fub- 
due  ignorance,  by  his  conference  with  the  Priefls 
and  Doctors  of  the  Law,  before  he  {hewed  his 
power  to  fubdue  nature  by  his  miracles.  And  the 
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coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  chiefly  figured  and 
exprelTed  in  the  fimilitude  and  gift  of  tongues, 
which  are  but  Vehicula  fcientlcs. 

So  in  the  eledbion  of  thofe  Inffruments,  which 
it  pleafed  God  to  ufe  for  the  plantation  of  the 
Faith,  notwithffanding  that  at  the  firfl:  he  did  em- 
ploy perfons  altogether  unlearned,  otherwife  than 
by  infpiration,  more  evidently  to  declare  his  im- 
mediate working,  and  to  abafe  all  human  Wifdom 
or  Knowledge ; yet,  neverthelefs,  that  Counfel  of 
his  was  no  fooner  performed,  but  in  the  next  vi- 
ciflitude  and  fucceflion  he  did  fend  his  Divine  truth 
into  the  world,  waited  on  with  other  Learnings, 
as  with  Servants  or  Handmaids  : for  fo  we  fee  St. 
Paul.,  who  was  the  only  learned  amongfl:  the 
Apollles,  had  his  pen  moft  ufed  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Teftament. 

So  again,  we  find  that  many  of  the  ancient  Bi- 
fhops  and  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  excellently 
read,  and  ftudied  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Heathen ; 
infomuch,  that  the  Edidf  of  the  Emperory«//^7««j, 
whereby  it  was  interdidfed  unto  Chriftians  to  be 
admitted  into  Schools,  Ledlures,  or  exercifes  of 
Learning,  was  efteemed  and  accounted  a more  per- 
nicious engine  and  machination  againfl:  the  Chrif- 
tian  Faith,  than  were  all  the  fanguinary  profecutions 
of  his  PredecelTors  ; neither  could  the  emulation 
and  Jealoufy  of  Gregory  the  Firfl:  of  that  name, 
Bifhop  of  Rome.,  ever  obtain  the  opinion  of  piety 
or  devotion ; butcontrariwife  received  the  cenfureof 
humour,  malignity, and  pufillanimity,even  amongfl: 
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holy  men ; in  that  he  defigned  to  obliterate  and  ex- 
tinguilh  the  memory  of  Heathen  antiquity  and 
Authors.  But  contrariwife,  it  was  the  Chriftian 
Church,  which,  amidft  the  inundations  of  the  Scy- 
thians on  the  one  fide  from  the  North-weft,  and 
the  Saracens  from  the  Eaft,  did  preferve  in  the  fa- 
cred  lap  and  bofom  thereof,  the  precious  Relics 
even  of  Heathen  Learning,  which  otherwife  had 
been  extinguiftied,  as  if  no  fuch  thing  had  ever 
been. 

And  we  fee  before  our  eyes,  that  in  the  age  of 
ourfelves  and  our  Fathers,  when  it  pleafed  God  to 
call  the  Church  of  Rome  to  account  for  their  de- 
generate manners  and  ceremonies,  and  fundry  doc- 
trines obnoxious,  and  framed  to  uphold  the  fame 
abufes  ; at  one  and  the  fame  time  it  was  ordained 
by  the  Divine  Providence,  that  there  ftiould  attend 
withal  a renovation  and  new  fpring  of  all  other 
knowledges:  and,  on  the  other  fide  we  fee  the  Je- 
fuits,  (who  partly  in  themfelves,  and  partly  by  the 
emulation  and  provocation  of  their  example,  have 
much  quickened  and  ftrengthened  the  ftate  of 
Learning,)  we  fee,  I fay,  what  notable  fervice  and 
reparation  they  have  done  to  the  Roman  See. 

Wherefore,  to  conclude  this  part,  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  be  two  principal  duties  and  fer- 
vices,  befides  ornament  and  illuftration,  which  Phi- 
lofophy  and  human  Learning  do  perform  to  faith 
and  Religion.  The  one,  becaufe  they  are  an  effec- 
tual inducement  to  the  exaltation  of  the  glory  of 
God  : For  as  the  Pfalms  and  other  Scriptures  do 
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often  invite  us  to  confider  and  magnify  the  great 
and  wonderful  works  of  God  5 fo  if  we  fhould  reft 
only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  exterior  of  them, 
as  they  firft  offer  themfelves  to  our  fenfes,  we 
fhould  do  a like  injury  unto  the  Majefty  of  God, 
as  if  we  fhould  judge  or  conftrue  of  the  ftore  of 
fome  excellent  Jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is  fet 
out  toward  the  ftreet  in  his  fhop.  The  other,  be- 
caufe  they  minifter  a fingular  help  and  preferva- 
tive  againfl  unbelief  and  error : for  our  Saviour 
faith,  Tou  err^  not  knowing  the  Scriptures.^  nor  the 
power  of  Got>  ; laying  before  us  two  Books  or  vo- 
lumes to  ftudy,  if  we  will  be  fecured  from  error ; 
firft,  the  Scriptures,  revealing  the  will  of  God; 
and  then  the  creatures  expreffing  his  power  ; 
whereof  the  latter  is  a key  unto  the  former  : not 
only  opening  our  underftanding  to  conceive  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  general  notions 
of  reafon  and  rules  of  fpeech  ; but  chiefly  opening 
our  belief,  in  drawing  us  into  a due  meditation  of 
the  omnipotency  of  God,  which  is  chiefly  figned 
and  engraven  upon  his  works.  Thus  much  there- 
fore for  divine  teftimony  and  evidence  concerning 
the  true  dignity  and  value  of  Learning. 

As  for  human  proofs,  it  is  fo  large  a field,  as, 
in  a difcourfe  of  this  nature  and  brevity,  it  is  fit 
rather  to  ufe  choice  of  thofe  things  which  we  fhall 
produce,  than  to  embrace  the  variety  of  them. 
Firft,  therefore,  in  tho.  degrees  of  human  honour 
amongft  the  heathen,  it  was  the  highefi;  to  obtain 
to  a veneration  and  adoration  as  a God.  ITis  unto 
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the  Chriftians  is  as  the  forbidden  fruit.  But  we 
fpeak  now  feparately  of  human  teftimony:  accord- 
ing to  which,  that  which  the  Grecians  call  Apotheo- 
Jis.y  and  the  Latins.,  relatio  inter  divas.,  was  the  fu- 
preme  honour  which  man  could  attribute  unto 
man : efpecially  when  it  was  given,  not  by  a formal 
Decree  or  A6l  of  State,  as  it  was  ufed  among  the 
Roman  Emperors,  but  by  an  inward  afTent  and  be- 
lief. Which  honour,  being  fo  high,  had  alfo  a de- 
gree or  middle  Term  : for  there  were  reckoned, 
above  human  honours,  honours  Heroical  and  Di- 
vine ; in  the  attribution  and  diftribution  of  which 
honours,  we  fee.  Antiquity  made  this  difference : 
that  whereas  Founders  and  Uniters  of  States  and 
Cities,  Lawgivers,  extirpers  of  Tyrants,  Fathers  of 
the  people,  and  other  eminent  perfons  in  civil  me- 
rit, were  honoured  but  with  the  Titles  of  Worthies 
or  Demi-gods  ; fuch  as  were  Hercules.,  Thefeus., 
Minos,  Romulus,  and  the  like  : on  the  other  fide, 
fuch  as  were  Inventors  and  Authors  of  new  Arts, 
endowments,  and  commodities  towards  man  s life, 
were  ever  Confecrated  amongft  the  gods  themfelves ; 
as  were  Ceres,  Bacchus , JlAercurtus , Apollo,  and 
others  : and  juftly  j for  the  merit  of  the  former  is 
confined  within  the  Circle  of  an  age  or  a nation ; and 
is  like  fruitful  fhowers,  which  though  they  be  pro- 
fitable and  good,  yet  ferve  but  for  that  feafon,  and 
for  a latitude  of  ground  where  they  fall ; but  the 
other  is  indeed  like  the  benefits  of  Heaven,  which 
are  permanent  and  univerfal.  The  former,  again,  is 
mixed  with  Ifrife  and  perturbation  j but  the  latter 
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hath  the  true  Chara6ler  of  Divine  prefence,  com- 
ing in  aura  leni.^  without  noife  or  agitation. 

Neither  is  certainly  that  other  merit  of  learning, 
in  repreffing  the  inconveniences  which  grow  from 
man  to  man,  much  inferior  to  the  former,  of  reliev- 
ing the  neceffities  which  arife  from  nature  \ which 
merit  was  lively  fet  forth  by  the  Ancients  in  that 
feigned  Relation  of  Orpheus’s  Theatre,  where  all 
beafts  and  birds  alTembled ; and,  forgetting  their 
feveral  appetites,  fome  of  prey,  fome  of  game, 
fome  of  quarrel,  ftood  all  fociably  together  liften- 
ing  to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  Harp;  the  found 
whereof  no  fooner  ceafed,  or  was  drowned  by  fome 
louder  noife,  but  every  beafl:  returned  to  his  own 
nature  : wherein  is  aptly  defcribed  the  nature  and 
condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of  favage  and  un- 
reclaimed defires  of  profit,  of  lull,  of  Revenge; 
which  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  Laws, 
to  Religion,  fweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and 
perfuafion  of  Books,  of  Sermons,  of  harangues,  fo 
long  is  fociety  and  peace  maintained  ; but  if  thefe 
inftruments  be  filent,  or  that  fedition  and  tumult 
make  them  not  audible,  all  things  diffolve  into 
Anarchy  and  Confufion. 

But  this  appeareth  more  manifeftly,  when  Kings 
themfelves,  or  perfons  of  authority  under  them,  or 
other  Governors  in  Commonwealths  and  popular 
Eftates,  are  endued  with  Learning.  For  although 
he  might  be  thought  partial  to  his  own  profeflion, 
that  faid.  Then  Jhould  people  and  ejiates  be  happy.^ 
when  either  Kings  were  Philofophers.^  or  Philofo- 
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phers  Kings ; yet  fo  much  is  verified  by  experi- 
ence, that  under  learned  Princes  and  Governors 
there  have  been  ever  the  heft  times  ; for  howfoever 
Kings  may  have  their  imperfedtions  in  their  paf- 
fions  and  Cuftoms  ; yet  if  they  be  illuminate  by 
learning,  they  have  thofe  Notions  of  Religion,  po- 
licy, and  morality,  which  do  preferve  them,  and  re- 
frain them  from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory  errors 
and  excefles ; whifpering  evermore  in  their  ears,  when 
Counfellors  and  fervants  ftand  mute  and  filent. 
And  Senators  or  Counfellors  likewife,  which  be 
Learned,  do  proceed  upon  more  fafe  and  fubftantial 
principles,  than  Counfellors  which  are  only  men  of 
experience  ; the  one  fort  keeping  dangers  afar  off, 
whereas  the  other  difcover  them  not  till  they 
come  near  hand,  and  then  truft  to  the  agility  of 
their  wit  to  ward  off  or  avoid  them. 

Which  felicity  of  times  under  learned  Princes, 
(to  keep  ftill  the  Law  of  brevity,  by  ufing  the  moft 
eminent  and  feledled  examples),  doth  beft  appear 
in  the  age  which  pafTed  from  the  death  Donutian 
the  Emperor  until  the  Reign  of  Commodus ; com- 
prehending a fucceflion  of  fix  Princes,  all  learned, 
or  fingular  Favourers  and  Advancers  of  Learning  j 
which  age,  for  temporal  refpedfs,  was  the  moft 
happy  and  flourifhing  that  ever  the  Roman  Empire, 
(which  then  was  a model  of  the  World,)  enjoyed ; 
a matter  revealed  and  prefigured  unto  Domitian  in 
a Dream  the  night  before  he  was  flain  ; for  he 
thought  there  was  grown  behind  upon  his  ftioulders 
a neck  and  a head  of  Gold  : which  came  accord- 
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ingly  to  pafs  in  thofe  golden  times  which  fuc- 
ceeded : of  which  Princes  we  will  make  fome  com- 
memoration ; wherein  although  the  matter  will  be 
vulgar,  and  may  be  thought  fitter  for  a Declama- 
tion than  agreeable  to  a Treatife  infolded  as  this  is, 
yet  becaufe  it  is  pertinent  to  the  point  in  hand, 
Neque  femper  arcum  tendit  Apollo.^  and  to  name 
them  only  were  too  naked  and  curfory,  I will  not 
omit  it  altogether.  The  firft  was  Nerva  ; the  ex- 
cellent temper  of  whofe  government  is  by  a glance 
in  Cornelius  Tacitus  touched  to  the  life:  Pojiquam 
divus  Nerva  res  olim  infociabiles  mifcuijjet.^  imperium 
et  libertatem.  And  in  token  of  his  Learning^  the 
laft  A6f  of  his  fhort  Reign,  left  to  memory,  was  a 
miflive  to  his  adopted  fon  Trajan.^  proceeding  upon 
fome  inward  difcontent  at  the  ingratitude  of  the 
times,  comprehended  in  a verfe  of  Homer’s  : 

Telis,  Pkcebe,  tuis  Lacrymas  ulcifcere  nojlras. 

Trajan.^  who  fucceeded,  was  for  his  perfon  not 
Learned : but  if  we  will  hearken  to  the  fpeech  of 
our  Saviour,  that  faith.  He  that  receiveth  a Pro- 
phet in  the  name  of  a Prophet.^  /hall  have  a Pro- 
phet’s reward.,  he  deferveth  to  be  placed  amongft 
the  moft  learned  Princes  : for  there  was  not  a 
greater  admirer  of  Learning,  or  Benefadfor  of 
Learning  ; a founder  of  famous  Libraries,  a perpe- 
tual Advancer  of  Learned  men  to  office,  and  a fa- 
miliar converfer  with  learned  Profeflbrs  and  Pre- 
ceptors, who  were  noted  to  have  then  moft  credit 
in  Court.  On  the  other  fide,  how  much  Trajan’s 
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virtue  and  government  was  admired  and  renowned, 
furely  no  teftimony  of  grave  and  faithful  Hiftory 
doth  more  livelily  fet  forth,  than  that  legend  Tale 
of  Gregorius  Magnus.^  Biftiop  of  Rome.^  who  was 
noted  for  the  extreme  envy  he  bore  towards  all 
Heathen  excellency  : and  yet  he  is  reported,  out  of 
the  love  and  eftimation  of  Trajan's  moral  virtues, 
to  have  made  unto  God  paffionate  and  fervent 
prayers  for  the  delivery  of  his  foul  out  of  Hell:  and 
to  have  obtained  it,  with  a Caveat  that  he  ftiould 
make  no  more  fuch  Petitions.  In  this  Prince’s  time 
alfo,  the  perfecutions  againft  the  Chriftians  received 
intermilTion,  upon  the  certificate  of  Plinius  Secun- 
dus.,  a man  of  excellent  Learning,  and  by  Trajan 
advanced. 

Adrian.^  his  fucceflbr,  was  the  moft  curious  man 
that  lived,  and  the  moft  univerfal  inquirer  ; info- 
much  as  it  was  noted  for  an  error  in  his  mind,  that 
he  defired  to  comprehend  all  things,  and  not  to  re- 
ferve  himfelf  for  the  worthieft  things  : falling  into 
the  like  humour  that  was  long  before  noted  in 
Philip  of  Macedon ; who,  when  he  would  needs 
over-rule  and  put  down  an  excellent  Mufician  in 
an  argument  touching  Mufic,  was  well  anfwered 
by  him  again,  God  forbid.^  Sir,  faith  he,  that  your 
fortune  Jhould  be  fo  bad,  as  to  know  thefe  things  bet- 
ter than  I.  It  pleafed  God  likewife  to  ufe  the  cu- 
riofity  of  this  Emperor  as  an  inducement  to  the 
peace  of  his  Church  in  thofe  days.  For  having 
Christ  in  veneration,  not  as  a God  or  Saviour, 
but  as  a wonder  or  novelty  ; and  having  his  Pic- 
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ture  in  his  Gallery,  matched  with  Apollonius with 
whom,  in  his  vain  imagination,  he  thought  he  had 
■ fome  conformity ; yet  it  ferved  the  turn  to  allay 
:the  bitter  hatred  of  thofe  times  againft  the  Chril- 
! tian  name,  fo  as  the  Church  had  peace  during  his 
time.  And  for  his  government  civil,  although  he 
did  not  attain  to  that  of  Trajan’s  in  glory  of  Arms, 
or  perfe<5i:ion  of  Juftice,  yet  in  deferving  of  the 
weal  of  the  Subjedt  he  did  exceed  him.  For  Tra- 
jan erected  many  famous  Monuments  and  build- 
ings ; infomuch  as  Conjlantine  the  Great  in  emu- 
lation was  wont  to  call  him  Parietaria.,  (Wall 
flower,)  becaufe  his  name  was  upon  fo  many  walls : 
but  his  buildings  and  works  were  more  of  glory 
and  triumph  than  ufe  and  neceffity.  But  Adrian 
fpent  his  whole  Reign,  which  was  peaceable,  in  a 
perambulation  or  Survey  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
giving  order,  and  making  aflignation  where  he  went, 
for  re-edifying  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Forts  de- 
cayed ; and  for  cutting  of  Rivers  and  ftreams,  and 
for  making  Bridges  and  palTages,  and  for  policying 
of  Cities  and  Commonalties  with  new  ordinances 
and  Conftitutions,  and  granting  new  Franchifes 
and  incorporations ; fo  that  his  whole  time  was  a 
very  reftoration  of  all  the  lapfes  and  decays  of  for- 
mer times. 

Antoninus  Pius.^  who  fucceeded  him,  was  a 
Prince  excellently  learned ; and  had  the  patient 
and  fubtle  wit  of  a Schoolman ; infomuch  as  in 
common  fpeech,  which  leaves  no  virtue  untaxed, 
he  was  called  Cymini  Sedtor^  (a  Carver  or  divider 
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of  Cummin,)  which  is  one  of  the  leaft  feeds  ; fuch 
a patience  he  had  and  fettled  fpirit,  to  enter  into 
the  leaft  and  moft  exacft  differences  of  caufes  ; a 
fruit  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  tranquillity  and  fe- 
renity  of  his  mind  j which  being  no  ways  charged 
or  incumbered,  either  with  fears,  remorfes,  or  fcru- 
ples,  but  having  been  noted  for  a man  of  the  pureft 
goodnefs,  without  all  fidtion^or  affedfation,  that 
hath  reigned  or  lived,  made  his  mind  continually 
prefent  and  entire.  He  likewife  approached  a de- 
gree nearer  unto  Chriffianity,  and  became,  as 
Agrtppa  faid  unto  St.  Paul.^  half  a Chrijlian-,  hold- 
ing their  Religion  and  Law  in  good  opinion,  and 
not  only  ceafing  perfecution,  but  giving  way  to  the 
advancement  of  Chriftians. 

There  fucceeded  him  the  firft  Divi  fraires.^  the 
two  adoptive  brethren,  Lucius  Commodus  Verus^ 
(Son  to  /Elms  Verus.^  who  delighted  much  in  the 
fofter  kind  of  Learning,  and  was  wont  to  call  the 
Poet  Martial  his  Virgil.,)  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus;  whereof  the  latter,  who  obfcured  hiS’ 
colleague  and  furvived  him  long,  was  named  the 
Philofopher : who,  as  he  excelled  all  the  reft  in 
Learning,  fo  he  excelled  them  likewife  in  perfec- 
tion of  all  Royal  virtues  ; infomuch  as  Julianus 
the  Emperor,  in  his  book  intitled  Cafares^  being  as 
a Pafquin  or  Satire  to  deride  all  his  Predeceffbrs, 
feigned  that  they  were  all  invited  to  a Banquet  of 
the  gods,  and  Silenus  the  Jefter  fat  at  the  nether 
end  of  the  Table,  and  beftowed  a feoff  on  every 
one  as  they  came  in  ; but  when  Marcus  Philofo- 
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phus  came  in,  Silenus  was  gravelled,  and  out  of 
Countenance,  not  knowing  where  to  carp  at  him  ; 
fave  at  the  laft  he  gave  a glance  at  his  patience  to- 
wards his  wife.  And  the  virtue  of  this  Prince, 
continued  with  that  of  his  Predeceflbr,  made  the 
name  of  Antoninus  fo  facred  in  the  World,  that 
though  it  were  extremely  difhonoured  in  Commo- 
dus.^  Caracalla^  and  Heliogabalus.^  who  all  bore  the 
name,  yet  when  Alexander  Severus  refufed  the 
name,  becaufe  he  was  a ftranger  to  the  Family,  the 
Senate  with  one  acclamation  faid,  ^uomodo  Auguf- 
tus,y?f  et  Antoninus.  In  fuch  renown  and  vene- 
ration was  the  name  of  thefe  two  Princes,  in  thofe 
days,  that  they  would  have  it  as  a perpetual  addi- 
tion in  all  the  Emperor’s  ftyles.  In  this  Empe- 
ror’s times  alfo  the  Church  for  the  moft  part  was 
in  peace ; fo  as  in  this  fequence  of  fix  Princes  we 
do  fee  the  blefled  effects  of  Learning  in  fovereignty, 
painted  forth  in  the  greateft  Table  of  the  World. 

But  for  a Tablet,  or  Pidture  of  fmaller  volume, 
(not  prefuming  to  fpeak  of  your  Majefty  that 
liveth,)  in  my  Judgment  the  moft  excellent  is  that 
of  Oueen  Eliscabeth.,  your  immediate  Predeceftbr 
in  this  part  of  Britain ; a Princefs  that,  if  Plutarch 
were  now  alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would 
trouble  him,  I think,  to  find  for  her  a parallel 
amongft  women.  This  Lady  was  endued  with 
learning  in  her  fex  fingular,  and  rare  even  amongft 
mafeuline  Princes  ; whether  we  fpeak  of  Learning, 
Language,  or  of  fcience,  modern  or  ancient.  Divi- 
nity or  Humanity : and  unto  the  very  laft  year  of 
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her  life  fhe  was  accuftomed  to  appoint  fet  hours  for 
reading,  fcarcely  any  young  Student  in  a Univer- 
fity  more  daily,  or  more  duly.  As  for  her  govern- 
ment, I alTure  myfelf,  I (hall  not  exceed,  if  I do 
affirm  that  this  part  of  the  Ifland  never  had  forty- 
five  years  of  better  times  ; and  yet  not  through  the 
calmnefs  of  the  feafon,  but  through  the  wifdom  of 
her  regimen.  For  if  there  be  confidered  of  the 
one  fide,  the  truth  of  Religion  eftablifhed,  the  con- 
ftant  peace  and  fecurity,  the  good  adminiftration 
of  Juft  ice,  the  temperate  ufe  of  the  prerogative, 
not  flackened,  nor  much  ftrained,  the  flouriftiing 
ftate  of  Learning,  fortable  to  fo  excellent  a Pa- 
tronefs,  the  convenient  eftate  of  wealth  and  means, 
both  of  Crown  and  Subjecft,  the  habit  of  obedience, 
and  the  moderation  of  difcontents ; and  there  be 
confidered,  on  the  other  fide,  the  differences  of 
Religion,  the  troubles  of  Neighbour  Countries,  the 
ambition  of  Spain.,  and  oppofition  of  Rome-,  and 
then,  that  fhe  was  folitary  and  of  herfelf : thefe 
things,  I fay,  confidered,  as  I could  not  have 
chofen  an  inftance  fo  recent  and  fo  proper,  fo,  I 
fuppofe,  I could  not  have  chofen  one  more  re- 
markable or  eminent  to  the  purpofe  now  in  hand, 
which  is  concerning  the  conjun6lion  of  learning  in 
the  Prince  with  felicity  in  the  people. 

Neither  hath  Learning  an  influence  and  opera- 
tion only  upon  civil  merit  and  moral  virtue,  and 
the  Arts  or  temperature  of  peace  and  peaceable  go- 
vernment ; but  likewife  it  hath  no  lefs  power  and 
efficacy  in  enablement  towards  martial  and  mili- 
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tary  virtue  and  prowefs;  as  may  be  notably  repre- 
fented  in  the  examples  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Cesfar  the  Didlator,  mentioned  before,  but  now  in 
fit  place  to  be  refumed  ; of  whofe  virtues  and  Adis 
in  war  there  needs  no  note  or  recital,  having  been 
the  wonders  of  time  in  that  kind  ; but  of  their  af- 
fedlions  towards  learning,  and  perfedlions  in  learn- 
ing, it  is  pertinent  to  fay  fomewhat. 

Alexander  was  bred  and  taught  under  Arljlotle 
the  great  Philofopher,  who  dedicated  divers  of  his 
Books  of  Philofophy  unto  him  : he  was  attended 
with  Callijihenes  and  divers  other  learned  perfons, 
that  followed  him  in  Camp,  throughout  his  Jour- 
neys and  Conquefts.  What  price  and  eftimation 
he  had  learning  in  doth  notably  appear  in  thefe 
three  particulars  : firft,  in  the  envy  he  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  he  bore  towards  Achilles^  in  this,  that  he 
had  fo  good  a Trumpet  of  his  praifes  as  Homer’s 
verfes ; fecondly,  in  the  judgment  or  folution  he 
gave  touching  that  precious  Cabinet  of  Darius.^ 
which  was  found  among  his  jewels  j whereof  quef- 
tion  was  made  what  thing  was  worthy  to  be  put 
into  it ; and  he  gave  his  opinion  for  Homer's  works  : 
thirdly,  in  his  letter  to  Arijiotle.,  after  he  had  fet 
forth  his  books  of  Nature,  wherein  he  expoftu- 
lated  with  him  for  publifhing  the  fecrets  or  Myf- 
teries  of  Philofophy ; and  gave  him  to  underftand 
that  himfelf  efleemed  it  more  to  excel  other  men 
in  Learning  and  knowledge  than  in  power  and  Em- 
pire. And  what  ufe  he  had  of  learning  doth  appear, 
or  rather  fhine,  in  all  his  fpeeches  and  anfwers,  be- 
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ing  full  of  fcience,  and  ufe  of  fcience,  and  that  in 
all  variety. 

And  herein  again  it  may  feem  a thing  fcholafti- 
cal,  and  fomewhat  idle,  to  recite  things  that  every 
man  knoweth ; but  yet,  fince  the  argument  I han- 
dle leadeth  me  thereunto,  I am  glad  that  men  fhall 
perceive  I am  as  willing  to  flatter,  if  they  will  fo 
call  it,  an  Alexander.^  or  a Ccefar.,  or  an  Antoninus., 
that  are  dead  many  hundred  years  fmce,  as  any  that 
now  liveth  : for  it  is  the  difplaying  of  the  glory  of 
Learning  in  Sovereignty  that  I propound  to  my- 
felf,  and  not  a humour  of  declaiming  in  any  man’s 
praifes.  Obferve  then  the  fpeech  he  ufed  of  Dio- 
genes., and  fee  if  it  tend  not  to  the  true  ftate  of  one 
of  the  greatefl  queftions  of  moral  Philofophy ; whe- 
ther the  enjoying  of  outward  things,  or  the  con- 
temning of  them,  be  the  greatefl;  happinefs  ; for 
when  he  faw  Diogenes  fo  perfedfly  contented  with 
fo  little,  he  faid  to  thofe  that  mocked  at  his  condi- 
tion, Were  I not  Alexander.,  1 would  wijh  to  be  Dio- 
genes. But  Seneca  inverteth  it,  and  faith ; Plus 
erat,  quod  hie  nollet  accipere,  qudm  quod  ille  pojfet 
dare.  (There  were  more  things  which  Diogenes 
would  have  refufed.,  than  there  were  which  Alexan- 
der could  have  given.) 

Obferve  again  that  fpeech  which  was  ufual  with 
him.  That  he  felt  his  mortality  chiefly  in  two  things. 
Sleep  and  Lufl;  and  fee  if  it  were  not  a fpeech  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  depth  of  natural  Philofophy,  and 
liker  to  have  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  Ariflotle 
or  Democritus,  than  from  Alexander. 
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See  again  that  fpeech  of  Humanity  and  poefy ; 
when  upon  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  he  called 
unto  him  one  of  his  flatterers,  that  was  wont  to  af- 
fcribe  to  him  divine  honour,  and  faid,  Look.^  this 
is  very  blood ^ this  is  not  fuch  a liquor  as  Homer 
fpeaketh  of^  which  ran  from  Venus’  hand,  when  it 
was  pierced  by  Diomede s. 

See  likewife  his  readinefs  in  reprehenfion  of  Lo- 
gic, in  the  fpeech  he  ufed  to  Cajfander,  upon  a 
complaint  that  was  made  againfl;  his  father  Anti- 
pater:  for  when  Alexander  happened  to  fay.  Do 
you  think  thefe  men  would  have  come  from  fo  far  to 
complain,  except  they  had  juft  caufe  of  grief  ? And 
Caffander  anfwered.  Tea,  that  was  the  matter, 
becaufe  they  thought  they  Jhould  not  be  difproved. 
Said  Alexander  laughing  : See  the  fubtilties  of  Arif- 
tatle,  to  take  a matter  both  ways.  Pro  et  Contra, 
&c. 

But  note  again  how  well  he  could  ufe  the  fame 
Art,  which  he  reprehended,  to  ferve  his  own  hu- 
mour : when  bearing  a fecret  grudge  to  Calli/lhe- 
nes,  becaufe  he  was  againfl:  the  new  ceremony  of 
his  adoration,  feafting  one  night  where  the  fame 
Calli/ihenes  was  at  the  table,  it  was  moved  by  fome 
after  fupper,  for  entertainment  fake,  that  Callijihe- 
nes,  who  was  an  eloquent  man,  might  fpeak  of 
fome  theme  or  purpofe,  at  his  own  choice  : which 
Callijihenes  did  : choofmg  the  praife  of  the  Mace- 
donian Nation  for  his  difcourfe,  and  performing 
the  fame  with  fo  good  manner,  as  the  hearers  were 
much  raviflied : whereupon  Alexander,  nothing 
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pleafed,  faid,  It  was  eafy  to  be  eloquent  upon  fo  good 
a juhjeSi.  But,  faith  he,  Turn  your  Jiyle^  and  let 
us  hear  what  you  can  fay  againji  us  : which  Cal- 
lijihenes  prefently  undertook,  and  did  with  that 
fting  and  life,  that  Alexander  interrupted  him,  and 
faid.  The  goodnefs  of  the  caufe  made  him  eloquent  be- 
fore^ and  defpite  made  him  eloquent  then  again. 

Confider  further,  for  tropes  of  Rhetoric,  that  ex- 
cellent ufe  of  a Metaphor  or  tranflation,  wherewith 
he  taxed  Antipater who  was  an  imperious  and  ty- 
rannous Governor  : for  when  one  of  Antipater’s 
friends  commended  him  to  Alexander  for  his  mo- 
deration, that  he  did  not  degenerate,  as  his  other 
Lieutenants  did,  into  the  Perfian  pride,  in  ufe  of 
purple,  but  kept  the  ancient  habit  of  Macedon.^  of 
black ; Frue.^  faith  Alexander but  Antipater  is  all 
purple  within.  Or  that  other,  when  Parmenio 
came  to  him  in  the  plain  of  Arbela^  and  fhowed 
him  the  innumerable  multitude  of  his  enemies,  ef- 
pecially  as  they  appeared  by  the  infinite  number 
of  lights,  as  it  had  been  a new  firmament  of  ftars, 
and  thereupon  advifed  him  to  aflail  them  by  night : 
whereupon  he  anfwered.  That  he  would  not  Jieal 
the  Vilfory. 

For  matter  of  policy,  weigh  that  fignificant  dif- 
tin£l:ion,  fo  much  in  all  ages  embraced,  that  he 
made  between  his  two  friends,  Hephaftion  and 
Craterus.^  when  he  faid.  That  the  one  loved  Alexan- 
der., and  the  other  loved  the  King : defcribing  the 
principal  difference  of  Princes’  beft  fervants,  that 
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fome  in  afFeclion  love  their  perfon,  and  others  in 
duty  love  their  crown. 

Weigh  alfo  that  excellent  taxation  of  an  Error, 
ordinary  with  Counfellors  of  Princes,  that  they 
counfel  their  Mafters  according  to  the  model  of 
their  own  mind  and  fortune,  and  not  of  their  Maf- 
ters’ ; when,  upon  Darius’s  great  offers,  Parme- 
nio  had  laid.  Surely  I would  accept  theje  offers.^  were 
I as  Alexander ; faith  Alexander.^  So  would  /,  were 
I as  Parmenio. 

Laftly,  weigh  that  quick  and  acute  reply,  which 
he  made  when  he  gave  fo  large  gifts  to  his  friends 
and  fervants,  and  was  afked  what  he  did  referve  for 
himfelf,  and  he  anfwered,  Hope : weigh,  I fay, 
whether  he  had  not  caft  up  his  account  right,  be- 
caufe  Hope  muft  be  the  portion  of  all  that  refolve 
upon  great  enterprifes.  For  this  was  Ccefar’s  por- 
tion when  he  went  firft  into  Gaul.,  his  eflate  being 
then  utterly  overthrown  with  Largeffes.  And 
this  was  likewife  the  portion  of  that  noble  Prince, 
howfoever  tranfported  with  ambition,  Henry  Duke 
of  Guife.,  of  whom  it  was  ufually  faid,  that  he  was 
the  greateft  Ufurer  in  France,  becaufe  he  had  turned 
all  his  eftate  into  obligations. 

T o conclude,  therefore  : as  certain  Critics  are 
ufed  to  fay  hyperbolically.  That  if  all  fciences  were 
lof  they  might  be  found  in  Virgil ! fo  certainly  this 
may  be  faid  truly,  there  are  the  prints  and  footfteps 
of  Learning  in  thofe  few  fpeeches  which  are  re- 
ported of  this  Prince  ; the  admiration  of  whom. 
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when  I confider  him  not  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  as  Arijiotle's  Scholar,  hath  carried  me  too 
far. 

As  for  Julius  Cafar.,  the  excellency  of  his  learn- 
ing needeth  not  to  be  argued  from  his  education,  , 
or  his  company,  or  his  fpeeches  ; but  in  a further 
degree  doth  declare  itfelf  in  his  writings  and 
works  ; whereof  fome  are  extant  and  permanent, 
and  fome  unfortunately  perifhed.  For,  firft,  we 
fee,  there  is  left  unto  us  that  excellent  Hiftory  of 
his  own  wars,  which  he  intitled  only  a Commentary, 
wherein  all  fucceeding  times  have  admired  the  fo- 
lid  weight  of  matter,  and  the  real  paffages  and 
lively  Images  of  aftions  and  perfons,  expreffed  in 
the  greateft  propriety  of  words  and  perfpicuity  of 
Narration  that  ever  was  ; which  that  it  was  not 
the  effedl  of  a natural  gift,  but  of  Learning  and 
precept,  is  well  witnefled  by  that  work  of  his,  in- 
titled,  De  Analogia,  being  a grammatical  Philofo- 
phy,  wherein  he  did  labour  to  make  this  fame  F ox 
ad  placitum  to  become  Vox  ad  Ucitum^  and  to  re- 
duce cuftom  of  fpeech  to  congruity  of  fpeech  ; and 
took,  as  it  were,  the  picture  of  words  from  the 
life  of  reafon. 

So  we  receive  from  him,  as  a Monument  both 
of  his  power  and  Learning,  the  then  reformed 
computation  of  the  year ; well  expreffing  that  he 
took  it  to  be  as  great  a glory  to  himfelf  to  obferve 
and  know  the  law  of  the  Heavens,  as  to  give  law 
to  men  upon  the  earth. 

So  likewife  in  that  book  of  his,  Anti-Cato^  it 
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may  eafily  appear  that  he  did  afpire  as  well  to  vic- 
tory of  wit  as  vidtory  of  war  ; undertaking  therein 
a conflidf  againft  the  greateft  Champion  with  the 
pen  that  then  lived,  Cicero  the  Orator, 

So  again  in  this  Book  of  Apophthegms.,  which  he 
collected,  we  fee  that  he  efteemed  it  more  honour 
to  make  himfelf  but  a pair  of  Tables,  to  take  the 
wife  and  pithy  words  of  others,  than  to  have  every 
word  of  his  own  to  be  made  an  Apophthegm  or  an 
Oracle;  as  vain  Princes,  by  cuftom  of  flattery,  pre- 
tend to  do.  And  yet  if  I fliould  enumerate  divers 
of  his  fpeeches,  as  I did  thofe  of  Alexander.,  they 
are  truly  fuch  as  Solomon  noteth,  when  he  faith. 
Verba  fapientum  tanquam  aculei,  et  tanqua?n  clavi 
in  ahum  defixi : whereof,  I will  only  recite  three, 
not  fo  deledfable  for  elegancy,  but  admirable  for 
vigour  and  efficacy. 

As,  firff:,  it  is  reafon  he  be  thought  a Mafler  of 
words,  that  could  with  one  word  appeafe  a mutiny 
in  his  Army,  which  was  thus  : ThQ  Romans,  when 
their  Generals  did  fpeak  to  their  Army,  did  ufe  the 
word  Milites,  but  when  the  Magiffrates  fpake  to 
the  people,  they  did  ufe  the  word  ^irites.  The 
Soldiers  were  in  tumult,  and  feditioufly  prayed  to 
be  cafhiered ; not  that  they  fo  meant,  but  by  ex- 
pofliulation  thereof  to  draw  Ccefar  to  other  Condi- 
tions ; wherein  he  being  refolute  not  to  give  way, 
after  fome  fllence,  he  began  his  fpeech.  Ego  ^ui- 
rites : which  did  admit  them  already  cafhiered  ; 
wherewith  they  were  fo  furprifed,  crofled,  and  con- 
fufed,  as  they  would  not  fuffer  him  to  go  on  in  his 
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fpeech,  but  relinquifhed  their  demands,  and  made 
it  their  fuit  to  be  again  called  by  the  name  of  Mi- 
lites. 

The  fecond  fpeech  was  thus;  Ccsfar  did  ex- 
tremely affedl  the  name  of  King  ; and  fome  were 
fet  on,  as  he  pafTed  by,  in  popular  acclamation  to 
falute  him  King  ; whereupon,  finding  the  cry  weak 
and  poor,  he  put  it  ofF  thus,  in  a kind  of  Jeft,  as  if 
they  had  miftaken  his  furname;  Non  Rex  Jum.,  fed 
Ccsfar;  a fpeech,  that  if  it  be  fearched,  the  life  and 
fulnefs  of  it  can  fcarce  be  exprefled  ; for,  firft,  it 
was  a refufal  of  the  name,  but  yet  not  ferious  ; 
again,  it  did  fignify  an  infinite  confidence  and  mag- 
nanimity, as  if  he  prefumed  Cafar  was  the  greater 
Title  ; as  by  his  worthinefs  it  is  come  to  pafs  till 
this  day ; but  chiefly  it  was  a fpeech  of  great  allure- 
ment toward  his  own  purpofe  ; as  if  the  State  did 
ftrive  with  him  but  for  a name,  whereof  mean  fa- 
milies were  vefted ; for  Rex  was  a furname  with 
the  Romans.^  as  well  as  King  is  with  us. 

The  laft  fpeech  which  I will  mention,  was  ufed 
to  Metellus;  when  Cafar,  after  War  declared,  did 
poflefs  himfelf  of  the  City  of  Rome;  at  which  time 
entering  into  the  inner  Treafury  to  take  the  money 
there  accumulated,  Metellus being  Tribune,  for- 
bade him;  whereto  Ccefar  faid.  That  if  he  did  not 
defifl.^  he  would  lay  him  dead  in  the  place.  And 
prefently  taking  himfelf  up,  he  added,  Adolefcens., 
durius  eji  mihi  hoc  dicere  qudm  facere.  ^ Young  man, 
it  is  harder  for  me  to  fpeak  than  to  do  it.  A fpeech 
compounded  of  the  greateft  terror  and  greateft 
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clemency  that  could  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of 
man. 

But  to  return  and  conclude  with  him;  it  is  evi- 
dent, himfelf  knew  well  his  own  perfedfion  in 
learning,  and  took  it  upon  him ; as  appeared  when, 
upon  occafion  that  fome  fpake  what  a Arrange  re- 
folution  it  was  in  Lucius  Sylla  to  refign  his  Didla- 
ture ; he  fcoffing  at  him,  to  his  own  advantage, 
anfwered.  That  Sylla  could  not  Jhill  of  Letters^  and 
therefore  knew  not  how  to  Didlate. 

And  here  it  were  fit  to  leave  this  point,  touch- 
ing the  concurrence  of  military  Virtue  and  Learn- 
1 ing,  for  what  example  would  come  with  any  grace 
i after  thofe  two  of  Alexander  and  Ceefar?  were  it 
not  in  regard  of  the  rarenefs  of  Circumftance,  that 
I find  in  one  other  particular,  as  that  which  did  fo 
fuddenly  pafs  from  extreme  fcorn  to  extreme  won- 
der ; and  it  is  of  Xenophon  the  Philofopher,  who 
went  from  Socrates’  School  into  Jfa^  in  the  expe- 
. dition  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  againft  King  Jr~ 

: taxer xes.  This  Xenophon  at  that  time  was  very 
young,  and  never  had  feen  the  Wars  before  ; nei- 
rther  had  any  command  in  the  Army,  but  only  fol- 
lowed the  War  as  a Voluntary,  for  the  love  and 
• converfation  of  Proxenus  his  Friend.  He  was 
prefent  when  Faltnus  came  in  IVleflage  from  the 
.great  King  to  the  Grecians^  after  that  Cyrus  was 
(lain  in  the  field,  and  they  a handful  of  men  left  to 
themfelves  in  the  midfl:  of  the  King’s  Territories 
cut  ofF  from  their  Country  by  many  navigable 
Rivers,  and  many  hundred  miles.  The  Mefiage 
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imported,  that  they  fhould  deliver  up  their  Arms, 
and  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  King’s  mercy.  To 
which  Meflage  before  anfwer  was  made  divers  of 
the  Army  conferred  familiarly  with  Falinus:  and 
amongft  the  reft  Xenophon  happened  to  fay,  JVhy^ 
Falinus^  we  have  now  but  thefe  two  things  left^  our 
Arms  and  our  Virtue  ! and  if  we  yield  up  our  Arms ^ 
how  Jhallwe  make  ufe  of  our  Virtue?  Whereto 
nus  folding  on  him,  faid.  If  I be  not  deceived^  young 
Gentleman^  you  are  an  Athenian  ; and^  I believe  you 
fudy  Philojophy^  and  it  is  pretty  that  you  fay:  but  you 
are  much  abujed^if  you  think  your  Virtue  can  with- 
fand  the  King's  power.  Here  was  the  fcorn;  the 
wonder  followed  i which  was,  that  this  young 
Scholar,  or  Philofopher,  after  all  the  Captains  were 
murdered  in  parley  by  Treafon,  condu£l:ed  thofe 
ten  Thoufand  foot,  through  the  heart  of  all  the 
King’s  high  Countries,  from  Babylon  to  Grcecta 
in  fafety,  in  defpite  of  all  the  King’s  forces,  to  the 
aftoniftiment  of  the  world,  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  Grecians  in  time  focceeding  to  make  inva- 
fion  upon  the  Kings  of  Perfta:  as  was  after 
purpofed  by  JaJon  the  Theffalian,  attempted  by 
Agefilaus  the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander 
the  Macedonian,  all  upon  the  ground  of  the  aft  of 

that  young  Scholar.  ^ 

To  proceed  now  from  Imperial  and  Military  vir- 
tue to  Moral  and  private  virtue  : firft,  it  is  an  af- 
fored  truth,  which  is  contained  in  the  Verfes  : 

Scilicet  ingenuas  didiciffe  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  necfmit  ejfeferos. 
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It  taketh  away  the  wildnefs  and  Barbarifm  and 
fiercenefs  of  men’s  minds  ; but  indeed  the  accent 
had  need  be  upon  fideliter:  for  a little  fuperficial 
learning  doth  rather  work  a contrary  effect.  It 
taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity,  and  infolency,  by 
copious  fuggeftion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  reafons  on 
both  fides,  and  to  turn  back  the  firft  offers  and 
conceits  of  the  mind,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  but 
examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain  admira- 
tion of  any  thing,  which  is  the  Root  of  all  weak- 
nefs:  for  all  things  are  admired  either  becaufe  they 
are  new,  or  becaufe  they  are  great.  For  novelty, 
no  man  that  wadeth  in  learning  or  contemplation 
throughly,  but  will  find  that  Printed  in  his  heart 
Nil  novi  fuper  terram.  Neither  can  any  man  mar- 
vel at  the  play  of  Puppets,  that  goeth  behind  the 
Curtain,  and  advifeth  well  of  the  Motion.  And 
for  Magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after  that 
he  was  ufed  to  great  Armies,  and  the  great  Con- 
quefts  of  the  fpacious  Provinces  in  Afia.^  when  he 
received  Letters  out  of  Greece.,  of  fome  fights  and 
fervices  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a paffage 
or  a Fort  or  fome  walled  Town  at  the  moft,  he 
faid.  It  feemed  ta  him^  that  he  was  advert  ifed  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Mice.,  that  the  old  tales 
went  of  So  certainly,  if  a man  meditate  much 
upon  the  Univerfal  frame  of  Nature,  the  earth  with 
men  upon  it,  (the  Divinenefs  of  fouls  except,)  will 
not  feem  much  other  than  an  Ant-hill,  whereas 
fome  Ants  carry  Corn,  and  fome  carry  their  young, 
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and  fome  go  empty,  and  all  to-and-fro  a little  heap 
of  Duft.  It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of 
Death,  or  adverfe  Fortune  ; which  is  one  of  the 
greateft  impediments  of  Virtue,  and  imperfedlions 
of  manners.  For  if  a man’s  mind  be  deeply  fea- 
foned  with  the  confideration  of  the  mortality  and 
corruptible  nature  of  things,  he  will  eafily  concur 
with  Epi£ietus.^  who  went  forth  one  day  and  faw 
a Woman  weeping  for  her  Pitcher  of  earth  that 
was  broken ; and  went  forth  the  next  day  and  faw 
a W^oman  weeping  for  her  Son  that  was  Dead: 
and  thereupon  faid,  Heri  vidi  fragilem  frangi^  ho- 
die  vidi  mortalem  mori.  And  therefore  Virgil  did 
excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  Knowledge 
of  caufes  and  the  Conqueft  of  all  fears  together,  as 
Concomitantia . 

Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas, 

Sutque  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 

Subjecit  pedibus,Jlrepitumque  Acherontis  avari. 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  re- 
medies which  Learning  doth  Minifter  to  all  the 
difeafes  of  the  mind  ; fometimes  purging  the  ill- 
humours,  fometimes  opening  the  obftrudlions, 
fometimes  helping  Digeftion,  fometimes  increaling 
appetite,  fometimes  healing  the  wounds  and  exul- 
cerations thereof,  and  the  like ; and,  therefore,  I 
will  conclude  with  that  which  hath  Rationem  to- 
tius,  which  is,  that  it  difpofeth  the  Conftitution  of 
the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or  fettled  in  the  defedls 
thereof,  but  ftill  to  be  capable  and  fufceptible  of 
growth  and  Reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man 
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knows  not  what  it  is  to  defcend  into  himfelf,  or  to 
call  himfelf  to  account ; nor  the  pleafure  of  that 
SuaviJJima  vita^  indies  /entire  fe  fieri  meliorem.  The 
good  parts  he  hath  he  will  learn  to  fliew  to  the  full, 
and  ufe  them  dexteroufly,  but  not  much  to  increafe 
them  : the  faults  he  hath  he  will  learn  how  to  hide 
and  colour  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them  : 
like  an  ill  Mower,  that  mows  on  ftill,  and  never 
whets  his  Scythe.  Whereas  with  the  learned  man 
it  fares  otherwife,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the 
ufe  and  employment  thereof.  Nay  further,  in  ge- 
neral and  in  fum,  certain  it  is  that  Veritas  and 
Bonitas  differ  but  as  the  Seal  and  the  Print : for 
Truth  prints  Goodnefs  ; and  they  be  the  clouds  of 
Error  which  defcend  in  the  ftorms  of  paffions  and 
perturbations. 

From  Moral  virtue  let  us  pafs  on  to  matter  of 
power  and  commandment,  and  confider  whether 
in  right  Reafon  there  be  any  comparable  with  that 
wherewith  Knowledge  invefteth  and  Crowneth 
man’s  nature.  We  fee  the  dignity  of  the  Com- 
mandment is  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  Com- 
manded : to  have  commandment  over  Beads,  as 
Herdfmen  have,  is  a thing  contemptible ; to  have 
commandment  over  Children,  as  Schoolmafters 
have,  is  a matter  of  fmall  honour  j to  have  com- 
mandment over  Galley-flaves  is  a difparagement 
rather  than  an  honour.  Neither  is  the  command- 
ment of  Tyrants  much  better,  over  people  which 
have  put  off  the  generofity  of  their  minds:  and 
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therefore  it  was  ever  holden  that  honours  in  free 
Monarchies  and  Commonwealths  had  a fweetnefs 
more  than  in  Tyrannies ; becaule  the  command- 
ment extendeth  more  over  the  wills  of  men,  and 
not  only  over  their  deeds  and  fervices.  And 
therefore,  when  Virgil  putteth  himfelf  forth  to 
attribute  to  Augujius  Cafar  the  beft  of  human 
honours,  he  doth  it  in  thefe  words : 

ViSlorque  njolentes 

Per  populos  dat  jura,  nj'tamque  affeSlat  Olympo. 

But  the  commandment  of  Knowledge  is  yet  higher 
than  the  commandment  over  the  will ; for  it  is  a 
commandment  over  the  reafon,  belief,  and  under- 
ftanding  of  man,  which  is  the  higheft  part  of  the 
mind,  and  giveth  law  to  the  will  itfelf  *.  for  there  is 
no  power  on  earth  which  fetteth  up  a Throne  or 
Chair  of  State  in  the  fpirits  and  fouls  of  men,  and  in 

their  cogitations, imaginations,opinions, and  beliefs, 

but  Knowledge  and  Learning.  And  therefore  we 
fee  the  deteftable  and  extreme  pleafure  that  Arch- 
heretics, and  falfe  Prophets, and Impoftors  are  tranf- 
ported  with,  when  they  once  find  in  themfelves  that 
they  have  a fuperiority  in  the  faith  and  Confcience 
of  men  ; fo  great,  that,  if  they  have  once  tafted  of 
it,  it  is  feldom  feen  that  any  torture  or  perfecution 
can  make  them  relinquifh  or  abandon  it.  But  as 
this  is  that  which  the  Author  of  the  Revelation 
calleth  the  depth  or  profoundnefs  of  Satan  : fo  by 
argument  of  contraries,  the  juft  and  lawful  Sove- 
reignty over  men’s  underftanding,by  force  of  truth 
rightly  interpreted,  is  that  which  approacheth 
neareft  to  the  fimilitude  of  the  Divine  rule. 
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As  for  fortune  and  advancement,  the  beneficence 
of  learning  is  not  fo  confined  to  give  fortune  only 
to  States  and  Commonwealths,  as  it  doth  not  like- 
wife  give  Fortune  to  particular  perfons.  For  it 
was  well  noted  long  ago,  that  Ho?ner  hath  given 
more  men  their  livings,  than  either  Sylla^  or  Cce- 
far^  or  Augujius  ever  did,  notwithftanding  their 
great  largefTes  and  donatives,  and  diftributions  of 
Lands  to  fo  many  legions  ; and  no  doubt  it  is  hard 
to  fay,  whether  arms  or  learning  have  advanced 
greater  numbers.  And  in  cafe  of  Sovereignty  we 
fee,  that  if  arms  or  defcent  have  carried  away  the 
Kingdom,  yet  learning  hath  carried  the  Priefthood, 
which  ever  hath  been  in  fome  competition  with 
Empire. 

Again,  for  the  pleafure  and  delight  of  knowledge 
and  learning,  it  far  furpaffeth  all  other  in  nature  : 
for,  fhall  the  pleafures  of  the  affedfions  fo  exceed 
the  fenfes,  as  much  as  the  obtaining  of  defire  or 
Vidfory  exceedeth  a fong  or  a dinner;  and  muft 
not,  of  confequence,  the  pleafures  of  the  intelledf 
or  underftanding  exceed  the  pleafures  of  the  affec- 
tions ? We  fee  in  all  other  pleafures  there  is  fa- 
tiety,  and  after  they  be  ufed,  their  verdure  depart- 
eth ; which  fheweth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of 
pleafure,  and  not  pleafures  ; and  that  it  was  the  no- 
velty which  pleafed,  and  not  the  quality ; and  there- 
fore we  fee  that  voluptuous  men  turn  Friars,  and 
ambitious  Princes  turn  melancholy.  But  of  know- 
ledge there  is  no  fatiety,  but  fatisfadlion  and  appe- 
tite are  perpetually  interchangeable ; and  therefore 
appeareth  to  be  good  in  itfelf  fimply,  without  fal- 
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lacy  or  accident.  Neither  is  that  pleafure  of  fmall 
efficacy  and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man, 
which  the  Poet  Lucretius  defcribeth  elegantly, 

Suave  mart  magno,  turbantibus  aquora  vends,  &c. 

It  is  a view  of  delight^  faith  he,  to  Jiand  or  walk 
upon  the  Jhore  fide.,  and  to  fee  a Ship  tofed  with  tem- 
peji  upon  the  fea  ; or  to  be  in  a fortified  Power,  and 
to  fee  two  Battles  join  upon  a plain;  but  it  is  a plea- 
fure incomparable,  for  the  mind  of  man  to  be  fettled, 
landed,  and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of  truth  ; and 
from  thence  to  defcry  and  behold  the  errors,  pertur- 
bations, labours,  and  wanderings  up  and  down  of 
other  men. 

Laftly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments,  that  by 
learning  man  excelleth  man  in  that  wherein  man 
excelleth  beafts ; that  by  Learning  man  afcendeth 
to  the  heavens  and  their  motions,  where  in  body 
he  cannot  come,  and  the  like  ; let  us  conclude  with 
the  dignity  and  excellency  of  Knowledge  and 
Learning  in  that  whereunto  man’s  nature  doth 
moft  afpire,  which  is,  immortality  or  continuance : 
for  to  this  tendeth  generation,  and  raifing  of  houfes 
and  families ; to  this  buildings,  foundations,  and 
monuments ; to  this  tendeth  the  defire  of  memory, 
fame,  and  celebration,  and  in  effect  the  ftrength  of 
all  other  human  defires.  We  fee  then  how  far 
the  monuments  of  wit  and  learning  are  more  du- 
rable than  the  monuments  of  power  or  of  the 
hands.  For  have  not  the  Verfes  of  Homer  conti- 
nued twenty-five  hundred  years,  or  more,  without 
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the  lofs  of  a fyllable  or  letter  ; during  which  time, 
infinite  Palaces,  Temples,  Caftles,  Cities,  have 
been  decayed  and  demoliftied  ? It  is  not  pofilble 
to  have  the  true  pictures  or  ftatues  of  Cyrus^  Alex- 
ander.^ Ccefar  i no,  nor  of  the  Kings  or  great  Per- 
fonages  of  much  later  years;  for  the  originals  can- 
not laft,  and  the  Copies  cannot  but  lofe  of  the  life 
and  truth.  But  the  Images  of  men’s  wits  and 
knowledges  remain  in  Books,  exempted  from  the 
wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation. 
Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  Images,  becaufe 
they  generate  ftill,  and  caft  their  feeds  in  the  minds 
of  others,  provoking  and  caufing  infinite  adlions 
and  opinions  in  fucceeding  ages  : fo  that,  if  the  in- 
vention of  the  Ship  was  thought  fo  noble,  which 
carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to 
place,  and  confociateth  the  moft  remote  Regions 
in  participation  of  their  Fruits,  how  much  more 
are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  Ships,  pafs 
through  the  vaft  Seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  fo 
diftant  to  participate  of  the  wifdom,  illuminations, 
and  inventions,  the  one  of  the  other?  Nay  fur- 
ther, we  fee,  fome  of  the  Philofophers  which  were 
lead  divine,  and  moft  immerfed  in  the  fenfes,  and 
denied  generally  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  yet 
came  to  this  point,  that  whatfoever  motions  the 
fpirit  of  man  could  adl  and  perform  without  the 
Organs  of  the  body,  they  thought,  might  remain 
after  death,  which  were  only  thofe  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  not  of  the  affedlions  : fo  immortal 
and  incorruptible  a thing  did  knowledge  feem  unto 
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them  to  be.  But  we,  that  know  by  divine  Revela- 
tion, that  not  only  the  underftanding  but  the  aflFec- 
tions  purified,  not  only  the  fpirit  but  the  body 
changed,  fhall  be  advanced  to  immortality,  do  dif- 
claim  thefe  rudiments  of  the  fenfes.  But  it  muft 
be  remembered  both  in  this  laft  point,  and  fo  it 
may  likewife  be  needful  in  other  places,  that  in 
probation  of  the  dignity  of  Knowledge  or  Learn- 
ing, I did  in  the  beginning  feparate  Divine  tefti- 
mony  from  human,  which  Method  I have  purfued, 
and  fo  handled  them  both  apart. 

Neverthelefs,  I do  not  pretend,  and  I know  it 
will  be  impoffible  for  me,  by  any  Pleading  of  mine, 
to  reverfe  the  Judgment,  either  of  Mfop^ s Cock, 
that  preferred  the  Barleycorn  before  the  Gem ; 
or  of  Midas ^ that  being  chofen  Judge  between 
Apollo  Prefident  of  the  Mufes^  and  Pan  God  of 
the  Flocks,  judged  for  Plenty ; or  of  Paris^  that 
judged  for  Beauty  and  love  againft  Wifdom  and 
Power ; nor  of  Agrippina,  Occidat  matrem,  modo 
imperet,  that  preferred  Empire  with  conditions  ne- 
ver fo  deteftable  ; or  of  UlyJJes,  ^i  vetulam  prce- 
tulit  immortalitati,  being  a figure  of  thofe  which 
prefer  Cuftom  and  Habit  before  all  excellency ; or 
of  a number  of  the  like  popular  judgments.  For 
thefe  things  continue  as  they  have  been ; but  fo 
will  that  alfo  continue  whereupon  Learning  hath 
ever  relied,  and  which  faileth  not : JuJHJicata  ejl 
fapientia  a filiis  fuis. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  FRANCIS  BACON. 

Of  the  Proficience  and 
Advancement  of  Learning, 
Divine  and  Human. 

To  the  King. 

T might  feem  to  have  more  conve- 
nience, though  it  come  often  other- 
wife  to  pafs,  Excellent  King,  that  thofe, 
which  are  fruitful  in  their  generations, 
and  have  in  themfelves  the  forefight  of  Immorta- 
lity in  their  defendants,  fhould  likewife  be  more 
careful  of  the  good  eftate  of  future  times,  unto 
which  they  know  they  muft  tranfmit  and  commend 
over  their  deareft  pledges.  Queen  Elixabeth  was 
a fojourner  in  the  World  in  refpedi  of  her  unmar- 
ried life,  and  was  a bleffing  to  her  own  times  : and 
yet  fo  as  the  impreffion  of  her  good  Government, 
befides  her  happy  memory,  is  not  without  fome  ef- 
fedl  which  doth  furvive  her.  But  to  your  Ma- 
jefty,  whom  God  hath  already  blefled  with  fo  much 
Royal  iffue,  worthy  to  continue  and  reprefent  you 
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for  ever;  and  whofe  youthful  and  fruitful  bed  doth 
yet  promife  many  of  the  like  renovations ; it  is 
proper  and  agreeable  to  be  converfant,  not  only  in 
the  tranfitory  parts  of  good  government,  but  in 
thofe  adls  alfo  which  are  in  their  nature  permanent 
and  perpetual : amongft  the  which,  if  alFe£i:ion  do 
not  tranfport  me,  there  is  not  any  more  worthy 
than  the  further  endowment  of  the  world  with 
found  and  fruitful  knowledge.  For  why  fhould  a 
few  received  Authors  ftand  up  like  Hercules's  Co- 
lumns., beyond  which  there  fliould  be  no  failing  or 
difcovering,  fince  we  have  fo  bright  and  benign  a 
ftar  as  your  Majefty  to  condudf  and  profper  us  ? 
To  return  therefore  where  we  left,  it  remaineth 
to  confider  of  what  kind  thofe  A£ls  are,  which 
have  been  undertaken  and  performed  by  Kings 
and  others  for  the  increafe  and  advancement  of 
learning  ; wherein  I purpofe  to  fpeak  adfively  with- 
out digreffing  or  dilating. 

Let  this  ground  therefore  be  laid,  that  all  works 
are  overcome  by  amplitude  of  reward,  by  foundnefs 
of  diredlion,  and  by  the  conjundlion  of  labours. 
The  firft  multiplieth  endeavour,  the  fecond  pre- 
venteth  error,  and  the  third  fupplieth  the  frailty  of 
man  : but  the  principal  of  thefe  is  diredfion  : for 
Claudus  in  via  antevertit  curforem  extra  viam  ; and 
Solomon  excellently  fetteth  it  down.  If  the  Iron  be 
not  Jharp.,  itrequireth  more  Jirength;  but  Wijdom  is 
that  which  prevaileth;  fignifying  that  the  Inven- 
tion or  eledlion  of  the  Mean  is  more  efFeftual  than 
any  inforcement  or  accumulation  of  endeavours. 
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This  I am  induced  to  fpeak,  for  that  (not  dero- 
gating from  the  noble  intention  of  any  that  have 
been  defervers  towards  the  State  of  Learning)  I do 
obferve,  neverthelefs,  that  their  works  and  A61:s  are 
rather  matters  of  Magnificence  and  Memory,  than 
of  progreffion  and  proficience  ; and  tend  rather  to 
augment  the  mafs  of  Learning  in  the  multitude  of 
Learned  men,  than  to  rectify  or  raife  the  Sciences 
themfelves. 

The  Works  or  AcSts  of  merit  towards  Learning 
are  converfant  about  three  obje61:s  : the  Places  of 
Learning,  the  Books  of  Learning,  and  the  Perfons 
of  the  Learned.  For  as  water,  whether  it  be  the 
dew  of  Heaven,  or  the  fprings  of  the  Earth,  doth 
fcatter  and  lofe  itfelf  in  the  ground,  except  it  be  col- 
ledled  into  fome  Receptacle,  where  it  may  by  union 
comfort  and  fuftain  itfelf,  (and  for  that  caufe  theln- 
duftry  of  Man  hath  made  and  framed  Spring-heads, 
Conduits,  Cifterns,  and  Pools,  which  men  have  ac- 
cuftomed  likewife  to  beautify  and  adorn  with  ac- 
complifhments  of  Magnificence  and  State,  as  well 
as  of  ufe  and  necellity)  fo  this  excellent  liquor  of 
Knowledge,  whether  it  defcend  from  divine  infpira- 
tion,  or  fpring  from  human  fenfe,  would  foon  perifh 
and  vanifli  to  oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preferved  in 
Books,  Traditions,  Conferences,  and  Places  ap- 
pointed, as  Univerfities,  Colleges,  and  Schools,  for 
the  receipt  and  comforting  of  the  fame. 

The  works  which  concern  the  Seats  and  Places 
of  Learning  are  four;  Foundations  and  Buildings, 
Endowments  with  Revenues,  Endowments  with 
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Franchifes  and  Privileges,  Inftitutions  and  Ordi- 
nances for  government  j all  tending  to  quietnefs  and 
privatenefs  of  life,  and  difcharge  of  cares  and  trou- 
bles ; much  like  the  Stations  which  Virgil  pre- 
fcribeth  for  the  hiving  of  Bees  : 

Principio  fedes  Apibus  flatioque  petenda, 

^0  neque  fit  mentis  aditus,  & c. 

The  works  touching  Books  are  two;  firft  Libra- 
ries, which  are  as  the  Shrines  where  all  the  Relics 
of  the  ancient  Saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that 
without  delufion  or  impofture,  are  preferved  and 
repofed : fecondly,  new  Editions  of  Authors,  with 
more  correct  Imprellions,  more  faithful  tranfla- 
tions,  more  profitable  glofies,  more  diligent  Anno- 
tations, and  the  like. 

The  works  pertaining  to  the  perfons  of  Learned 
men,  befides  the  advancement  and  countenancing 
of  them  in  general,  are  two : the  reward  and  de- 
fignation  of  Readers  in  Sciences  already  extant  and 
invented;  and  the  reward  and  defignation  of  Writers 
and  Inquirers  concerning  any  parts  of  Learning  not 
fufficiently  laboured  and  profecuted. 

Thefe  are  fummarily  the  Works  and  A6ls, 
wherein  the  merits  of  many  excellent  Princes  and 
other  worthy  Perfonages  have  been  converfant. 
As  for  any  particular  commemorations,  I call  to 
mind  what  Cicero  faid,  when  he  gave  general  thanks; 
Difficile  non  aliquem.,  ingratum.^  quenquam  praterire. 
Let  us  rather,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  look  unto 
that  part  of  the  Race  which  is  before  us,  than  look 
back  to  that  which  is  already  attained. 
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Firft,  therefore,  amongft  fo  many  great  Foun- 
dations of  Colleges  in  Europe^  I find  it  ftrange  that 
they  are  all  dedicated  to  Profeflions,  and  none  left 
free  to  Arts  and  Sciences  at  large.  For  if  men 
judge  that  learning  fhould  be  referred  to  action, 
they  judge  well ; but  in  this  they  fall  into  the  Error 
defcribed  in  the  ancient  Fable,  in  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  did  fuppofe  the  ftomach  had  been 
idle,  becaufe  it  neither  performed  the  office  of  Mo- 
tion, as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  Senfe,  as  the  head 
doth  ; but  yet,  notwithftanding,  it  is  the  Stomach 
that  digefteth  and  diftributeth  to  all  the  reft  ; fo  if 
any  man  think  Philofophy  and  Univerfality  to  be  idle 
Studies,  he  doth  not  confider  that  all  Profeflions 
are  from  thence  ferved  and  fupplied.  And  this  I 
take  to  be  a great  caufe  that  hath  hindered  the 
progreffion  of  learning,  becaufe  thefe  Fundamental 
knowledges  have  been  ftudied  but  in  pafTage.  For 
if  you  will  have  a Tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath 
ufed  to  do,  it  is  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  the 
boughs,  but  it  is  the  ftirring  of  the  earth  and  put- 
ting new  mould  about  the  Roots,  that  muft  work 
it.  Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  dedi- 
cating of  Foundations  and  Donations  to  profefTory 
Learning  hath  not  only  had  a malign  afpecft  and 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  Sciences,  but  hath 
alfo  been  prejudicial  to  States  and  Governments. 
For  hence  it  proceedeth  that  Princes  find  a folitude 
in  regard  of  able  men  to  ferve  them  in  caufes  of 
ftate,  becaufe  there  is  no  education  collegiate  which 
is  free ; where  fuch  as  were  fo  difpofed  might  give 
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themfelves  to  Hiftories,  modern  Languages,  Books 
of  policy  and  civil  Difcourfe,  and  other  the  like 
enablements  unto  fervice  of  eftate. 

And  becaufe  Founders  of  Colleges  do  plant,  and 
Founders  of  Le£fures  do  water,  it  followeth  well 
in  order  to  fpeak  of  the  defeat  which  is  in  public 
Ledlures  ; namely,  in  the  fmallnefs  and  meannefs 
of  the  falary  or  reward  which  in  moft  places  is 
affigned  unto  them ; whether  they  be  Ledlures  of 
Arts,  or  of  Profeffions.  For  it  is  neceflary  to  the 
progreffion  of  Sciences  that  Readers  be  of  the  moft 
able  and  fufficient  men ; as  thofe  which  are  ordained 
for  generating  and  propagating  of  Sciences,  and 
not  for  tranfitory  ufe.  This  cannot  be,  except 
their  condition  and  endowment  be  fuch  as  may  con- 
tent the  ableft  man  to  appropriate  his  whole  la- 
bour, and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that  fundlion 
and  attendance  ; and  therefore  muft  have  a propor- 
tion anfwerable  to  that  mediocrity  or  competency 
of  advancement,  which  may  be  expected  from  a 
Profeflion  or  the  PradfiCe  of  a Profeftion.  So  as, 
if  you  will  have  Sciences  flourifti,  you  muft  obferve 
David's  military  Law,  which  was.  That  thofe 
which  Jiaid  with  the  Carriage  Jhould  have  equal 
part  with  thofe  which  were  in  the  Adiion;  elfe  will 
the  carriages  be  ill  attended.  So  Readers  in  Sci- 
ences are  indeed  the  Guardians  of  the  ftores  and 
provifions  of  Sciences,  whence  men  in  aftive 
courfes  are  furniflied,  and  therefore  ought  to  have 
equal  entertainment  with  them  : otherwife  if  the 
fathers  in  Sciences  be  of  the  weakeft  fort,  or  be  ill- 
maintained. 
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Et  Patrum  trmalhli  referent  jejunia  nati. 

Another  defe61:  I note,  wherein  I fhall  need 
Tome  Alchemift  to  help  me,  who  call  upon  men  to 
fell  their  Books,  and  to  build  Furnaces;  quitting 
and  forfaking  Minerva  and  the  Mufes  as  barren 
Virgins,  and  relying  upon  Vulcan.  But  certain  it 
is,  that  unto  the  deep,  fruitful,  and  operative  ftudy 
of  many  fciences,  efpecially  Natural  Philofophy 
and  Phyfic,  Books  be  not  the  only  Inftrumentals ; 
wherein  alfo  the  beneficence  of  men  hath  not  been 
altogether  wanting : for  we  fee  Spheres,  Globes, 
Aftrolabes,  Maps,  and  the  like,  have  been  pro- 
vided as  appurtenances  to  Aftronomy  and  Cofmo- 
graphy,  as  well  as  Books  : we  fee  likewife  that 
fome  places  inftituted  for  Phyfic  have  annexed  the 
commodity  of  Gardens  for  Simples  of  all  forts,  and 
do  likewife  command  the  ufe  of  dead  Bodies  for 
Anatomies.  But  thefe  do  refpedt  but  a few  things. 
In  general,  there  will  hardly  be  any  Main  profi- 
cience  in  the  difclofing  of  nature,  except  there  be 
fome  allowance  for  expenfes  about  experiments; 
whether  they  be  experiments  appertaining  to  Vul- 
canus  or  Dadalus.,  Furnace  or  Engine,  or  any  other 
kind;  and  therefore  as  Secretaries  and  Spials  of 
Princes  and  States  bring  in  Bills  for  Intelligence, 
lb,  you  mull  allow  the  Spials  and  Intelligencers  of 
Nature  to  bring  in  their  Bills  ; or  elfe  you  lhall  be 
ill  advertifed. 

And  if  Alexander  made  fuch  a liberal  alfignation 
to  Arijiotle  of  treafure  for  the  allowance  of  Hun- 
ters, Fowlers,  Filhers,  and  the  like,  that  he  might 
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compile  a Hiftory  of  Nature,  much  better  do  they 
deferve  it  that  travail  in  Arts  of  Nature. 

Another  defedf  which  I note,  is  an  intermiffion 
or  negledf  in  thofe  which  are  Governors,  in  Uni- 
verfities,  of  Confultatlon ; and  in  Princes  or  Su- 
perior perfons,  of  Vifitation  ; to  enter  into  account 
and  confideration,  whether  the  Readings,  exer- 
cifes,  and  other  cuftoms  appertaining  unto  Learn- 
ing, anciently  begun,  and  fince  continued,  be  well 
inftituted  or  not ; and  thereupon  to  ground  an 
amendment  or  reformation  in  that  which  fhall  be 
found  inconvenient.  For  it  is  one  of  your  Ma- 
jefty’s  own  moft  wife  and  Princely  Maxims,  That 
in  all  ufages  and  precedents^  the  times  be  conftdered 
wherein  they  firji  began  ; which if  they  were  weak 
or  ignorant.^  it  derogateth  from  the  Authority  of  the 
Vfage.,  and  leaveth  it  for  fufpeli.  And  therefore  in 
as  much  as  moft  of  the  ufages  and  orders  of  the 
Univerfities  were  derived  from  more  obfcure  times, 
it  Is  the  more  requifite  they  be  re-examined.  In 
this  kind  I will  give  an  inftance  or  two,  for  exam- 
ple’ fake,  of  things  that  are  the  moft  obvious  and 
familiar : the  one  is  a matter,  which  though  it  be 
ancient  and  general,  yet  I hold  to  be  an  error ; 
which  is,  that  Scholars  in  Univerfities  come  too 
foon  and  too  unripe  to  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  arts 
fitter  for  Graduates  than  Children  and  Novices : 
for  thefe  two,  rightly  taken,  are  the  graveft  of  Sci- 
ences, being  the  Arts  of  Arts  ; the  one  for  Judg- 
ment, the  other  for  Ornament : and  they  be  the 
Rules  and  DiredHons  how  to  fet  forth  and  difpofe 
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matter ; and  therefore  for  minds  empty  and  un- 
fraught  with  'matter,  and  which  have  not  gather- 
ed that  which  Cicero  calleth  Sylva  and  Supellex^ 
fluff  and  variety,  to  begin  with  thofe  Arts,  (as  if 
one  fhould  learn  to  weigh,  or  to  meafure,  or  to 
paint  the  Wind),  doth  work  but  this  effe£l,  that  the 
wifdom  of  thofe  Arts,  which  is  great  and  univer- 
fal,  is  almofl  made  contemptible,  and  is  degenerate 
into  childifh  fophiflry  and  ridiculous  affed:ation. 
And  further,  the  untimely  learning  of  them  hath 
drawn  on,  by  confequence,  the  fuperficial  and  un- 
profitable teaching  and  writing  of  them,  as  fitteft 
indeed  to  the  capacity  of  children.  Another  is  a 
lack  I find  in  the  exercifes  ufed  in  the  Univerfi- 
ties,  which  do  make  too  great  a divorce  between 
Invention  and  Memory  ; for  their  fpeeches  are 
either  premeditate.  In  V ".rhis  conceptis^  where  no- 
thing is  left  to  Invention,  or  merely  Extemporal^ 
where  little  is  left  to  Memory:  whereas  in  life  and 
adlion  there  is  leafl  ufe  of  either  of  thefe,  but  ra- 
ther of  intermixtures  of  premeditation  and  Inven- 
tion, Notes  and  Memory ; fo  as  the  exercife  fit- 
teth  not  the  pradlice,  nor  the  Image  the  life  ; and 
it  is  ever  a true  Rule  in  exercifes,  that  they  be 
framed  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  life  of  pradlice ; 
for  otherwife  they  do  pervert  the  motions  and  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  and  not  prepare  them.  The 
truth  whereof  is  not  obfcure,  when  Scholars  come 
to  the  pradlices  of  profeflions,  or  other  adlions  of 
civil  life  j which  when  they  fet  into,  this  want  is 
foon  found  by  themfelves,  and  fooner  by  others. 
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But  this  part,  touching  the  amendment  of  the  In- 
ftitutions  and  orders  of  Univerfities,  I will  con- 
clude with  the  claufe  of  Cafar's  letter  to  Oppius 
and  Balbus.,  EIoc  quemadmodum  fieri  pojfiit.,  nonnulla 
mihi  in  mentem  veniunt.,  et  multa  reperiri  pojfiunt ; 
de  its  rebus  rogo  vos  ut  cogitationem  fuficipiatis. 

Another  defeat,  which  I note,  afeendeth  a little 
higher  than  the  preceding  ; for  as  the  proficience 
of  learning  confifteth  much  in  the  orders  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  Univerfities  in  the  fame  ftates  and 
kingdoms,  fo  it  would  be  yet  more  advanced,  if 
there  were  more  Intelligence  mutual  between  the 
Univerfities  of  Europe  than  now  there  is.  We  fee 
there  be  many  Orders  and  Foundations,  which 
though  they  be  divided  under  feveral  fovereignties 
and  territories,  yet  they  take  themfelves  to  have  a 
kind  of  contraft,  fraternity,  and  correfpondence 
one  with  the  other ; infomuch  as  they  have  Pro- 
vincials and  Generals.  And  furely,  as  Nature  cre- 
ateth  Brotherhood  in  Families,  and  Arts  Mecha- 
nical contra6l  Brotherhoods  in  Commonalties,  and 
the  Anointment  of  God  fuperinduceth  a Brother- 
hood in  Kings  and  Bilhops  ; fo  in  like  manner 
there  cannot  but  be  a fraternity  in  learning  and  il- 
lumination, relating  to  that  Paternity  which  is  at- 
tributed to  G'OD,  who  IS  called  the  Father  of  illu- 
minations or  lights. 

The  laft  defe6l  which  I will  note  is,  that  there 
hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely  been,  any  public  De- 
fignation  of  Markers  or  Inquirers  concerning  fuch 
parts  of  knowledge  as  may  appear  not  to  have  been 
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already  fufficiently  laboured  or  undertaken ; unto 
which  point  it  is  an  Inducement  to  enter  into  a 
view  and  examination  what  parts  of  learning  have 
been  profecuted,  and  what  omitted  ; for  the  opinion 
of  plenty  is  amongft  the  caufes  of  want,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  Books  maketh  a fliow  rather  of 
hjperfluity  than  lack  ; which  furcharge,  neverthe- 
lefs,  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  making  no  more 
books,  but  by  making  more  good  books,  which,  as 
the  ferpent  of  Mofes^  might  devour  the  ferpents  of 
the  enchanters. 

The  removing  of  all  the  defects  formerly  enu- 
merated, except  the  laft,  and  of  the  adlive  part  alfo 
of  the  laft,  (which  is  the  defignation  of  Writers,) 
are  Opera  Baftlica towards  which  the  endea- 
vours of  a private  man  may  be  but  as  an  Image  in 
a croflway,  that  may  point  at  the  way,  but  cannot 
go  it : but  the  inducing  part  of  the  latter,  which  is 
the  furvey  of  Learning,  may  be  fet  forward  by  pri- 
vate travel.  Wherefore  I will  now  attempt  to  make 
a general  and  faithful  perambulation  of  learning, 
with  an  inquiry  what  parts  thereof  lie  frefh  and 
wafte,  and  not  improved  and  converted  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  man ; to  the  end  that  fuch  a plot,  made 
and  recorded  to  memory,  may  both  minifter  light 
to  any  public  defignation,  and  alfo  ferve  to  excite 
voluntary  endeavours  : wherein,  neverthelefs,  my 
purpofe  is,  at  this  time,  to  note  only  omiftions  and 
deficiencies,  and  not  to  make  any  redargution  of 
errors,  or  incomplete  profecutions  ; for  it  is  one 
thing  to  fet  forth  what  ground  lieth  unmanured, 
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and  another  thing  to  correft  ill  hufbandry  in  that 
which  is  manured. 

In  the  handling  and  undertaking  of  which  work 
I am  not  ignorant  what  it  is  that  I do  now  move 
and  attempt,  nor  infenfiblc  of  mine  own  weaknefs 
to  fuftain  my  purpofe  ; but  my  hope  is,  that  if  my 
extreme  love  to  Learning  carry  me  too  far,  I may 
obtain  the  excufe  of  affeftion ; for  that  It  is  not 
granted  to  man  to  hue  and  to  be  wife.  But,  I know 
well,  I can  ufe  no  other  liberty  of  Judgment  than 
I muft  leave  to  others ; and  I,  for  my  part,  fhall 
be  indifferently  glad  either  to  perform  myfelf,  or 
accept  from  another,  that  duty  of  humanity;  Nam 
qui  erranti  comiter  monjirat  viam.^  fjfc.  I do  fore- 
fee, likewife,  that  of  thofe  things  which  I fliall  en- 
ter and  Regifter  as  Deficiencies  and  Omiflions, 
many  will  conceive  and  cenfure  that  fome  of  them 
are  already  done  and  extant ; others  to  be  but  cu- 
riofities,  and  things  of  no  great  ufe  : and  others  to 
be  of  too  great  difficulty,  and  almoft  impoffibility 
to  be  compaffed  and  effeded  : but  for  the  two  firft, 
I refer  myfelf  to  the  particulars  ; for  the  laft,  touch- 
ing impoffibility,  I take  it  thofe  things  are  to  be 
held  poffible  which  may  be  done  by  fome  perfon, 
though  not  by  every  one  ; and  which  may  be  done 
by  many,  though  not  by  any  one : and  which  may 
be  done  in  the  fucceffion  of  ages,  though  not  with- 
in the  hourglafs  of  one  man’s  life ; and  which  may 
be  done  by  public  defignation,  though  not  by  pri- 
vate endeavour.  But,  notwithffanding,  if  any 
Man  will' take  to  himfelf  rather  that  of  Solomon^ 
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Diclt  piger.,  Leo  eft  in  via^  than  that  of  Virgil^  Pof- 
funt  quia  pojfe  vide7itur^  I fliall  be  content  that  my 
labours  be  efteemed  but  as  the  better  fort  of  wifhes ; 
for  as  it  afketh  fome  Knowledge  to  demand  a quef- 
tion  not  impertinent,  fo  it  requireth  fome  fenfe  to 
make  a wifti  not  abfurd. 

HE  Parts  of  human  Learning  have 
reference  to  the  three  parts  of  Man’s 
Underftanding,  which  is  the  feat  of 
Learning : Hijiory  to  his  Memory 
Poefy  to  his  Imagination^  and  Philofophy  to  his  Rea- 
fon.  Divine  Learning  receiveth  the  fame  diftribu- 
tion ; for  the  Spirit  of  Man  is  the  fame,  though 
the  Revelation  of  Oracle  and  Senfe  be  diverfe  : fo 
as  Theology  confifteth  alfo  of  the  Hijiory  of  the 
Church;  of  Parables.,  which  is  Divine  Poefy;  and 
of  holy  DoSirine  or  Precept : for  as  for  that  part 
which  feemeth  fupernumerary,  which  is  Prophecy., 
it  is  but  Divine  Hiftory ; which  hath  that  prero- 
gative over  human,  as  the  Narration  may  be  be- 
fore the  fa6f  as  well  as  after. 

Hijiory  is  Natural,  Cmil,  Ecclefiajlical,  and  Li- 
terary; whereof  the  firft  three  I allow  as  extant, 
the  fourth  I note  as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath 
propounded  to  himfelf  the  general  ftate  of  Learn- 
ing to  be  defcribed  and  reprefented  from  age  to 
age,  as  many  have  done  the  works  of  Nature,  and 
the  State  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical ; without  which 
the  Hiftory  of  the  World  feemeth  to  me  to  be  as 
the  Statue  of  Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out ; that 
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part  being  wanting  which  doth  moft  (hew  the  fpirit 
and  life  of  the  perfon  ; and  yet  I am  not  ignorant 
that  in  divers  particular  fciences,  as  of  the  Jurif- 
confults,  the  Mathematicians,  the  Rhetoricians,  the 
Philofophers,  there  are  fet  down  fome  fmall  me- 
morials of  the  Schools,  Authors,  and  Books ; and 
fo  likewife  fome  barren  relations  touching  the  In- 
vention of  Arts  or  ufages.  But  a juft  ftory  of 
Learning,  containing  the  Antiquities  and  Originals 
of  Knowledges  and  their  Se£Is,  their  Inventions, 
their  Traditions,  their  diverfe  Adminiftrations  and 
Managings,  their  Flouriftiings,  their  Oppofitions, 
Decays,  Depreflions,  Oblivions,  Removes,  with 
the  caufes  and  occafions  of  them,  and  all  other 
events  concerning  Learning,  throughout  the  ages 
of  the  World,  I may  truly  affirm  to  be  wanting. 
The  ufe  and  end  of  which  work  I do  not  fo  much 
defign  for  curiofity,  or  fatisfadlion  of  thofe  that  are 
the  lovers  of  Learning,  but  chiefly  for  a more  fe- 
rious  and  grave  purpofe ; which  is  this,  in  few 
words,  that  it  will  make  Learned  men  wife  in  the 
ufe  and  adminiftration  of  Learning.  For  it  is  not 
St.  Augufiine^s  nor  St.  Ambrofe\  works  that  will 
make  fo  wife  a Divine,  as  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory, 
thoroughly  read  and  obferved;  and  the  fame  reafon 
is  of  Learning. 

Hiftory  of  Nature  is  of  three  forts  ; of  Nature 
in  Courfe^  of  Nature  Erring  or  Varying^  and  of 
Nature  Altered  or  wrought;  that  is,  Hijiory  of 
Creatures^  Hiftory  of  Marvels^  and  Hiftory  of  Arts. 
The  firft  of  thefe,  no  doubt,  is  extant,  and  that  in 
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good  perfedtion ; the  two  latter  are  handled  fo 
weakly  and  unprofitably,  as  I am  moved  to  note 
them  as  deficient.  For  I find  no  fufficient  or  com- 
petent Colledlion  of  the  Works  of  Nature  which 
have  a Digreflion  and  Deflexion  from  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  Generations,  Produdlions,  and  Motions ; 
whether  they  be  Angularities  of  place  and  region, 
or  the  flrange  events  of  time  and  chance,  or  the 
effects  of  yet  unknown  properties,  or  the  inftances 
of  exception  to  general  kinds.  It  is  true,  I find  a 
number  of  books  of  fabulous  Experiments  and 
Secrets,  and  frivolous  Impoftures  for  pleafure  and 
ftrangenefs  ; but  a fubftantial  and  fevere  Colledtion 
of  the  HeterocUtes  or  Irregulars  of  Nature^  well 
examined  and  defcribed,  I find  not : efpecially  not 
with  due  rejedlion  of  fables  and  popular  Errors  : 
for  as  things  now  are,  if  an  untruth  in  Nature  be 
once  on  foot,  what  by  reafon  of  the  negledl  of  ex- 
amination, and  countenance  of  Antiquity,  and  what 
by  reafon  of  the  ufe  of  the  opinion  in  fimilitudes 
and  ornaments  of  fpeech,  it  is  never  called  down. 

The  ufe  of  this  work,  honoured  with  a prece- 
dent in  Arijiotle^  is  nothing  lefs  than  to  give  con- 
tentment to  the  appetite  of  Curious  and  vain  Wits, 
as  the  manner  of  Mirahilaries  is  to  do;  but  for  two 
Reafons,  both  of  great  weight ; the  one  to  corredl 
the  partiality  of  Axioms  and  Opinions,  which  are 
commonly  framed  only  upon  common  and  fami- 
liar examples;  the  other  becaufe  from  the  Wonders 
of  Nature  is  the  neareft  Intelligence  and  paffage 
towards  the  Wonders  of  Art : for  it  is  no  more  but 
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by  following,  and  as  It  were  hounding  Nature  in 
her  wanderings,  to  be  able  to  lead  her  afterwards 
to  the  fame  place  again.  Neither  am  I of  opinion, 
in  this  Hijiory  of  Marvels^  that  fuperftitious  Nar- 
rations of  Sorceries,  Witchcrafts,  Dreams,  Divina- 
tions, and  the  like,  where  there  is  an  aflurance  and 
clear  evidence  of  the  facft,  be  altogether  excluded. 
For  It  is  not  yet  known  in  what  cafes  and  how  far 
effedts  attributed  to  fuperftition  do  participate  of 
Natural  Caufes  : and  therefore  howfoever  the  prac- 
tice of  fuch  things  is  to  be  condemned,  yet  from 
the  Speculation  and  confideration  of  them  light 
may  be  taken,  not  only  for  the  difcerning  of  the 
offences,  but  for  the  further  difclofing  of  Nature. 
Neither  ought  a man  to  make  fcruple  of  entering 
into  thefe  things  for  inquifition  of  Truth,  as  your 
Majefty  hath  fliewed  in  your  own  example ; who 
with  the  two  clear  eyes  of  Religion  and  natural 
Philofophy  have  looked  deeply  and  wifely  into  thefe 
ftiadows,  and  yet  proved  yourfelf  to  be  of  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Sun,  which  palfeth  through  pollutions, 
and  itfelf  remains  as  pure  as  before.  But  this  I 
hold  fit,  that  thefe  Narrations,  which  have  mixture 
with  fuperftition,  be  forted  by  themfelves,  and  not 
be  mingled  with  the  Narrations  which  are  merely 
and  fincerely  natural.  But  as  for  the  Narrations 
touching  the  Prodigies  and  Miracles  of  Religions, 
they  are  either  not  true,  or  not  Natural ; and 
therefore  impertinent  for  the  Story  of  Nature. 

For  HiJlory  of  Nature  Wrought  or  Mechanical^ 
I find  fome  Colledions  made  of  Agriculture,  and 
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likewife  of  Manual  Arts  ; but  commonly  with  a 
rejeftion  of  experiments  familiar  and  vulgar.  For 
is  efteemed  a kind  of  difhonour  unto  Learning 
to  defcend  to  inquiry  or  Meditation  upon  Matters 
Mechanical,  except  they  be  fuch  as  may  be  thought 
fecrets,  rarities,  and  fpecial  fubtilties  ; which  hu- 
mour of  vain  and  fupercilious  Arrogancy  is  juftly 
derided  in  Plato;  where  he  brings  in  Hipplas.^  a 
vaunting  Sophiji.^  difputing  with  Socrates.^  a true 
and  unfeigned  inquifitor  of  Truth  ; where  the  fub- 
jedl  being  touching  beauty,  Socrates.^  after  his 
wandering  manner  of  Indudlions,  put  firft  an  ex- 
ample of  a fair  Virgin,  and  then  of  a fair  Horfe, 
and  then  of  a fair  Pot  well  glazed,  whereat  Hip- 
pias  was  offended,  and  faid.  More  than  for  cour~ 
tefy’s  fake.^  he  did  think  much  to  difpute  with  any 
that  did  allege  fuch  bafe  and  Sordid  injiances : 
whereunto  Socrates  anfwered,  Tou  have  reafon.^  and 
it  becomes  you  well.^  being  a man  fo  trim  in  your  veji- 
ments.^  &c.  and  fo  goeth  on  in  an  Irony.  But  the 
truth  is,  they  be  not  the  higheft  inftances  that  give 
the  fecureft  information  ; as  may  be  well  expreffed 
in  the  tale  fo  common  of  the  Philofopher,  that 
while  he  gazed  upwards  to  the  Stars  fell  into  the 
water ; for  if  he  had  looked  down  he  might  have 
feen  the  Stars  in  the  water,  but  looking  aloft  he 
could  not  fee  the  water  in  the  Stars.  So  it  cometh 
often  to  pafs,  that  mean  and  fmall  things  difcover 
great,  better  than  great  can  difcover  the  fmall : and 
therefore  Arijiotle  noteth  well.  That  the  nature  of 
every  thing  is  beft  feen  in  its  fmalleft  portions.  And 
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for  that  caufe  he  inquireth  the  nature  of  a Com- 
monwealth, firft  in  a Family,  and  the  Simple  Con- 
jugations of  Man  and  Wife,  Parent  and  Child, 
Mafter  and  Servant,  which  are  in  every  cottage. 
Even  fo  likewife  the  nature  of  this  great  City  of 
the  world,  and  the  policy  thereof,  muft  be  firft 
fought  in  mean  concordances  and  fmall  portions. 
So  we  fee  how  that  fecret  of  Nature,  of  the  turn- 
ing of  Iron  touched  with  the  Loadftone  towards 
the  North,  was  found  out  in  needles  of  Iron,  not 
in  bars  of  Iron. 

But  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  weight,  the  ufe 
of  Hijiory  Mechanical  is  of  all  others  the  moft  ra- 
dical and  fundamental  towards  Natural  Philofophy : 
fuch  Natural  Philofophy  as  ftiall  not  vanifh  in  the 
fume  of  fubtile,  fublime,  or  deledtable  fpeculation, 
but  fuch  as  fliall  be  operative  to  the  endowment 
and  benefit  of  Man’s  life  : for  it  will  not  only  mi- 
nifter  and  fuggefi;  for  the  prefent  many  ingenious 
pradlices  in  all  trades,  by  a connexion  and  transfer- 
ring of  the  obfervations  of  one  Art  to  the  ufe  of 
another,  when  the  experiences  of  feveral  myfteries 
fliall  fall  under  the  confideration  of  one  man’s 
mind  ; but  further,  it  will  give  a more  true  and 
real  illumination  concerning  Caufes  and  Axioms 
than  is  hitherto  attained.  For  like  as  a Man’s 
difpofition  is  never  well  known  till  he  be  croflTed, 
nor  Proteus  ever  changed  fhapes  till  he  was  ftrait- 
ened  and  held  faft  ; fo  the  pafTages  and  variations 
of  Nature  cannot  appear  fo  fully  in  the  liberty  of 
Nature,  as  in  the  trials  and  vexations  of  Art. 
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For  Civil  Hijlory^  it  is  of  three  kinds  ; not  un- 
fitly to  be  compared  with  the  three  kinds  of  Pic- 
tures or  Images  : for  of  Pidlures  or  Images,  we 
fee,  fome  arc  Unfinifhed,  fome  are  perfedi,  and 
forne  are  defaced.  So  of  Hiftories  we  may  find 
three  kinds.  Memorials^  PerfeSi  Hijiories^  and  An- 
tiquities; for  Memorials  are  Hiftory  unfinifhed,  or 
the  firft  or  rough  draughts  of  Hiftory;  zxidi  Anti- 
quities are  Hiftory  defaced,  or  fome  remnants  of 
Hiftory  which  have  cafually  efcaped  the  ftiipwreck 
of  time. 

Memorials^  or  Preparatory  Hijiory^  are  of  two 
forts  ; whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  Com?nenta- 
ries^  and  the  other  Regijiers.  Commentaries  are 
they  which  fet  down  a continuance  of  the  naked 
events  and  adlions,  without  the  motives  or  defigns, 
the  Counfels,  the  Speeches,  the  pretexts,  the  occa- 
fions  and  other  paflages  of  adtion  : for  this  is  the 
true  nature  of  a Commentary;  though  Ccefar^  in 
modefty  mixed  with  greatnefs,  did  for  his  pleafure 
apply  the  name  of  a Commentary  to  the  beft  Hif- 
tory of  the  World.  Regijiers  are  colledlions  of 
Public  Adis,  as  Decrees  of  Council,  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings, Declarations  and  Letters  of  State,  Ora- 
tions and  the  like,  without  a perfedi  continuance 
or  contexture  of  the  thread  of  the  Narration. 

Antiquities^  or  Remnants  of  Hiftory,  are,  as  was 
faid,  Panquam  Pabula  Naufragii : when  induftri- 
ous  perfons,  by  an  exadi  and  fcrupulous  diligence 
and  obfervation,  out  of  Monuments,  Names, 
Words,  Proverbs,  Traditions,  Private  Records  and 
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Evidences,  Fi^agments  of  Stories,  PafTages  of  Books 
that  concern  not  Story,  and  the  like,  do  fave  and 
recover  fomewhat  from  the  deluge  of  time. 

In  thefe  kinds  of  imperfedl  Hiftories  I do  affign 
no  deficience,  for  they  are  Tanquam  imperfe5ie 
MiJIa ; and  therefore  any  deficience  m them  is 
but  their  nature. 

As  for  the  Corruptions  and  Moths  of  Hiftory, 
which  are  Epitomes^  the  ufe  of  them  deferveth  to 
be  banifhed,  as  all  men  of  found  Judgment  have 
confefTed  ; as  thofe  that  have  fretted  and  corroded 
the  found  bodies  of  many  excellent  Hiftories,  and 
wrought  them  into  bafe  and  unprofitable  dregs. 

Hlftory^  which  may  be  called  yuft  and  Perfe£i 
Hiftory,  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  object 
which  it  propoundeth,  or  pretendeth  to  reprefent: 
for  it  either  reprefenteth  a Time^  or  a Perfon^  or  an 
A6iion.  The  firfl  we  call  Chronicles^  the  fecond 
Lives^  and  the  third  Narrations  or  Relations. 
Of  thefe,  although  the  firft  be  the  moft  complete 
and  abfolute  kind  of  Hiftory,  and  hath  moft  eftima- 
tion  and  glory,  yet  the  fecond  excelleth  it  in  profit 
and  ufe,  and  the  third  in  verity  and  fmcerity  ; for 
Hijiory  of  Times  reprefenteth  the  magnitude  of  Ac- 
tions, and  the  public  faces  and  deportments  of 
perfons,  and  pafteth  over  in  filence  the  fmaller  paf- 
fages  and  Motions  of  men  and  Matters.  But  fuch 
being  the  workmanfhip  of  God,  as  he  doth  hang 
the  greateft  weight  upon  the  fmalleft  Wires,  Maxi- 
ma e Minimis  fufpenclens.,  it  comes  therefore  to 
pafs,  that  fuch  Hiftories  do  rather  fet  forth  the 
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pomp  of  bufinefs  than  the  true  and  inward  reforts 
thereof.  But  Lives.,  if  they  be  well  Written,  pro- 
pounding to  themfelves  a perfon  to  reprefent  in 
whom  actions  both  greater  and  fmaller,  public  and 
private,  have  a commixture,  muft  of  neceflity  con- 
tain a more  true,  native,  and  lively  reprefentation. 
So  again  Narrations  and  Relations  of  adlions,  as 
the  War  of  Peloponnefus,  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus 
Minor,  the  Confpiracy  of  Catiline,  cannot  but  be 
more  purely  and  exadtly  true  than  Hijiories  of 
Times,  becaufe  they  may  choofe  an  Argument  com- 
prehenfible  within  the  notice  and  inftrudtions  of 
the  Writer : whereas  he  that  undeftaketh  the  Story 
of  a Time,  efpecially  of  any  length,  cannot  but 
meet  with  many  blanks  and  fpaces  which  he  muft 
be  forced  to  fill  up  out  of  his  own  wit  and  conjec- 
ture. 

For  the  Hijlory  of  Times,  I mean  of  Civil  Hif- 
tory,  the  providence  of  God  hath  made  the  dif- 
tribution  : for  it  hath  pleafed  God  to  ordain  and 
illuftrate  two  exemplar  States  of  the  World  for 
Arms,  Learning,  Moral  Virtue,  Policy,  and  Laws; 
the  State  of  Gracia,  and  the  State  of  Rome ; the 
Hiftories  whereof  occupying  the  Middle  part  of 
time,  have,  more  ancient  to  them,  Hiftories  which 
may  by  one  common  name  be  termed  the  Anti- 
quities of  the  World:  and  after  them,  Hiftories 
which  may  be  likewife  called  by  the  name  of  Mo- 
dern Hijlory. 

Now  to  fpeak  of  the  deficiencies.  As  to  the 
Heathen  Antiquities  of  the  World,  it  is  in  vain  to 
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note  them  for  deficient ; deficient  they  are  no 
doubt,  confifting  moft  of  Fables  and  fragments; 
but  the  deficience  cannot  be  holpen ; for  Antiquity 
is  like  Fame,  Caput  inter  nuhila  condit^  her  head 
is  muffled  from  our  fight.  For  the  Hijiory  of  the 
Exemplar  States^  it  is  extant  in  good  perfedlion. 
Not  but  I could  wifh  there  were  a perfedl:  Courfe 
of  Hiftory  for  Grcecia  from  Thefeus  to  Philopcemen^ 
(what  time  the  Affairs  of  Grcecia  were  drowned 
and  extinguifhed  in  the  affairs  of  Rome ;)  and  for 
Rome  from  Romulus  to  JuJiinianus^  who  may  be 
truly  faid  to  be  Ultimus  Romanorum.  In  which 
fequences  of  Story  the  Text  of  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon  in  the  one,  and  the  Texts  of  Livius^ 
Polybius^  Sallujiius^  Ccefar^  Appianus^  Tacitus, 
Herodianus  in  the  other,  to  be  kept  entire  without 
any  diminution  at  all,  and  only  to  be  fupplied  and 
continued.  But  this  is  Matter  of  Magnificence, 
rather  to  be  commended  than  required : and  we 
fpeak  now  of  parts  of  Learning  fupplemental  and 
not  of  fupererogation. 

But  for  Modern  Hijiories,  whereof  there  are 
fome  few  very  worthy,  but  the  greater  part  be- 
neath Mediocrity,  (leaving  the  care  of  Foreign 
ftories  to  Foreign  States,  becaufe  I will  not  be 
Curiofus  in  aliena  Republica,)  I cannot  fail  to  re- 
prefent  to  your  Majefty  the  unworthinefs  of  the 
Hi^ovy  England  in  the  Main  continuance  there- 
of, and  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scot- 
land in  the  lateft  and  largeft  Author  that  I have 
feen  : fuppofing  that  it  would  be  honour  for  your 
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Majefty,  and  a work  very  memorable,  if  this  Ifland 
of  Great  Britain.^  as  it  is  now  joined  in  Monarchy 
for  the  ages  to  come,  fo  were  joined  in  one  Hif- 
tory  for  the  times  palTed  ; after  the  manner  of  the 
facred  Hillory,  which  draweth  down  the  Story  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  and  of  the  Two  Tribes,  as  Twins, 
together.  And  if  it  fhall  feem  that  the  greatnefs 
of  this  Work  may  make  it  lefs  exactly  performed, 
there  is  an  excellent  period  of  a much  fmaller  com- 
pafs  of  time,  as  to  the  Story  of  England;  that  is  to 
fay,  from  the  Uniting  of  the  Rofes  to  the  Uniting 
of  the  Kingdoms ; a portion  of  time,  wherein,  to 
my  underftanding,  there  hath  been  the  rareft  va- 
rieties that  in  like  number  of  fucceffions  of  any 
hereditary  Monarchy  hath  been  known  : for  it  be- 
ginneth  with  the  mixed  Adoption  of  a Crown  by 
Arms  and  Title  : an  entry  by  Battle,  an  Eftablifli- 
ment  by  Marriage,  and  therefore  times  anfwerable, 
like  waters  after  a tempefb,  full  of  working  and 
fwelling,  though  without  extremity  of  Storm ; but 
well  palTed  through  by  the  wifdom  of  the  Pilot., 
being  one  of  the  moft  fufficient  Kings  of  all  the 
number.  Then  followeth  the  Reign  of  a King, 
whofe  adlions,  howfoever  condudled,  had  much  in- 
termixture with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  balancing 
and  inclining  them  variably ; in  whofe  time  alfo 
began  that  great  alteration  in  the  State  Ecclefiafti- 
cal,  an  adlion  which  feldom  cometh  upon  the  Stage. 
Then  the  Reign  of  a Minor : then  an  offer  of  a 
ufurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  Fehris  Ephemera: 
Then  the  Reign  of  a Oueen  matched  with  a Fo- 
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reigner  : then  of  a Queen  that  lived  folitary  and 
unmarried,  and  yet  her  government  fo  mafculine, 
that  it  had  greater  impreffion  and  operation  upon 
the  States  abroad  than  it  any  ways  received  from 
thence.  And  now  laft,  this  moft  happy  and  glo- 
rious event,  that  this  Ifland  of  Britain^  divided 
from  all  the  World,  fliould  be  United  in  itfelf : and 
that  Oracle  of  Reft,  given  to  Alneas^  Antiquam 
exquirite  Matrem^  ftiould  now  be  performed  and 
fulfilled  upon  the  Nations  of  England  and  Scotland, 
being  now  reunited  in  the  Ancient  Mother  name 
of  Britain,  as  a full  period  of  all  inftability  and  pe- 
regrinations : fo  that  as  it  cometh  to  pafs  in  Maffive 
bodies,  that  they  have  certain  trepidations  and  wa- 
verings before  they  fix  and  fettle;  fo  it  feemeth 
that  by  the  providence  of  God  this  Monarchy,  be- 
fore it  was  to  fettle  in  your  Majefty  and  your  ge- 
nerations, (in  which,  I hope,  it  is  now  eftabliflied 
for  ever,}  had  thefe  prelufive  changes  and  varie- 
ties. 

F or  Lives,  I do  find  it  ftrange  that  thefe  times  have 
fo  little  efteemed  the  virtues  of  the  times,  as  that 
the  Writing  of  Lives  ftiould  be  no  more  frequent. 
For  although  there  be  not  many  Sovereign  Princes 
or  abfolute  commanders,  and  that  States  are  moft 
collected  into  Monarchies,  yet  are  there  many  wor- 
thy perfonages  that  deferve  better  than  difperfed 
Report  or  barren  Eulogies.  For  herein  the  inven- 
tion of  one  of  the  late  Poets  is  proper,  and  doth  well 
enrich  the  ancient  ficStion  ; for  he  feigneth  that  at 
the  end  of  the  thread  or  Web  of  every  man’s  life 
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there  was  a little  Medal  containing  the  Perfon’s 
name,  and  that  Time  waited  upon  the  fhears ; and 
as  foot!  as  the  thread  was  cut,  caught  the  Medals, 
and  carried  them  to  the  River  of  Lethe  i and  about 
the  bank  there  were  many  Birds  flying  up  and 
down,  that  would  get  the  Medals  and  carry  them 
in  their  Beak  a little  while,  and  then  let  them  fall 
into  the  River : only  there  were  a few  Swans, 
which  if  they  got  a Name,  would  carry  it  to  aTem- 
ple  where  it  was  Confecrate. 

And  although  many  men,  more  mortal  in  their 
affedtions  than  in  their  bodies,  do  efteem  defire  of 
name  andmemory  but  as  a vanity  and  ventofity, 

Animi  nil  magna  laudis  egentes ; 

which  opinion  cometh  from  that  Root,  Non  prlus 
laudes  contempfmus^  quam  laudanda  facere  deftvi- 
mus  : yet  that  will  not  alter  Solomon's  judgment, 
Memoria  JuJli  cum  laudibus.^  at  impiorum  nomen 
putrefcet : the  one  flourifheth,  the  other  either  con- 
funieth  to  prefent  oblivion,  or  turneth  to  an  ill 
odour.  And  therefore  in  that  ffyle  or  addition, 
which  is  and  hath  been  long  well  received  and 
brought  in  ufe,  Felicis  memoria.^  pits  memories^  bonts 
memories.,  we  do  acknowledge  that  which  Cicero 
faith,  borrowing  it  from  Demojihenes^  that  Bona 
Fama  propria  pojfejfto  defunSiorum ; which  poflbf- 
fion  I cannot  but  note  that  in  our  times  it  lieth 
much  wafte,  and  that  therein  there  is  a Defi- 
cience. 

For  Narrations  and  Relations  of  particular  ac- 
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tions,  there  were  alfo  to  be  wifhed  a greater  dili- 
gence therein  ; for  there  is  no  great  adfion  but 
hath  fome  good  pen  which  attends  it.  And  becaufe 
it  is  an  ability  not  common  to  Write  a good  Hif- 
tory,  as  may  well  appear  by  the  fmall  number  of 
them  : yet  if  particularity  of  adlions  memorable 
were  but  tolerably  reported  as  they  pafs,  the  com- 
piling of  a complete  Hijiory  of  Times  might  be  the 
better  expedfed,  when  a Writer  fhould  arife  that 
were  fit  for  it : for  the  colledtion  of  fuch  relations 
might  be  as  a Nurfery  garden,  whereby  to  plant  a 
fair  and  ftately  garden,  when  time  fhould  ferve. 

There  is  yet  another  portion  of  Hiftory  which  • 
Cornelius  Tacitus  maketh,  which  is  not  to  be  for- 
got, efpecially  with  that  application  which  he  ac- 
coupleth  it  withal.  Annals  and  ^Journals : appro- 
priating to  the  former  Mattefs  of  eflate,  and  to  the 
latter  Adis  and  Accidents  of  a meaner  nature. 

F or  giving  but  a touch  of  certain  Magnificent  build- 
ings, he  addeth.  Cum  ex  dignitate  populi  Romani 
repertum  fit^  res  illujires  annalibus^  talia  diurnis 
urbis  Aciis  mandare.  So  as  there  is  a kind  of  con- 
templative Heraldry,  as  well  as  Civil. 

And  as  nothing  doth  derogate  from  the  dignity 
of  a ftate  more  than  confufion  of  degrees;  fo  it 
doth  not  a little  embafe  the  Authority  of  a Hiftory, 
to  intermingle  matters  of  triumph,  or  matters  of 
Ceremony,  or  matters  of  Novelty,  with  matters  of 
State.  But  the  ufe  of  a Journal  hath  not  only 
been  in  the  Hiftory  of  Time,  but  likewife  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Perfons,  and  chiefly  of  actions;  for 
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Princes  in  ancient  time  had,  upon  point  of  honour 
and  policy  both,  Journals  kept  of  what  pafled  day 
by  day  : for  we  fee  the  Chronicle  which  was  read 
before  Ahafuerus^  when  he  could  not  take  reft, 
contained  matter  of  affairs  indeed,  but  fuch  as  had 
paffTed  in  his  own  time,  and  very  lately  before  : 
but  the  Journal  of  Alexanders  Houfe  expreffbd 
every  fmall  particularity,  even  concerning  his  Per- 
fon  and  Court ; and  it  is  yet  a ufe  well  received  in 
enterprifes  memorable,  as  expeditions  of  War,  Na- 
vigations, and  the  like,  to  keep  Diaries  of  that 
which  paffeth  continually. 

I cannot  likewife  be  ignorant  of  a form  of  Writ- 
ing which  fome  grave  and  Wife  men  have  ufed, 
containing  a fcattered  Hiftory  of  thofe  adfions 
which  they  have  thought  worthy  of  memory,  with 
politic  Difcourfe  and  Obfervation  thereupon  : not 
incorporated  into  the  Hiftory,  but  feparately,  and 
as  the  more  principal  in  their  intention  ; which 
kind  of  Ruminated  Hiftory  I think  more  fit  to 
place  amongft  Books  of  Policy,  whereof  we  ftiall 
hereafter  fpeak,  than  amongft  Books  of  Hiftory  : 
for  it  is  the  true  office  of  Hiftory  to  Reprefent  the 
events  themfelves  together  w’ith  the  Counfels,  and 
to  leave  the  obfervations  and  conclufions  thereupon 
to  the  liberty  and  faculty  of  every  man’s  judgment: 
but  mixtures  are  things  irregular,  whereof  no  man 
can  define. 

So  alfo  is  there  another  kind  of  Hiftory  mani- 
foldly mixed,  and  that  is  Hijiory  of  Cofmography : 
being  compounded  of  Natural  Hiftory,  in  refpedl 
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of  the  Regions  themfelves ; of  Hiftory  civil,  in 
refpe6l  of  the  Habitations,  Regimens,  and  Man- 
ners of  the  people  ; and  the  Mathematics^  in  re- 
fpedt  of  the  Climates  and  Configurations  towards 
the  Heavens : which  part  of  Learning  of  all  others, 
in  this  latter  time,  hath  obtained  moft  Proficience. 
For  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  the  honour  of  thefe 
times,  and  in  a virtuous  emulation  with  Antiquity, 
that  this  great  Building  of  the  world  had  never  tho- 
rough lights  made  in  it,  till  the  age  of  us  and  our 
Fathers  ; for  although  they  had  knowledge  of  the 
Antipodes^ 

Nofque  uhi  primus  equis  Oriens  affla'vit  anhelis, 

Illic  /era  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vefper  : 

yet  that  might  be  by  demonftration,  and  not  in 
fadt;  and  if  by  Travel,  it  requireth  the  Voyage 
but  of  half  the  Globe.  But  to  circle  the  earth,  as 
the  Heavenly  bodies  do,  was  not  done  nor  enter- 
prifed  till  thefe  latter  times  : and  therefore  thefe 
times  may  juftly  bear  in  their  word,  not  only  Plus 
ultra^  in  precedence  of  the  ancient  Non  ultra^  and 
Imitabile  fulmen^  in  precedence  of  the  ancient 

Non  imitabile  fulmen^ 
Demens  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen ; lAc. 
but  likewife  Imitabile  Caelum ; 

in  refpedt  of  the  many  memorable  Voyages,  after 
the  manner  of  Heaven,  about  the  Globe  of  the 
earth. 

And  this  Proficience  in  Navigation  and  Difco- 
veries  may  plant  alfo  an  expedfation  of  the  further 
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proficience  and  augmentation  of  all  Sciences  j be- 
caufe  it  may  feem  they  are  ordained  by  God  to  be 
Coevals.,  that  is,  to  meet  in  one  Age.  For  fo  the 
Prophet  Daniel.,  fpeaking  of  the  latter  times,  fore- 
telleth,  Plurimi  pertranfibunt,  et  Multiplex  erit 
Scientia : as  if  the  opennefs  and  thorough  paffage 
of  the  World  and  the  increafe  of  Knowledge  were 
appointed  to  be  in  the  fame  ages ; as  we  fee  it  is 
already  performed  in  great  part : the  Learning  of 
thefe  latter  times  not  much  giving  place  to  the 
former  two  Periods  or  Returns  of  Learning,  the 
one  of  the  Grecians,  the  other  of  the  Romans. 

Hijlory  Eccleftajiical  receiveth  the  fame  divi- 
fions  with  Hiftory  Civil : but  further,  in  the  pro- 
priety thereof,  may  be  divided  into  the  Hijlory 
of  the  Church,  by  a general  name;  Hijlory  of  Pro- 
phecy ; and  Hijlory  of  Providence.  The  firft  de- 
fcribeth  the  times  of  the  militant  Church,  whether 
it  be  fluctuant,  as  the  Ark  of  Noah;  or  move- 
able,  as  the  Ark  in  the  Wildernefs  ; or  at  reft,  as 
the  Ark  in  the  Temple  : that  is,  the  ftate  of  the 
Church  in  Perfecution,  in  Remove,  and  in  Peace. 
This  part  I ought  in  no  fort  to  note  as  deficient ; 
only  I would  that  the  virtue  and  fincerity  of  it  were 
according  to  the  mafs  and  quantity.  But  I am  not 
now  in  hand  with  cenfures,  but  with  omiflions. 

The  fecond,  which  is  Hijlory  of  Prophecy, 
confifteth  of  two  Relatives,  the  Prophecy,  and  the 
accomplifhment ; and  therefore  the  nature  of  fuch 
a work  ought  to  be,  that  every  Prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  be  forted  with  the  event  fulfilling  the 
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fame,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  world  ; both  for 
the  better  confirmation  of  faith,  and  for  the  better 
illumination  of  the  Church  touching  thofe  parts 
of  Prophecies  which  are  yet  unfulfilled  : allowing 
neverthelefs  that  Latitude  which  is  agreeable  and 
familiar  unto  Divine  Prophecies  ; being  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  Author,  with  whom  a thoufand  Years 
are  but  as  one  day;  and  therefore  are  not  fulfilled 
pundlually  at  once,  but  have  fpringing  and  ger- 
minant  accomplifhment  throughout  many  Ages ; 
though  the  height  or  fulnefs  of  them  may  refer  to 
fome  one  Age.  This  is  a work  which  I find  defi- 
cient ; but  is  to  be  done  with  wifdom,  fobriety, 
and  reverence,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third,  which  is  Hijiory  of  Providence^  con- 
taineth  that  excellent  correfpondence  which  is  be- 
tween God’s  revealed  will  and  his  fecret  will : 
which  though  it  be  fo  obfcure,  as  for  the  mofi:  part 
it  is  not  legible  to  the  Natural  man;  no,  nor  many 
times  to  thofe  that  behold  it  from  the  Tabernacle; 
yet  at  fome  times  it  pleafeth  God,  for  our  better 
eftabliftiment  and  the  confuting  of  thofe  which  are 
as  without  God  in  the  World,  to  write  it  in  fuch 
Text  and  Capital  Letters,  that  as  the  Prophet 
faith,  He  that  runneth  by  may  read  it ; that  is, 
mere  fenfual  perfons,  which  haften  by  God’s  judg- 
ments, and  never  bend  or  fix  their  cogitations  upon 
them,  are  neverthelefs  in  their  paflage  and  Race 
urged  to  difcern  it.  Such  are  the  notable  events 
and  examples  of  God’s  judgments,  chaftifements, 
deliverances,  and  bleflings  : and  this  is  a work 
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which  hath  pafled  through  the  labours  of  many, 
and  therefore  I cannot  prefent  as  omitted. 

There  are  alfo  other  parts  of  Learning  which 
are  Appendices  to  Hijiory  : for  all  the  exterior  pro- 
ceedings of  man  confift  of  Words  and  Deeds; 
whereof  Hiftory  doth  properly  receive  and  retain 
in  Memory  the  Deeds  : and  if  Words,  yet  but  as 
Inducements  and  palTages  to  Deeds  : fo  are  there 
other  Books  and  Writings,  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  cuftody  and  receipt  of  Words  only:  which 
likewife  are  of  three  forts  : Orations^  Letters^  and 
Brief  Speeches  or  Sayings.  Orations  are  Pleadings, 
Speeches  of  Counfel,  Laudatives,  Invedlives,  Apo- 
logies, Reprehenfions,  Orations  of  Formality  or 
Ceremony,  and  the  like.  Letters  are  according 
to  all  the  variety  of  occafions,  Advertifements, 
Advices,  Diredlions,  Propofitions,  Petitions,  Com- 
mendatory, Expoftulatory,  Satisfactory ; of  Com- 
pliment, of  Pleafure,  of  Difeourfe,  and  all  other 
paflages  of  ACtion.  And  fuch  as  are  Written  from 
Wife  men,  are  of  all  the  words  of  Man,  in  my 
judgment,  the  beft ; for  they  are  more  Natural 
than  Orations  and  public  fpeeches,  and  more  ad- 
vifed  than  conferences  or  prefent  fpeeches.  So 
again  Letters  of  Affairs  from  fuch  as  Manage  them, 
or  are  privy  to  them,  are  of  all  others  the  beft  in- 
ftruCtions  for  Hiftory,  and  to  a diligent  Reader  the 
beft  Hiftories  in  themfelves.  For  Apophthegtns^  it  is 
a great  lofs  of  that  Book  of  Cce far's ; for  as  his  Hif- 
tory, and  thofe  few  Letters  of  his  which  we  have, 
and  thofe  Apophthegms  which  were  of  his  own. 
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excel  all  men’s  elfe,  fo  I fuppofe  would  his  Collec- 
tion of  Jpophthegms  have  done ; for  as  for  thofe 
which  are  Colledled  by  others,  either  I have  no 
tafte  in  fuch  Matters,  or  elfe  their  choice  hath  not 
been  happy.  But  upon  thefe  three  kinds  of  Writ- 
ings I do  not  infift,  becaufe  I have  no  deficiencies 
to  propound  concerning  them. 

Thus  much  therefore  concerning  Hiftory  j which 
is  that  part  of  Learning  which  anfwereth  to  one 
of  the  Cells,  Domiciles^  or  offices  of  the  mind  of 
Man  : which  is  that  of  the  Memory. 

Poefy  is  a part  of  Learning  in  meafure  of  Words 
for  the  moft  part  reflrained,  but  in  all  other  points 
extremely  licenfed,  and  doth  truly  refer  to  the 
Imagination ; which,  being  not  tied  to  the  Laws 
of  Matter,  may  at  pleafure  join  that  which  Nature 
hath  fevered,  and  fever  that  which  Nature  hath 
joined  ; and  fo  make  unlawful  Matches  and  Di- 
vorces of  things  ; PiStoribus  atque  PoetiSy  It 
is  taken  in  two  fenfes  in  refpedl  of  Words  or  Mat- 
ter ; in  the  firft  fenfe  it  is  but  a CharaSier  of  flyle, 
and  belongeth  to  Arts  of  fpeech,  and  is  not  perti- 
nent for  the  prefent : in  the  latter,  it  is,  as  hath 
been  faid,  one  of  the  principal  portions  of  Learn- 
ing, and  is  nothing  elfe  but  Feigned  Hijiory^  which 
may  be  flyled  as  well  in  Profe  as  in  V erfe. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Feigned  Hijiory  hath  been  to 
give  fome  fliadow  of  fatisfadfion  to  the  mind  of 
Man  in  thofe  points  wherein  the  Nature  of  things 
doth  deny  it,  the  World  being  in  proportion  infe- 
rior to  the  foul ; by  reafon  whereof  there  is,  agree- 
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able  to  the  fpirit  of  Man,  a more  ample  Greatnefs, 
a more  cxa6f  Goodnefs,  and  a more  abfolute  va- 
riety, than  can  be  found  in  the  Nature  of  things. 
Therefore,  becaufe  the  a£fs  or  events  of  true  Hif- 
tory  have  not  that  Magnitude  which  fatisfieth  the 
mind  of  Man,  Poefy  feigneth  Adbs  and  Events 
Greater  and  more  Heroical : becaufe  true  Hijiory 
propoundeth  the  fuccelTes  and  iflues  of  actions  not 
fo  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 
therefore  Poefy  feigns  them  more  juft  in  Retribu- 
tion, and  more  according  to  Revealed  providence: 
becaufe  true  Hijiory  reprefenteth  Adtions  and 
Events  more  ordinary,  and  lefs  interchanged,  there- 
fore Poefy  endueth  them  with  more  Rarenefs,  and 
more  unexpedted  and  alternative  Variations:  fo  as 
it  appeareth  that,  Poefy  ferveth  and  conferreth  to 
Magnanimity,  Morality,  and  to  Deledtation.  And 
therefore  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  fome  parti- 
cipation of  Divinenefs,  becaufe  it  doth  raife  and 
eredf  the  Mind,  by  fubmitting  the  ftiews  of  things 
to  the  defires  of  the  Mind ; whereas  reafon  doth 
buckle  and  bow  the  Mind  unto  the  Nature  of 
things.  And  we  fee,  that  by  thefe  infinuations  and 
congruities  with  man’s  nature  and  pleafure,  joined 
alfo  with  the  agreement  and  confort  it  hath  with 
Mufic,  it  hath  had  accefs  and  eftimation  in  rude 
times  and  barbarous  Regions,  where  other  Learn- 
ing ftood  excluded. 

The  divifion  of  Poefy  which  is  apteft  in  the  pro- 
priety thereof,  (befides  thofe  divifions  which  are 
common  unto  it  with  Hiftory,  as  feigned  Chroni- 
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cles,  feigned  Lives,  and  the  Appendices  of  Hif- 
tory,  as  feigned  Epiftles,  feigned  Orations,  and  the 
reft)  is  into  Poefy  Narrative^  Reprefentative^  and 
Allufive. 

The  Narrative  is  a mere  imitation  of  Hiftory, 
with  the  excefles  before  remembered  ; choofing 
for  fubjedt  commonly  Wars  and  Love,  rarely 
State,  and  fometimes  Pleafure  or  Mirth. 

Reprefentative  is  as  a vifible  Hiftory  ; and  is  an 
Image  of  Adlions  as  if  they  were  prefent,  as  Hif- 
tory is  of  adtions  in  nature  as  they  are,  that  is 
paft. 

Allujive  or  P araboUcal  is  a Narration  applied 
only  to  exprefs  fome  fpecial  purpofe  or  conceit : 
which  latter  kind  of  Parabolical  wifdom  was  much 
more  in  ufe  in  the  ancient  times,  as  by  the  Fables 
of  Mfop^  and  the  brief  fentences  of  the  Seven,  and 
the  ufe  of  Hieroglyphics^  may  appear.  And  the 
caufe  was,  for  that  it  was  then  of  neceftity  to  ex- 
prefs any  point  of  reafon,  which  was  more  fharp 
or  fubtile  than  the  vulgar  in  that  manner  becaufe 
men  in  thofe  times  wanted  both  variety  of  exam- 
ples and  fubtilty  of  Conceit : and  as  Hieroglyphics 
were  before  Letters,  fo  Parables  were  before  Ar- 
guments : And  neverthelefs  now,  and  at  all  times, 
they  do  retain  much  life  and  vigour  ; becaufe  rea- 
fon cannot  be  fo  fenfible,  nor  examples  fo  fit. 

But  there  remaineth  yet  another  ufe  of  Poefy  Pa- 
rabolical^ oppofite  to  that  which  we  laft  mentioned : 
for  that  tendeth  to  demonftrate  and  illuftrate  that 
which  is  taught  or  delivered,  and  this  other  to  re- 
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tire  and  obfcure  it : that  is,  when  the  Secrets  and 
Myfteries  of  Religion,  Policy,  or  Philofophy,  are 
involved  in  Fables  or  Parables.  Of  this  in  Divine 
Poefy  we  fee  the  ufe  is  authorized.  In  Heathen 
Poely  we  fee  the  expofition  of  Fables  doth  fall  out 
fometimes  with  great  felicity  ; as  in  the  Fable  that 
the  Giants  being  overthrown  in  their  "W  ar  againft 
the  Gods,  the  Earth  their  mother  in  revenge  thereof 
brought  forth  Fame  : 

Illam  Terra  Parens,  ird  irritata  Deorum, 

Extremum,  iit  per hibent,  Cceo  Enceladoque  Sororem 

Progenuit. 

expounded,  that  when  Princes  and  Monarchs  have 
fupprefled  adlual  and  open  Rebels,  then  the  malig- 
nity of  the  people,  which  is  the  mother  of  Rebellion, 
doth  bring  forth  Libels  and  danders,  and  taxations 
of  the  State,  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  Re- 
bellion, but  more  Feminine.  So  in  the  Fable,  that 
the  reft  of  the  Gods  having  confpired  to  bind  "Ju- 
piter, Pallas  called  Briareus  with  his  hundred 
hands  to  his  aid,  expounded,  that  Monarchies  need 
not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  abfolutenefs  by 
Mighty  Subjedls,  as  long  as  by  Wifdom  they  keep 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  will  be  fure  to  come 
in  on  their  fide.  So  in  the  Fable,  that  Achilles 
was  brought  up  under  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who 
was  part  a Man  and  part  a Beaft,  Expounded  In- 
genioufly,  but  corruptly  by  Machiavel,  that  it  be- 
longeth  to  the  education  and  difcipline  of  Princes 
to  know  as  well  how  to  play  the  part  of  the  Lion 
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in  violence,  and  the  Fox  in  guile,  as  of  the  Man 
in  virtue  and  Juftice.  Neverthelefs,  in  many  the 
like  encounters,  I do  rather  think  that  the  fable 
■was  firft,  and  the  expofition  then  devifed,  than 
that  the  Moral  was  firft,  and  hereupon  the  Fable 
framed.  For  I find  it  was  an  ancient  vanity  in 
Chryfippus^  that  troubled  himfelf  with  great  con- 
tention to  fallen  the  affertions  of  the  Stoics  upon 
the  fidlions  of  the  ancient  Poets ; but  yet  that  all 
the  Fables  and  fidllons  of  the  Poets  were  but  plea- 
fure  and  not  figure,  I interpofe  no  opinion.  Surely 
of  thofe  Poets  which  are  now  extant,  even  Homer 
himfelf  (notwithflanding  he  was  made  a kind  of 
Scripture  by  the  latter  Schools  of  the  Grecians^) 
yet  I fhould  without  any  difficulty  pronounce  that 
his  Fables  had  no  fuch  inwardnefs  in  his  own 
meaning ; but  what  they  might  have  upon  a more 
original  tradition,  is  not  eafy  to  affirm  ; for  he  was 
not  the  inventor  of  many  of  them. 

In  this  third  Part  of  Learning,  which  is  Poefy,  I 
can  report  no  deficlence.  For  being  as  a plant  that 
cometh  of  the  lufl  of  the  earth,  without  a formal 
feed,  it  hath  fprung  up  and  fpread  abroad  more 
than  any  other  kind  : but  to  afcribe  unto  it  that 
which  is  due,  for  the  expreffing  of  affedlions,  paf- 
fions,  corruptions,  and  cufloms,  we  are  beholding 
to  Poets  more  than  to  the  Philofophers’  works ; 
and  for  Wit  and  Eloquence,  not  much  lefs  than 
to  Orators’  harangues.  But  it  is  not  good  to  flay 
too  long  in  the  Theatre.  Let  us  now  pafs  on  to  the 
Judicial  Place  or  Palace  of  the  Mind,  which  we 
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are  to  approach  and  view  with  more  reverence 
and  attention. 

The  Knowledge  of  Man  is  as  the  waters,  fome 
defcending  from  above,  and  fome  fpringing  from 
beneath  j the  one  informed  by  the  light  of  Nature, 
the  other  infpired  by  divine  revelation.  The  light 
of  Nature  confifteth  in  the  Notions  of  the  mind 
and  the  Reports  of  the  Senfes  : for  as  for  Know- 
ledge which  Man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it  is  Cu- 
mulative and  not  Original ; as  in  a water  that, 
befides  hisownfpring-head,is  fed  with  other  Springs 
and  Streams.  So  then,  according  to  thefe  two  dif- 
fering Illuminations  or  Originals,  Knowledge  is 
firft  of  all  divided  into  Divinity  and  Philofophy. 

In  Philofophy^  the  contemplations  of  Man  do 
either  penetrate  unto  God, — or  are  circumferred  to 
Nature^— or  are  refledled  or  reverted  upon  hirnfelf. 
Out  of  which  feveral  inquiries  there  do  arife  three 
Knowledges,  Divine  Philofophy^  Natural  Philofo- 
phy ^ and  Human  Philofophy  or  Humanity.  For 
all  things  are  marked  and  ftamped  with  this  triple 
Character,  of  the  power  of  God,  the  difference  of 
Nature,  and  the  ufe  of  Man.  But  becaufe  the 
diftributions  and  partitions  of  Knowledge  are  not 
like  feveral  lines  that  meet  in  one  Angle,  and  fo 
touch  but  in  a point ; but  are  like  branches  of  a 
Tree,  that  meet  in  a ftem,  which  hath  a dimenflon 
and  quantity  of  entirenefs  and  continuance,  before 
it  come  to  difcontinue  and  break  itfelf  into  Arms 
and  boughs  : therefore  it  is  good,  before  we  enter 
into  the  former  diftribution,  to  eredl  and  conftitute 
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one  univerfal  Science,  by  the  name  of  Philofophia 
Prhna^  Primitive  or  Summary  Philofophy^  as  the 
Main  and  common  way,  before  we  come  where 
the  ways  part  and  divide  themfelves  ; which  Sci- 
ence whether  I fhould  report  as  deficient  or  not,  I 
ftand  doubtful.  For  I find  a certain  Rhapfody  of 
Natural  Theology^  and  of  divers  parts  of  Logic;  and 
of  that  part  of  Natural  Philofophy  which  con- 
cerneth  the  Principles ; and  of  that  other  part  of 
Natural  Philofophy  which  concerneth  the  Soul  or 
Spirit:  all  thefe  ftrangely  commixed  and  confufed; 
but  being  examined,  it  feemeth  to  me  rather  a de- 
predation of  other  Sciences,  advanced  and  exalted 
unto  fome  height  of  terms,  than  any  thing  folid  or 
fubftantive  of  itfelf.  Neverthelefs  I cannot  be  ig- 
norant of  the  diftindfion  which  is  current,  that  the 
fame  things  are  handled  but  in  feveral  refpedts. 
As  for  example,  that  Logic  confidereth  of  many 
things  as  they  are  in  Notion,  and  this  Philofophy 
as  they  are  in  Nature  ; the  one  in  Appearance,  the 
other  in  Exiftence  ; but  I find  this  difference  better 
made  than  purfued.  For  if  they  had  confidered 
Quantity ^ Similitude^  Diverfity ^ and  the  reft  of 
thofe  External  Characters  of  things,  as  P hilofophers^ 
and  in  Nature,  their  inquiries  muft  of  force  have 
been  of  a far  other  kind  than  they  are.  For  doth 
any  of  them,  in  handling  Quantity,  fpeak  of  the 
force  of  Union,  how  and  how  far  it  multiplieth 
Virtue  ? Doth  any  give  the  reafon,  why  fome  things 
in  Nature  are  fo  common,  and  in  fo  great  Mafs, 
and  others  fo  rare,  and  in  fo  fmall  quantity?  Doth 
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any,  in  handling  Similitude  and  Diverfity,  affign 
the  caufe  why  Iron  fhould  not  move  to  Iron,  which 
is  more  like,  but  move  to  the  Load-ftone,  which  is 
lefs  like  ? Why  in  all  Diverfities  of  things  there 
fhould  be  certain  Participles  in  Nature,  which  are 
almoft  ambiguous  to  which  kind  they  fhould  be 
referred  ? But  there  is  a mete  and  deep  filence 
touching  the  Nature  and  operation  of  thofe  Common 
adjunSis  of  things,  as  in  nature ; and  only  a re- 
fuming and  repeating  of  the  force  and  ufe  of  them 
in  fpeech  or  argument.  Therefore,  becaufe  in  a 
Writing  of  this  Nature,  I avoid  all  fubtilty,  my 
meaning  touching  this  Original  or  Univerfal  Phi- 
lofophy  is  thus,  in  a plain  and  grofs  defcription  by 
Negative  ; That  it  be  a Receptacle  for  all  fuch 
profitable  obfervatlons  and  Axioms  as  fall  not  within 
the  compafs  of  any  of  the  fpecial  parts  of  Philofophy 
or  Sciences^  but  are  more  common  and  of  a higher 
Jiage. 

Now  that  there  are  many  of  that  kind,  need  not 
to  be  doubted.  For  example  : is  not  the  rule.  Si 
inaqualibus  aqualia  addas^  omnia  erunt  inaqualia^ 
an  Axiom  as  well  of  Juftice  as  of  the  Mathema- 
tics ? and  is  there  not  a true  coincidence  between 
commutative  and  diftributive  Juftice,  and  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical  proportion  ? Is  not  that 
other  rule,  in  eodem  tertio  conveniunt^  et  inter 
fe  conveniunt^  a Rule  taken  from  the  Mathematics, 
but  fo  potent  in  Logic  as  all  Syllogifms  are  built 
upon  it  ? Is  not  the  obfervation.  Omnia  mutantur^ 
nil  interit^  a contemplation,  in  Philofophy  thus^ 
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that  the  ^antum  of  Nature  is  eternal  ? in  Natural 
Theology  thus,  that  it  requireth  the  fame  Omni- 
potence to  make  fomewhat  Nothing,  which  at  the 
firft  made  nothing  fomewhat  ? according  to  the 
Scripture,  Didici  quod  omnia  opera^  quce  fecit  Deus^ 
perfeverent  in  perpetuum ; non  pojfumus  eis  quicquam 
addere  nec  auferre.  Is  not  the  ground,  which. 
Machiavel  wifely  and  largely  difcourfeth  concern- 
ing Governments,  that  the  way  to  eftablifli  and 
prefer ve  them,  is  to  reduce  them  ad  Principia^  a 
rule  in  Religion  and  Nature,  as  well  as  in  Civil 
adminiftration  ? Was  not  the  Perfian  Magic  a re- 
duction or  correfpondence  of  the  Principles  and 
Architectures  of  Nature  to  the  rules  and  policy  of 
Governments  ? Is  not  the  precept  of  a Mufician, 
to  fall  from  a difcord  or  harfh  accord  upon  a con- 
cord or  fweet  accord,  alike  true  in  affeCtion  ? Is 
not  the  Trope  of  Mufic,  to  avoid  or  Aide  from  the 
clofe  or  Cadence,  common  with  the  Trope  of  Rhe- 
toric of  deceiving  expectation  ? Is  not  the  delight 
of  the  Quavering  upon  a flop  in  Mufic  the  fame 
with  the  playing  of  Light  upon  the  water  ? 

Splendet  tremulo  fub  Lumine  Po?ttus. 

Are  not  the  Organs  of  the  fenfes  of  one  kind  with 
the  Organs  of  Reflection,  the  eye  with  a glafs,  the 
Ear  with  a Cave  or  Strait  determined  and  bounded  ? 
Neither  are  thefe  only  fimilitudes,  as  men  of  nar- 
row obfervation  may  conceive  them  to  be,  but  the 
fame  footfteps  of  Nature,  treading  or  printing  upon 
feveral  SubjeCls  or  Matters.  This  Science,  there- 
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fore,  as  I underftand  it,  I may  juftly  report  as  de- 
ficient : for  I fee  fometimes  the  profounder  fort  of 
Wits,  in  handling  fome  particular  argument,  will 
now  and  then  draw  a Bucket  of  W^ater  out  of  this 
Well  for  their  prefent  ufe ; but  the  fpring-head 
thereof  feemeth  to  me  not  to  have  been  vifited  : 
being  of  fo  excellent  ufe,  both  for  the  difclofing  of 
Nature,  and  the  abridgement  of  Art. 

This  Science  being  therefore  firft  placed  as  a 
common  parent  like  unto  Berecynthia.,  which  had 
fo  much  Heavenly  iffue,  Omnes  Ccelicolas.^  omnes 
fuper  alta  tenentes : we  may  return  to  the  former 
diftributlon  of  the  three  Philofophies,  Divine,  Na- 
tural, and  Human. 

And  as  concerning  Divine  Philofophy  or  Natu- 
ral Theology.,  it  is  that  Knowledge  or  Rudiment  of 
Knowledge  concerning  God,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  contemplation  of  his  Creatures ; which 
Knowledge  may  be  truly  termed  Divine  in  refpe6l 
of  the  objecl',  and  Natural  in  refpecl  of  the  Light. 
The  bounds  of  this  Knowledge  are,  that  it  fufficeth 
to  convince  Atheifm,  but  not  to  inform  Religion  : 
and  therefore  there  was  never  Miracle  wrought  by 
God  to  convert  an  Atheift,  becaufe  the  light  of 
Nature  might  have  led  him  to  confefs  a God:  but 
Miracles  have  been  wrought  to  convert  Idolaters 
and  the  fuperftitious,  becaufe  no  light  of  Nature 
extendeth  to  declare  the  will  and  true  worfhip  of 
God.  For  as  all  works  do  fiiew  forth  the  power 
and  Ikill  of  the  workman,  and  not  his  Image;  fo 
it  is  of  the  works  of  God,  which  do  fliew  the  Om- 
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nipotency  and  Wifdom  of  the  Maker,  but  not  his 
Image  : and  therefore  therein  the  Heathen  opinion 
difFereth  from  the  Sacred  truth  ; for  they  fuppofed 
the  world  to  be  the  Image  of  God,  and  Man  to  be 
an  extradl  or  compendious  Image  of  the  world  ; 
but  the  Scriptures  never  vouchfafe  to  attribute  to 
the  world  that  honour,  as  to  be  the  Image  of  God, 
but  only  the  work  of  his  hands;  neither  do  they 
fpeak  of  any  other  Image  of  God,  but  Man  ; 
wherefore  by  the  contemplation  of  Nature  to  in- 
duce and  inforce  the  acknowledgement  of  God, 
and  to  demonftrate  his  power,  providence,  and 
goodnefs,  is  an  excellent  argument,  and  hath  been 
excellently  handled  by  divers. 

But  on  the  other  fide,  out  of  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  or  ground  of  Human  Knowledge,  to 
induce  any  verity  or  perfuafion  concerning  the 
points  of  Faith,  is  in  my  judgment  not  fafe : Da 
fidei  quce  fidei  funt.  For  the  Heathens  themfelves 
conclude  as  much  in  that  excellent  and  Divine  fa- 
ble of  the  Golden  Chain  : That  men  and  Gods 
were  not  able  to  draw  Jupiter  down  to  the  Earth ; 
but  contrariwife^  Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  them 
up  to  Heaven. 

So  as  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  draw  down  or 
fubmit  the  Myfteries  of  God  to  our  Reafon ; but 
contrariwife  to  raife  and  advance  our  Reafon  to  the 
Divine  Truth.  So  as  in  this  part  of  Knowledge, 
touching  Divine  Philofophy,  I am  fo  far  from  no- 
ting any  deficience,  as  I rather  note  an  excefs  ; 
whereunto  I have  digreffed  ! becaufe  of  the  ex- 
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treme  prejudice  which  both  Religion  and  Philofo- 
phy  have  received  and  may  receive,  by  being  com- 
mixed together ; as  that  which  undoubtedly  will 
make  an  Heretical  Religion,  and  an  Imaginary 
and  fabulous  Philofophy. 

Otherwife  it  is  of  the  Nature  of  Angels  and  Spi- 
rits, which  is  an  Appendix  of  Theology,  both  Di- 
vine and  Natural,  and  is  neither  infcrutable  nor  inter- 
dicted; for  although  the  Scripture  faith.  Let  no  man 
deceive  you  in  Sublime  difcourfe  touching  the  worjhip 
of  Angels^  prejftng  into  that  he  knoweth  not^  ^c. 
yet,  notwithftanding,  if  you  obferve  well  that  pre- 
cept, it  may  appear  thereby  that  there  be  two  things 
only  forbidden.  Adoration  of  them,  and  Opinion 
Fantaftical  of  them,  either  to  extol  them  farther 
than  appertaineth  to  the  degree  of  a Creature,  or 
to  extol  a man’s  Knowledge  of  them  farther  than 
he  hath  ground.  But  the  fober  and  grounded  in- 
quiry, which  may  arife  out  of  the  pafTages  of  holy 
Scriptures,  or  out  of  the  gradations  of  Nature,  is 
not  reftrained.  So  of  degenerate  and  revolted  fpi- 
rits,  the  converfing  with  them  or  the  employment 
of  them  is  prohibited,  much  more  any  veneration 
towards  them  but  the  contemplation  or  Science  of 
their  Nature,  their  power,  their  illufions,  either  by 
Scripture  or  reafon,  is  a part  of  fpiritual  Wifdom. 
For  fo  the  Apoftle  faith.  We  are  not  ignorant  of 
his  Stratagems.  And  it  is  no  more  unlawful  to 
inquire  the  Nature  of  evil  fpirits,  than  to  inquire 
the  force  of  poifons  in  Nature,  or  the  Nature  of 
fin  and  vice  in  Morality.  But  this  part  touching 
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Angels  and  Spirits  I cannot  note  as  deficient,  for 
many  have  occupied  themfelves  in  it ; I may  ra- 
ther challenge  it,  in  many  of  the  Writers  thereof, 
as  fabulous  and  fantaftical. 

Leaving  therefore  Divine  Philofophy  or  Natural 
Theology  (not  Divinity  or  Infpired  Theology^  which 
we  referve  for  the  laft  of  all,  as  the  Haven  and 
Sabbath  of  all  Man’s  contemplations)  we  will  now 
proceed  to  Natural  Philofophy. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  Democritus  faid.  That  the 
Truth  of  Nature  lieth  hid  in  certain  deep  Mines 
and  Caves : and  if  it  be  true  likewife  that  the  Al- 
chemijis  do  fo  much  inculcate,  that  Vulcan  is  a fe- 
cond  Nature,  and  imitateth  that  dexteroufly  and 
compendioufly,  which  Nature  worketh  by  am- 
bages and  length  of  time,  it  were  good  to  divide 
Natural  Philofophy  into  the  Mine  and  the  Fur- 
nace ; and  to  make  two  profeffions  or  occupations 
of  Natural  Philofophers,  fome  to  be  Pioneers  and 
fome  Smiths  ; fome  to  dig,  and  fome  to  refine 
and  Hammer : and  furely  I do  beft  allow  of  a di- 
vifion  of  that  kind,  though  in  more  familiar  and 
Scholaftical  terms  ; namely,  that  thefe  be  the  two 
parts  of  Natural  Philofophy,  — the  Inquifttion  of 
Caufes.^  and  the  Production  of  EffeCis ; Speculative., 
and  Operative ; Natural  Science.,  and  Natural  Pru- 
dence. For  as  in  Civil  matters  there  is  a Wif- 
dom  of  difcourfe,  and  a Wifdom  of  diredion  ; fo 
is  it  in  Natural.  And  here  I will  make  a requeft, 
that  for  the  latter,  or  at  leaft  for  a part  thereof,  I 
may  revive  and  reintegrate  the  mifapplied  and 
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abufed  Name  of  Natural  Magic ; which,  In  the 
true  fenfe,  is  but  Natural  W ifdom^  or  Natural  Pru- 
dence-, taken  according  to  the  ancient  acceptation ; 
purged  from  vanity  and  fuperftition.  Now  although 
it  be  true,  and  I know  it  well,  that  there  Is  an  in- 
tercourfe  between  Caufes  and  Effects,  fo  as  both 
thefe  Knowledges,  Speculative  Operative,  have 
a great  conne<^ion  between  themfelves  ; yet  be- 
caufe  all  true  and  fruitful  Natural  Philofophy  hath 
a double  Scale  or  Ladder,  AJcendent  and  Defcend- 
ent ; afcending  from  experiments  to  the  Invention 
of  caufes,  and  defcending  from  caufes  to  the  Inven- 
tion of  new  experiments  ; therefore  I judge  it  molt 
requifite  that  thefe  two  parts  be  feverally  confi- 
dered  and  handled. 

Natural  Science  or  Theory  Is  divided  into  Phy- 
fique  and  Metaphyfque : wherein  I defire  it  may 
be  conceived  that  I ufe  the  word  Metaphyfque  in 
a dilFerins  fenfe  from  that  that  is  received  ; and  In 
like  manner,  I doubt  not  but  it  will  eafily  appear 
to  men  of  judgment,  that  in  this  and  other  parti- 
culars, wherefoever  my  Conception  and  Notion 
may  differ  from  the  Ancient,  yet  I am  ftudious  to 
keep  the  Ancient  Terms.  For  hoping  well  to 
deliver  myfelf  from  miffaking,  by  the  order  and 
perfpicuous  expreffing  of  that  I do  propound;  I 
am  otherwife  zealous  and  affedfionate  to  recede  as 
little  from  Antiquity,  either  in  terms  or  opinions, 
as  may  Hand  with  truth  and  the  proficience  of 
Knowledge.  And  herein  I cannot  a little  marvel 
att  he  Philofopher  Arifotle,  that  did  proceed  in 
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fuch  a Spirit  of  difference  and  contradidfion  to- 
wards all  Antiquity:  undertaking  not  only  to  frame 
new  words  of  Science  at  pleafure,  but  to  confound 
and  extinguifh  all  ancient  Wifdom  : infomuch  as 
he  never  nameth  or  mentioneth  an  Ancient  Au- 
thor or  opinion,  but  to  confute  and  reprove ; 
wherein  for  glory,  and  drawing  followers  and  dif- 
ciples,  he  took  the  right  courfe.  For  certainly 
there  cometh  to  pafs,  and  hath  place  in  human 
truth,  that  which  was  noted  and  pronounced  in  the 
higheft  truth  : Veni  in  nomine  Patris^  nec  recipitis 
Me  I Si  quis  venerit  in  nomine  fuo^  eum  recipietis. 
But  in  this  divine  Aphorifm,  (confidering  to  whom 
it  was  applied,  namely  to  AntichriJ}^  the  higheft 
deceiver,)  we  may  difcern  well  that  the  coming  in 
a Mans  own  name^  without  regard  of  Antiquity  or 
Paternity^  is  no  good  fign  of  truth,  although  it  be 
joined  with  the  fortune  and  fuccefs  of  an  Eum  re- 
cipietis, But  for  this  excellent  perfon  Arijiotle^  I 
will  think  of  him  that  he  learned  that  humour  of 
his  Scholar,  with  whom,  it  feemeth,  he  did  emu- 
late ; the  one  to  conquer  all  Opinions,  as  the  other 
to  conquer  all  Nations  ; wherein  neverthelefs,  it 
may  be,  he  may  at  fome  men’s  hands,  that  are  of 
a bitter  difpofition,  get  a like  title  as  his  Scholar 
did: 

Felix  terrarim  Prado j non  utile  mundo, 

Editus  exemplum,  & c. 

So, 

Felix  doBrina  Prado. 

But  to  me,  on  the  other  fide,  that  do  defire  as  much 
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as  lieth  in  my  Pen  to  2;round  a fociable  intercourfe 
between  Antiquity  and  Proficience,  it  feemeth  beft 
to  keep  way  with  Antiquity  ufque  ad  aras and 
therefore  to  retain  the  ancient  terms,  though  I 
fometimes  alter  the  ufes  and  definitions,  according 
to  the  Modern  proceeding  in  Civil  Government ; 
where  although  there  be  fome  alteration,  yet  that 
holdeth  which  Tacitus  wifely  noteth,  Eadem  Ma- 
gijiratuum  vocabula. 

To  return  therefore  to  the  ufe  and  acceptation 
of  the  term  Metaphyfique^  as  I do  now  underftand 
the  Word  ; it  appeareth,  by  that  which  hath  been 
already  faid,  that  I intend  Philofophia  Prima^  Sum- 
mary Philofophy^  and  Metaphyfique^  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  confounded  as  one,  to  be  two  dif- 
tin£f  things.  For,  the  one  I have  made  as  a Pa- 
rent or  common  Anceftor  to  all  Knowledge ; and 
the  other  I have  now  brought  in  as  a Branch  or 
defcendant  of  Natural  Science.  It  appeareth  like- 
wife  that  I have  affigned  to  Summary  Philofophy 
the  common  principles  and  Axioms  which  are  pro- 
mifcuous  and  indifferent  to  feveral  Sciences ; I have 
affigned  unto  it  likewife  the  inquiry  touching  the 
operation  of  the  Relative  and  Adventitious  Charac- 
ters of  EJfences.^  as  Quantity Shnilitude.^  Diverfity.^ 
Pojfibility.^  and  the  reft : with  this  diftin£Iion  and 
provifion ; that  they  be  handled  as  they  have  effi- 
cacy in  Nature,  and  not  Logically.  It  appeareth 
likewife,  that  Natural  theology.^  which  heretofore 
hath  been  handled  confufedly  with  Metaphyfque^ 
I have  inclofed  and  bounded  by  itfelf.  It  is  there- 
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fore  now  a queftion  what  is  left  remaining  for  Me- 
taphyftque ; wherein  I may  without  prejudice  pre- 
ferve  thus  much  of  the  conceit  of  Antiquity,  that 
Phyjique  fhould  contemplate  that  which  is  inhe- 
rent in  Matter,  and  therefore  tranfitory;  and  Me- 
taphyjique  that  which  is  abftra6led  and  fixed.  And 
again,  that  Phyfique  ftiould  handle  that  which  fup- 
pofeth  in  Nature  only  a being  and  moving ; and 
Metaphyftque  fhould  handle  that  which  fuppofeth 
further  in  Nature  a reafon,  underftanding,  and  plat- 
form. But  the  difference,  perfpicuoufly  expreffed, 
is  moft  familiar  and  fenfible.  For  as  we  divided 
Natural  Philofophy  in  General  into  the  Inquiry  of 
Caufes^  and  ProduSiions  of  Effects  ; fo  that  part 
which  concerneth  the  Inquiry  of  Caufes  we  do  fub- 
dlvide  according  to  the  receivedand  found  divifion 
of  Caufes ; the  one  part,  which  is  Phyfique^  in- 
quireth  and  handleth  the  Material  and  Efficient 
Caufes ; and  the  other,  which  is  Metaphyftque^ 
handleth  the  Formal  and  Final  Caufes. 

Phyfique^  taking  it  according  to  the  derivation, 
and  not  according  to  our  Idiom  for  Medicine.^  is 
fituate  in  a middle  term  or  diftance  between  Na- 
tural Hifory  and  Metaphyftque.  For  Natural 
defcribeth  variety  of  things  j Phyfique., 
the  Caufes.,  but  Variable  or  Refpedtive  Caufes ; and 
Metaphyftque.,  the  Fixed  and  Confiant  Caufes. 

Linttis  ut  hie  durefeit,  et  hac  ut  Cera  liquefeit, 

Uno  eodemque  igni ; 

Fire  is  the  caufe  of  induration,  but  refpedlive  to 
clay ; Fire  is  the  caufe  of  colliquatlon,  but  refpec- 
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five  to  wax  ; but  fire  is  no  conftant  caufe  either  of 
induration  or  colliquation  : fo  then  the  Phyfical 
caufes  are  but  the  Efficient  and  the  Matter.  Phy- 
fique  hath  three  parts  ; whereof  two  refpe£l  Na- 
ture United  or  colleSied^  the  third  contemplateth 
Nature  diffiifed  or  dijirihuted.  Nature  is  colle6led 
either  into  one  entire  Totals  or  elfe  into  the  fame 
Principles  or  Seeds.  So  as  the  firft  docSfrine  is 
Touching  the  Contexture  ov  Configuration  Things.^ 
as  De  Mundo.^  de  Univerfitate  Rerum.  The  fe- 
cond  is  the  Dodfrine  Concerning  the  Principles  or 
Originals  of  Times.  The  third  is  the  Dodtrine 
Concerning  all  Variety  and  Particularity  oi Things^ 
whether  it  be  of  the  differing  fubffances,  or  their 
differing  qualities  and  Natures ; whereof  there 
needeth  no  enumeration,  this  part  being  but  as  a 
Glofs.^  or  Paraphrafe^  that  attendeth  upon  the  Text 
of  Natural  Hijiory.  Of  thefe  three  I cannot  re- 
port any  as  deficient.  In  what  truth  or  perfedlion 
they  are  handled,  I make  not  now  any  Judgment; 
but  they  are  parts  of  Knowledge  not  deferted  by 
the  Labour  of  Man. 

For  Metaphyftque.,  we  have  affigned  unto  it  the 
Inquiry  of  Formal  and  Final  Caufes;  which  affig- 
nation,  as  to  the  former  of  them,  may  feem  to  be 
Nugatory  and  void;  becaufe  of  the  received  and 
inveterate  Opinion,  that  the  inquifitlon  of  Man  is 
not  competent  to  find  out  Fffential  forms  or  True 
differences : of  which  Opinion  we  will  take  this 
hold,  that  the  Invention  of  Forms  is  of  all  other 
parts  of  Knowledge  the  worthieft  to  be  fought,  if 
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it  be  poffible  to  be  found.  As  for  the  poflibility, 
they  are  ill  Difcoverers  that  think  there  is  no  Land, 
when  they  can  fee  nothing  but  Sea.  But  it  is  ma- 
nifefl  that  Plato.^  in  his  Opinion  of  Ideas.,  as  one 
that  had  a wit  of  elevation  fituate  as  upon  a Cliff, 
did  defcry.  That  forms  were  the  true  ohjeli  of  know- 
ledge ; but  loft  the  real  fruit  of  his  opinion,  by  con- 
fidering  of  forms  as  abfolutely  abftradled  from  mat- 
ter, and  not  confined  and  determined  by  matter ; 
and  fo  turning  his  opinion  upon  Theology,  where- 
with all  his  Natural  Philofophy  is  infedled.  But  if 
any  man  fhall  keep  a continual  watchful  and  fevere 
eye  upon  adtion,  operation,  and  the  ufe  of  Know- 
ledge, he  may  advife  and  take  Notice  what  are 
the  Forms,  the  difclofures  whereof  are  fruitful  and 
important  to  the  State  of  man.  For  as  to  the 
Forms  of  fubftances,  Man  only  except,  of  whom 
it  is  faid,  Formavit  hominem  de  limo  terra,  et  fpira- 
vit  in  fac  'iem  ejus  fpiraculum  vita,  and  not  as  of  all 
other  Creatures,  Producant  aqua,  producat  terra; 
the  forms  of  fubfances,  I fay,  as  they  are  now  by 
compounding  and  tranfplanting  multiplied,  are  fo 
perplexed,  as  they  are  not  to  be  Inquired;  no  more 
than  it  were  either  poffible  or  to  purpofe  to  feek 
in  grofs  the  forms  of  thofe  founds  which  make  words, 
which  by  compofition  and  tranfpofition  of  Letters 
are  infinite.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  to  inquire  the 
form  of  thofe  Sounds  or  Voices  which  make  fimple 
Letters,\s  eafily  comprehenfible ; and  being  known, 
induceth  and  manifefteth  the  forms  of  all  words, 
which  confift  and  are  compounded  of  them.  In 
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the  fame  manner  to  inquire  the  form  of  a Lion,  of 
an  Oak,  of  Gold ; nay,  of  Water,  of  Air,  is  a vain 
purfuit  : but  to  inquire  the  forms  of  Senfe,  of  vo- 
luntary Motion,  of  Vegetation,  of  Colours,  of  Gra- 
vity and  Levity,  of  Denfity,  of  Tenuity,  of  Heat, 
of  Cold,  and  all  other  Natures  and  qualities,  which, 
like  an  Alphabet.^  are  not  many,  and  of  which  the 
elTences,  upheld  by  Matter,  of  all  Creatures  do 
conflft ; to  inquire,  I fay,  the  true  forms  of  thefe, 
is  that  part  of  Metaphyfique  which  we  now  define 
of.  Not  but  that  Phyfic  doth  make  inquiry,  and 
take  confideration  of  the  fame  Natures  : but  how? 
Only  as  to  the  material  and  eficient  caufes  of  them, 
and  not  as  to  the  forms.  For  example;  if  the  caufe 
of  whitenefs  in  Snow  or  Froth  be  inquired,  and  it 
be  rendered  thus,  that  the  fubtile  intermixture  of 
Air  and  water  is  the  caufe^  it  is  well  rendered ; but 
neverthelefs,  is  this  the  form  of  whitenefs  ? No  ; 
but  it  is  the  efficient.^  which  is  ever  but  vehiculum 
formes.  This  part  of  Metaphyfique  I do  not  find 
laboured  and  performed  : whereat  I marvel  not : 
becaufe  I hold  it  not  poffible  to  be  invented  by  that 
courfe  of  invention  which  hath  been  ufed  ; in  re- 
gard that  men,  which  is  the  Root  of  all  error,  have 
made  too  untimely  a departure  and  too  remote  a 
recefs  from  particulars. 

But  the  ufe  of  this  part  of  Metaphyfique.^  which 
I report  as  deficient,  is  of  the  reft  the  mofl;  excel- 
lent in  two  refpedts  : the  one,  becaufe  it  is  the  duty 
and  virtue  of  all  Knowledge  to  abridge  the  infinity 
of  individual  experience,  as  much  as  the  concep- 
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tion  of  Truth  will  permit,  and  to  remedy  the  com- 
plaint of  Vita  brevis.^  ars  longa ; which  is  performed 
by  uniting  the  Notions  and  Conceptions  of  Sci- 
ences : for  Knowledges  are  as  Pyramids.^  whereof 
Hipry  is  the  Bafis.  So  of  Natural  Philojophy., 
the  Bafts  is  Natural  Hijiory ; the  Stage  next  the 
Bafts  is  Phyftque;  the  Stage  next  the  Vertical 
point  is  Metaphyftque.  As  for  the  Vertical  Pointy 
Opus  quod  operatur  Deus  a principio  ufque  ad  fnem^ 
the  Summary  Law  of  Nature^  we  know  not  whe- 
ther Man’s  inquiry  can  attain  unto  it.  But  thefe 
three  be  the  true  Stages  of  Knowledge,  and  are  to 
them  that  are  depraved  no  better  than  the  Giant  s 
Hills  : 

T ?r  Cunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  OJfam, 

Scilicet,  atque  Ojfa  jrondofum  in-volvere  Olympum. 

But  to  thofe  which  refer  all  things  to  the  Glory  of 
God,  they  are  as  the  three  acclamations,  SanCfe^ 
SanSle^  Sandle ; holy  in  the  defcription  or  dilata- 
tion of  his  works  ; holy  in  the  connedtion  or  con- 
catenation of  them  ; and  holy  in  the  union  of  them 
in  a perpetual  and  uniform  law.  And  therefore 
the  fpeculation  was  excellent  in  Parmenides  and 
Plato.,  although  but  a fpeculation  in  them,  that  all 
things  by  fcale  did  afcend  to  unity.  So  then  always 
that  knowledge  is  worthieft  which  is  charged  with 
leaft  multiplicity;  which  appeareth  to  be  Metaphy- 
ftque;  as  that  which  confidereth  the  ftmple  forms 
or  differences  of  things,  which  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  degrees  and  co-ordinations  whereof  make  all 
this  variety. 
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The  fecond  refpedt,  which  valueth  and  com- 
mendeth  this  part  of  Metaphyftque^  is  that  it  doth 
enfranchife  the  power  of  Man  unto  the  greateft 
liberty  and  poffibility  of  works  and  effects.  For 
Phyfique  carrieth  men  in  narrow  and  reftrained 
'.ways,  fubjedf  to  many  accidents  of  impediments, 
imitating  the  ordinary  flexuous  courfes  of  Nature  ; 
^but  Latce  undlque funt fapientlbus  vice:  to  fapience, 
which  was  anciently  defined  to  be  Rerum  divina- 
' rum  et  humanarum  fcientia,^  there  is  ever  choice  of 
. Means  : for  Phyfical  caufes  give  light  to  new  in- 
dention in  Simili  materia.  But  whofoever  know- 
.eth  any  form.,  knoweth  the  utmofi:  poffibility  of  fu- 
' perinducing  that  Nature  upon  any  variety  of  mat- 
ter; and  fo  is  lefs  reftrained  in  operation,  either  to 
the  Bafts  of  the  matter.,  or  the  condition  of  the  effi- 
cient ; which  kind  of  knowledge  Solomon  likewife, 
though  in  a more  Divine  fort,  elegantly  defcribeth : 
''.Non  arBabuntur  greffus  tui.,  et  currens  non  habebis 
offendiculum.  The  ways  of  fapience  are  not  much 
liable  either  to  particularity  or  chance. 

The  fecond  part  of  Metaphyfique  is  the  inquiry 
of  Final  Caufes.,  which  I am  moved  to  report  not 
;as  omitted,  but  as  mifplaced ; and  yet  if  it  were 
but  a fault  in  order,  I would  not  fpeak  of  it : for 
order  is  matter  of  illuftration,  but  pertaineth  not  to 
the  fubftance  of  Sciences.  But  this  mifplacing 
hath  caufed  a deficience,  or  at  leaft  a great  impro- 
•ficience  in  the  Sciences  themfelves.  For  the 
handling  of  final  caufes,  mixed  with  the  reft  in 
Phyfical  Inquiries,  hath  intercepted  the  fevere  and 
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diligent  inquiry  of  all  Real  and  Phyftca  ICaufes.^ 
and  given  men  the  occafion  to  flay  upon  thefey«- 
tisfadiory  and  fpecious  caufes.^  to  the  great  arreft  and 
prejudice  of  further  Difcovery.  For  this  I find 
done  npt  only  by  Plato.^  who  ever  anchoreth  upon 
that  ftiore,  but  by  Arijiotle.,  Galen.,  and  others 
which  do  ufually  likewife  fall  upon  thefe  flats  oj^ 
difcour/ing  caufes.  For  to  fay  that  the  hairs  of  the 
Eye-lids  are  for  a quickfet  and fence  about  the  Sight ; 
or  that  the  firm^iefs  of  the  Skins  and  Hides  of  living 
Creatures  is  to  defend  them  from  the  extremities  of 
heat  or  cold ; or  that  the  bones  are  for  the  Columns 
or  Beams,  whereupon  the  frames  of  the  bodies  of  liv- 
ing Creatures  are  built;  or  that  the  leaves  of  Frees 
are  for  protediing  of  the  Fruit;  or  that  the  Clouds 
are  for  watering  of  the  Earth  ; or  that  the  folld- 
nefs  of  the  Earth  is  for  the  ftation  and  manfion  of 
living  Creatures,  and  the  like,  is  well  inquired  and 
colleaed  in  Metaphyfique ; but  in  Phyfique  they 
are  impertinent.  Nay,  they  are  indeed  but  Re-  ^ 
moras,  and  hinderances  to  flay  and  flug  the  ftiip 
from  further  failing;  and  have  brought  this  to  pafs, 
that  the  fearch  of  the  Phyfical  Caufes  hath  been 
neglected,  and  palTed  in  filence.  And  therefore 
the  natural  Philofophy  of  Democritus  and  fome 
others,  (who  did  not  fuppofe  a mind  or  Reafon  in 
the  frame  of  things,  but  attributed  form  thereof 
able  to  maintain  itfelf  to  infinite  effays  or  proofs  of 
Nature,  which  they  term  Fortune)  feemeth  to  me, 
as  far  as  I can  judge  by  the  recital  and  fragments 
which  remain  unto  us,  in  particularities,  of  Phyfical 
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caufes,  more  real  and  better  inquired  than  that  of 
Arijiotle  and  Plato ; whereof  both  intermingled 
final  caufes.^  the  one  as  a part  of  Theology.^  and  the 
other  as  a part  of  Logic^  which  were  the  favourite 
Jludies  refpedlively  of  both  thofe  perfons.  Not  be- 
caufe  thofe  filial  caufes  are  not  true,  and  worthy  to 
be  inquired,  being  kept  within  their  own  province; 
but  becaufe  their  excurfions  into  the  limits  of  Phy- 
ftcal  caufes  hath  bred  a vaflnefs  and  folitude  in  that 
Track.  For  otherwife,  keeping  their  precindfs 
and  Borders,  men  are  extremely  deceived  if  they 
think  there  is  an  Enmity  or  repugnancy  at  all  be- 
tween them.  For  the  caufe  rendered,  that  the 
Hairs  about  the  eye-lids  are  for  the  fafeguard  of  the 
ftght.^  doth  not  impugn  the  caufe  rendered,  that  Pi- 
lofty  is  incident  to  Orifices  of  Moifiure Mufcofi 
fontes^  ^c.  Nor  the  caufe  rendered,  that  the  firm- 
nefs  of  Hides  is  for  the  armour  of  the  body  againji 
. extremities  of  heat  or  cold^  doth  not  impugn  the 
I caufe  rendered,  that  contraption  of  pores  is  incident 
to  the  outwardefi  parts.,  in  regard  of  their  adjacence 
.to  foreign  or  unlike  bodies;  and  fo  of  the  reft  : both 
'Caufes  being  true  and  Compatible,  the  one  declar- 
: ing  an  Intention.^  the  other  a Confequence  only. 

Neither  doth  this  call  in  queftion,  or  derogate 
[from  Divine  Providence,  but  highly  confirm  and 
.exalt  it.  For  as  in  civil  adfions  he  is  the  greater 
and  deeper  politician,  that  can  make  other  men  the 
Inftruments  of  his  will  and  ends,  and  vet  never  ac- 
quaint  them  with  his  purpofe,  fo  as  they  fhall  do 
it  and-yet  not  know  what  they  do,  than  he  that 
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imparteth  his  meaning  to  thofe  he  employeth ; fo 
is  the  Wifdom  of  God  more  admirable,  when  na- 
ture intendeth  one  Thing,  and  Providence  draweth 
forth  another,  than  if  he  had  communicated  to  par- 
ticular Creatures  and  Motions  the  Charaders  and 
Impreflions  of  his  Providence.  And  thus  much 
for  Metaphyfique:  the  latter  part  whereof  I allow 
as  extant,  but  wifli  it  confined  to  its  proper  place. 

Neverthelefs  there  remaineth  yet  another  part 
of  Natural  Philofophy^  which  is  commonly  made 
a principal  part,  and  holdeth  rank  with  Phyftque 
fpecial  and  Metaphyfique^  which  is  Mathematique 
but  I think  it  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  to  the  light  of  order,  to  place  it  as  a 
Branch  of  Metaphyfique : for  the  fubjeft  of  it  being 
^antity^  (not  ^antity  Indefinite^  which  is  but  a 
Relative^  and  belongeth  to  Phtlofophia  prima^  as 
hath  been  faid,  but  ^antity  determined  or  pro- 
portionable)^ it  appeareth  to  be  one  of  the  ejfiential 
forms  of  things  *,  as  that  that  is  caufative  in  nature 
of  a number  of  efFedls ; infomuch  as  we  fee,  in 
the  Schools  both  of  Democritus  and  Pythagoras^ 
that  the  one  did  afcrihe  Figure  to  the  firfi  feeds  of 
things^  and  the  other  did  fuppofe  numbers  to  be  the 
principles  and  originals  of  things  * and  it  is  true  alfb 
that  of  all  other  forms,  as  we  underftand  forms,  it 
is  the  moft  abftracaed  and  feparable  from  matter, 
and  therefore  moft  proper  to  Metaphyfique;  which 
hath  likewife  been  the  caufe  why  it  hath  been 
better  laboured  and  inquired  than  any  of  the  other 
forms^  which  are  more  immerfed  in  Matter. 
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For  it  being  the  Nature  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  to 
the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowledge,  to  delight  in 
the  fpacious  liberty  of  generalities,  as  in  a cham- 
pain  Region,  and  not  in  the  inclofures  of  particu- 
larity ; the  Mathematics  of  all  other  knowledge 
were  the  goodlieft  fields  to  fatisfy  that  appetite. 

But  for  the  placing  of  this  Science,  it  is  not 
much  Material : only  we  have  endeavoured,  in  thefe 
our  Partitions,  to  obferve  a kind  of  perfpedlive, 
that  one  part  may  caft  light  upon  another. 

The  Mathematics  are  either  Pure  or  Mixed. 
To  the  Pure  Mathematics  are.thofe  Sciences  be- 
longing which  handle  Quantity  determinate.,  merely 
fevered  from  any  Axioms  of  Natural  Philofophy ; 
and  thefe  are  two.  Geometry  and  Arithmetic ; the 
one  handling  Quantity  continued,  and  the  other 
diflevered. 

Mixed  hath  for  fubjedl  fome  Axioms  or  parts  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  and  confidereth  Quantity  deter- 
mined, as  it  is  auxiliary  and  incident  unto  them. 

For  many  parts  of  Nature  can  neither  be  in- 
vented with  fufiicient  fubtilty,  nor  demonftrated 
with  fufiicient  perfpicuity,  nor  accommodated  unto 
ufe  with  fufiicient  dexterity,  without  the  aid  and 
intervening  of  the  Mathematics  ; of  which  fort  are 
PerfpeSiive.,  Mufic,  AJlronomy,  Cofmography,  Archi- 
tecture., Enginery.,  and  divers  others. 

In  the  Mathematics  I can  report  no  deficience, 
except  it  be  that  men  do  not  fuificiently  underftand 
the  excellent  ufe  of  the  pure  Mathematics.,  in  that 
they  do  remedy  and  cure  many  defedls  in  the  Wit 
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and  Faculties  Intellecl:ual.  For  if  the  Wit  be  too 
dull,  they  fharpen  it;  if  too  wandering,  they  fix  it; 
if  too  inherent  in  the  fenfe,  they  abftradt  it.  So 
that  as  Tennis  is  a Game  of  no  ufe  in  itfelf,  but  of 
great  ufe  in  refpedf  it  maketh  a quick  eye  and  a 
body  ready  to  put  itfelf  into  all  poftures ; fo  in  the 
Mathematics,  that  ufe  which  is  collateral  and  inter- 
venient  is  no  lefs  worthy  than  that  which  is  prin- 
cipal and  intended.  And  as  for  Mixed  Mathe- 

matics^ I may  only  make  this  predidfion,  that  there 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  kinds  of  them,  as  Nature 
grows  further  difclofed.  Thus  much  of  Natural 
Science^  or  the  part  of  Nature  Speculative. 

For  Natural  Prudence^  or  the  part  Operative  of 
Natural  Philofophy^  we  will  divide  it  into  three 
parts.  Experimental.^  Philofophical.,  and  Magical’, 
which  three  parts  ASiive  have  a correfpondence  and 
Analogy  with  the  three  parts  Speculative,  Natural 
Hijiory,  Phyfique,  and  Metaphyfique : for  many 
operations  have  been  invented,  fometimes  by  a 
cafual  incidence  and  occurrence,  fometimes  by  a 
purpofed  experiment : and  of  thofe  which  have 
been  found  by  an  intentional  experiment,  fome 
have  been  found  out  by  varying  or  extending  the 
fame  experiment,  fome  by  transferring  and  com- 
pounding divers  experiments  the  one  into  the  other, 
which  kind  of  invention  an  Empiric  may  manage. 

Again,  by  the  knowledge  of  Phyfical  caufes 
there  cannot  fail  to  follow  many  indications  and 
defignations  of  new  particulars,  if  men  in  their 
fpeculation  will  keep  one  eye  upon  ufe  and  prac- 
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tice.  But  thefe  are  but  Coaftings  along  the  fhore, 
Premendo  Uttus  iniquum : for,  it  feemeth  to  me 
there  can  hardly  be  Difcovered  any  radical  or  fun- 
damental alterations  and  innovations  in  Nature, 
either  by  the  Fortune  and  Eflays  of  experiments, 
or  by  the  light  and  direction  of  Phyfical  caufes. 
If  therefore  we  have  reported  Metaphyftque  defi- 
cient, it  muft  follow  that  we  do  the  like  of  Natu- 
ral Magic^w\\\ch  hath  relation  thereunto.  For 
as  for  the  Natural  Magic  whereof  now  there  is 
mention  in  Books,  containing  certain  credulous 
and  fuperftitious  Conceits  and  Obfervations  of 
Sympathies  and  Antipathies.^  and  hidden  Proprieties., 
and  fome  frivolous  experiments,  ftrange  rather  by 
difguifement  than  in  themfelves,  it  is  as  far  differing 
in  truth  of  Nature  from  fuch  a knowledge  as  we 
require,  as  the  Story  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain,  or 
Hugh  of  Bourdeaux,d\SQrs  from  Commen- 

taries jn  truth  of  Story.  For  it  is  manifefi:  that 
Cafar  did  greater  things  de  vero  than  thofe  Imagi- 
nary Heroes  were  feigned  to  do ; but  he  did  them 
not  in  that  fabulous  manner.  Of  this  kind  of  Learn- 
ing the  Fable  of  Ixion  was  a figure,  who  defigned 
to  enjoy  Juno,  the  Goddefs  of  power  ; and  inftead 
of  her  had  Copulation  with  a Cloud,  of  which 
mixture  were  begotten  Centaurs  and  Chimeras. 

So  whofoever  fhall  entertain  high  and  vaporous 
imaginations,  inftead  of  a laborious  and  fober  in- 
quiry of  truth,  fhall  beget  hopes  and  beliefs  of 
ftrange  and  impoflible  ftiapes.  And  therefore  we 
may  note  in  thefe  Sciences  which  hold  fo  much  of 
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imagination  and  belief,  as  this  degenerate  Natural 
Magic,  Alchemy,  Aftrology,  and  the  like,  that  in 
their  propofitions  the  defcriptlon  of  the  mean  is 
ever  more  monftrous  than  the  pretence  or  end. 
For  It  Is  a thing  more  probable,  that  he  that 
knoweth  well  the  Natures  of  Weighty  of  Colour^  of 
Pliant  and  Fragile,  in  refpedf  of  the  Hammer,  of 
volatile  and  fixed  in  refpedl  of  the  fire  and  the  reft, 
may  fuperinduce  upon  fome  Metal  the  nature  and 
form  of  Gold  by  fuch  Mechanique  as  belongeth  to 
the  produdflon  of  the  Natures  afore  rehearfed,  than 
that  fome  grains  of  the  Medicine  projedfed  fhould 
in  a few  Moments  of  time  turn  a Sea  of  Oulck- 
filver  or  other  Material  into  Gold  : fo  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  that  knoweth  the  Nature  of  Are- 
fadlion,  the  Nature  of  Ajfimilation  of  nouriftiment 
to  the  thing  nourlftied,  the  manner  of  increafe  and 
clearing  of  fpirits,  the  manner  of  the  depredations 
which  Spirits  make  upon  the  humours  and  folid 
parts,  fhali  by  Ambages  of  diets,  bathings,  anoint- 
ings, medicines,  motions,  and  the  like,  prolong 
life,  or  reftore  fome  degree  of  youth  or  vivacity, 
than  that  it  can  be  done  with  the  ufe  of  a few 
drops  or  fcruples  of  a liquor  or  receipt.  To  con- 
clude, therefore,  the  true  Natural  Magic,  which 
is  that  great  liberty  and  latitude  of  operation  which 
dependeth  upon  the  knowledge  of  forms,  I may 
report  deficient,  as  the  Relative  thereof  is. 

To  which  part,  if  we  be  ferious,  and  incline  not 
to  vanities  and  plaufible  Difcourfe,  befides  the 
deriving  and  deducing  the  Operations  themfelves 
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from  Metaphyftque.,  there  are  pertinent  two  points 
of  much  purpofe,  the  one  by  way  of  preparation, 
the  other  by  way  of  caution  : the  firft  is,  that  there 
be  made  a Calendar.^  refembltng  an  Inventory  of  the 
eftate  of  man,  containing  all  the  inventions,  being 
the  works  or  fruits  of  Nature  or  Art,  which  are 
now  extant,  and  whereof  man  is  already  poflefled ; 
out  of  which  doth  naturally  refult  a Note,  what 
things  are  yet  held  impoffible,  or  not  invented  : 
which  Calendar  will  be  the  more  artificial  and  fer- 
viceable,  if  to  every  reputed  impojftbility  you  add 
what  thing  is  extant  which  cometh  the  neareft  in 
degree  to  that  Impojfibllity ; to  the  end  that  by  thefe 
Optatives  and  Potentials  Man’s  inquiry  may  be  the 
more  awake  in  deducing  diredfion  of  works  from 
the  fpeculation  of  caufes  : and  fecondly,  that  thofe 
experiments  be  not  only  efteemed  which  have  an 
immediate  and  prefent  ufe,  but  thofe  principally 
which  are  of  moft  Univerfal  confequence  for  in- 
vention of  other  experiments,  and  thofe  which 
give  moft  light  to  the  Invention  of  caufes;  for  the 
Invention  of  the  Mariner’s  Needle,  which  giveth 
the  direction,  is  of  no  lefs  benefit  for  Navigation 
than  the  invention  of  the  Sails  which  give  the 
Motion. 

Thus  have  I pafTed  through  Natural  Philofophy., 
and  the  deficiences  thereof ; wherein  if  I have  dif- 
fered from  the  ancient  and  received  Doctrines,  and 
thereby  fhall  move  contradiction, — for  my  part,  as 
I affeCt  not  to  diflent,  fo  I purpofe  not  to  contend. 
If  it  be  Truth, 
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Non  c animus  furdis,  refpondent  omnia  jyl^a : 

The  Voice  of  Nature  will  confent,  whether  the 
voice  of  man  do  or  not.  And  as  Alexander  Borgia 
was  wont  to  fay  of  the  expedition  of  the  French 
for  Naples,  that  they  came  with  Chalk  in  their 
hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with 
weapons  to  fight ; fo  I like  better  that  entry  of 
truth  which  cometh  peaceably,  with  Chalk  to  mark 
up  thofe  Minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and 
harbour  it,  than  that  which  cometh  with  pugnacity 
and  contention. 

But  there  remaineth  a divifion  of  Natural  Phi- 
lolbphy  according  to  xhQ  Report  of  the  inquiry,  znA 
nothing  concerning  the  Matter  or  fubjed ; and  that 
is  Pofttive  and  Confiderative;  when  the  inquiry  re- 
porteth  either  an  AJfertion  or  a Douht.  Thefe 
doubts  or  Non  Liquets  are  of  two  forts.  Particular 
and  Total.  For  the  firfl:,  we  fee  a good  example 
thereof  in  AriJlotUs  Problems,  which  deferved  to 
have  had  a better  continuance  ; but  fo  neverthelefs 
as  there  is  one  point  whereof  warning  is  to  be  given 
and  taken.  The  Regiftering  of  doubts  hath  two 
excellent  ufes  : the  one,  that  it  faveth  Philofophy 
from  errors  and  falfehoods ; when  that  which  is 
not  fully  appearing  is  not  colleiled  into  alTertion, 
whereby  error  might  draw  error,  but  is  referved 
in  doubt  : the  other,  that  the  entry  of  doubts  is  as 
fo  many  fuckers  or  fponges  to  draw  ufe  of  Know- 
ledge ; infomuch  as  that  which,  if  doubts  had  not 
preceded,  a man  ftiould  never  have  advifed,  but 
palTed  it  over  without  Note,  is,  by  the  fuggeftion 
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and  felicitation  of  doubts,  made  to  be  attended  and 
applied.  But  both  thefe  commodities  do  fcarcely 
countervail  an  inconvenience  which  will  intrude 
itfelf,  if  it  be  not  debarred ; which  is,  that  when  a 
doubt  is  once  received,  men  labour  rather  how  to 
keep  it  a doubt  ftill,  than  how  to  folve  it ; and 
accordingly  bend  their  Wits.  Of  this  we  fee  the 
familiar  example  in  Lawyers  and  Scholars,  both 
which,  if  they  have  once  admitted  a doubt,  it  goeth 
ever  after  Authorized  for  a doubt.  But  that  ufe  of 
Wit  and  Knowledge  is  to  be  allowed,  which  la- 
boureth  to  make  doubtful  things  certain,  and  not 
thofe  which  labour  to  make  certain  thino-s  doubt- 

O 

ful.  Therefore  thefe  Calendars  of  doubts  I com- 
mend as  excellent  things ; fo  that  there  be  this 
caution  ufed,  that  when  they  be  thoroughly  fifted 
and  brought  to  refolution,  they  be  from  thenceforth 
omitted,  difearded,  and  not  continued  to  cherifh 
and  encourage  men  in  doubting.  To  which  Ca- 
lendar of  doubts  or  Problems,  I advife  be  annexed 
another  Calendar.,  as  much  or  more  Material,  which 
is  a Calendar  of  Popular  Errors : I mean  chiefly 
in  natural  Hiflrory,  fuch  as  pafs  in  fpeech  and  con- 
ceit, and  are  neverthelefs  apparently  detedfed  and 
convidled  of  untruth  ; that  Man’s  knowledge  be 
not  weakened  nor  imbafed  by  fuch  drofs  and  vanity. 
As  for  the  Doubts  or  Non  llquets  general.,  or  in 
Total.,  I underftand  thofe  differences  of  opinions 
touching  the  principles  of  Nature,  and  the  funda- 
mental points  of  the  fame,  which  have  caufed  the 
diverfity  of Sedls,  Schools,  and  Philofophies,  as  that 
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of  Empedocles.^  Pythagoras.,  Democritus,  Parmenides, 
and  the  reft.  For  although  as  though  he 

had  been  of  the  Race  of  the  Ottomans,  thought  he 
could  not  Reign  except  the  firft  thing  he  did  he 
killed  all  his  Brethren  j yet  to  thofe  that  feekTr«^/? 
and  not  Magijirality,  it  cannot  but  feem  a Matter 
of  great  profit,  to  fee  before  them  the  feveral  opi- 
nions touching  the  foundations  of  Nature  ; not  for 
any  exadf  Truth  that  can  be  expecfted  in  thofe 
Theories ; for  as  the  fame  Phenomena  in  Aftro- 
nomy  are  fatisfied  by  the  received  Aftronomy  of 
the  diurnal  Motion,  and  the  proper  Motions  of  the 
Planets,  with  their  Eccentrics  and  Epicycles,  and 
likewife  by  the  Theory  of  Copernicus  who  fup- 
pofed  the  Earth  to  move,  (and  the  Calculations 
are  indifferently  agreeable  to  both,)  fo  the  ordinary 
face  and  view  of  experience  is  many  times  fatisfied 
by  feveral  Theories  and  Philofophies ; whereas  to 
find  the  real  truth  requireth  another  manner  of 
feverity  and  attention.  For  as  Arijiotle  faith,  that 
children  at  the  firft  will  call  every  woman  mother, 
but  afterward  they  come  to  diftinguifli  according 
to  truth,  fo  Experience,  if  it  be  in  childhood,  will 
call  every  Philofophy  Mother,  but  when  it  cometh 
to  ripenefs,  it  will  difcern  the  true  Mother.  So, 
as  in  the  mean  time  it  is  good  to  lee  the  Several 
Gloffes  and  Opinions  upon  Nature,  whereof,  it 
may  be,  every  one  in  fome  one  point  hath  feen 
clearer  than  his  fellows,  therefore,  I wifli  fome 
collection  to  be  made,  painfully  and  underftand- 
ingly,  de  Antiquis  Philofophiis,  out  of  all  the  pof- 
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fible  light  which  remaineth  to  us  of  them  : which 
kind  of  work  I find  deficient.  But  here  I muft 
give  warning,  that  it  be  done  diftindlly  and  feve- 
rally ; the  Philofophies  of  every  one  throughout  by 
themfelves,  and  not  by  titles  packed  and  fagotted 
up  together,  as  hath  been  done  by  Plutarch.  For 
it  is  the  harmony  of  a Philofophy  in  itfelf  which 
giveth  it  light  and  credence;  whereas  if  it  be  fingled 
and  broken,  it  will  feem  more  foreign  and  diflbnant. 
For  as  when  I read  in  ’Tacitus  the  Adfions  oiNero., 
or  Claudius.,  with  circumftances  of  times,  induce- 
ments, and  occafions,  I find  them  not  fo  ftrange ; 
but  when  I read  them  in  Suetonius  Tranquillus 
gathered  into  titles  and  bundles,  and  not  in  order 
of  time,  they  feem  more  monftrous  and  incredible : 
fo  is  it  of  any  Philofophy  reported  entire,  and  dif- 
membered  by  Articles.  Neither  do  I exclude  opi- 
nions of  latter  times  to  be  likewife  reprefented  in 
this  Calendar  of  Sedts  of  Philofophy,  as  that  of 
Tkeophrajius  Paracelfus,  eloquently  reduced  into 
a harmony  by  the  Pen  of  Severinus  the  Dane  and 
that  of  Tilefius.,  and  his  Scholar  Donius.,  being  as 
a Paftoral  Philofophy,  full  of  fenfe,  but  of  no  great 
depth  ; and  that  of  Fracajiorius.,  who,  though  he 
pretended  not  to  make  any  new  Philofophy,  yet 
did  ufe  the  abfolutenefs  of  his  own  fenfe  upon  the 
old ; and  that  of  Gilbertus  our  countryman,  who 
revived,  with  fome  alterations  and  demonftrations, 
the  opinions  of  Xenophanes : and  any  other  worthy 
to  be  admitted. 

Thus  have  we  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three 
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beams  of  Man’s  knowledge ; that  is  Radius  direc- 
which  is  referred  to  Nature,  Radius  RefraSlus.^ 
which  is  referred  to  God  ; and  cannot  report  truly 
becaufe  of  the  inequality  of  the  Medium : there  reft- 
eth  Radius  Rejiexus.^  whereby  Man  beholdeth  and 
contemplateth  himfelf. 

We  come  therefore  now  to  that  knowledge 
whereunto  the  ancient  Oracle  direfteth  us,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves ; which  deferveth  the 
more  accurate  handling,  by  how  much  it  toucheth 
us  more  nearly.  This  knowledge,  as  it  is  the  end 
and  Term  of  Natural  Philofophy  in  the  intention 
of  Man.,  fo  notwithftanding,  it  is  but  a portion  of 
Natural  Philofophy  in  the  continent  of  Nature : and 
generally  let  this  be  a Rule,  that  all  partitions  of 
knowledges  be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins., 
than  for  feciions  and  feparations ; and  that  the  con- 
tinuance and  entirenefs  of  knowledge  be  preferved. 
For  the  contrary  hereof  hath  made  particular  Sci- 
ences to  become  barren,  ftiallow,  and  erroneous, 
while  they  have  not  been  Nourifhed  and  Main- 
tained from  the  common  fountain.  So  we  fee 
Cicero  the  Orator  complained  of  Socrates  and  his 
School,  that  he  was  the  firft  that  feparated  Philo- 
fophy and  Rhetoric  ; whereupon  Rhetoric  became 
an  empty  and  verbal  Art.  So  we  may  fee  that  the 
opinion  of  Copernicus  touching  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  which  Aftronomy  itfelf  cannot  correct,  be- 
caufe it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  the  Phenomena., 
yet  Natural  Philofophy  may  correft.  So  we  fee 
alfo  that  the  Science  of  Medicine.,  if  it  be  deftituted 
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and  forfaken  by  Natural  Philofophy^  it  is  not  much 
better  than  an  Empirical  pradtice.  With  this  re- 
fervation  therefore  we  proceed  to  Human  Philo- 
fophy  or  Humanity^  which  hath  two  parts  : the 
one  confidereth  Man  fegregate  or  dljiributively ; 
the  other  congregate^  or  in  fociety.  So  is  Human 
Philofophy  either  Simple  and  Particular^  or  con- 
jugate and  Civil.  Humanity  Particular  confifteth 
of  the  fame  parts  whereof  Man  confifteth  ; that 
is,  of  Knowledges  which  Refpedl  the  Body^  and  of 
Knowledges  that  refpedi  the  Mind;  but  before  we 
dijlrihute  fo  far,  it  is  good  to  conjiitute.  For  I do 
take  the  confideration  in  general,  and  at  large,  of 
Human  Nature  to  be  fit  to  be  emancipate  and 
made  a knowledge  by  itfelf : not  fo  much  in  regard 
of  thofe  delightful  and  elegant  difcourfes  which 
have  been  made  of  the  dignity  of  Man,  of  his 
miferies,  of  his  ftate  and  life,  and  the  like  Adjundls 
of  his  common  and  undivided  Nature ; but  chiefly 
in  regard  of  the  knowledge  concerning  the  fympa- 
thies  and  concordances  between  the  mind  and  body^ 
which  being  mixed  cannot  be  properly  afligned  to 
the  fciences  of  either. 

This  knowledge  hath  two  branches : for  as  all 
leagues  and  Amities  confift  of  mutual  Intelligence 
and  mutual  Offices^  fo  this  league  of  mind  and  body 
hath  thefe  two  parts ; how  the  one  difclofeth  the 
other ^ and  how  the  one  worketh  upon  the  other; 
Difcovery^  and  Imprejfion.  The  former  of  thefe 
hath  begotten  two  Arts,  both  of  Prediction  or  Pre- 
notion; whereof  the  one  is  honoured  with  the  in- 
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quiry  of  Arijlotle^  and  the  other  of  Hippocrates, 
And  although  they  have  of  later  time  been  ufed  to 
be  coupled  with  fuperftitious  and  fantaftical  arts,, 
yet  being  purged  and  reftored  to  their  true  ftate, 
they  have  both  of  them  a folid  ground  in  nature, 
and  a profitable  ufe  in  life.  The  firft  is  Phyfiog- 
nomy,^  which  difcovereth  the  difpofition  of  the  mind 
by  the  Lineaments  of  the  body ; the  fecond  is  the 
Expofition  of  Natural  Dreams^  which  difcovereth 
the  ftate  of  the  body  by  the  imaginations  of  the 
mind.  In  the  former  of  thefe  I note  a delicience. 
For  Arijlotle  hath  very  ingenioully  and  diligently 
handled  thefadlures  of  the  body,  but  not  the  gef- 
turcs  of  the  body,  which  are  no  lefs  comprehenfible 
by  art,  and  of  greater  ufe  and  advantage.  For  the 
Lineaments  of  the  body  do  difclofe  the  difpofition 
and  inclination  of  the  mind  in  general ; but  the 
Motions  of  the  countenance  and  parts  do  not  only 
fo,  but  do  further  difclofe  the  prefent  humour  and 
ftate  of  the  mind  and  will.  For  as  your  Majefty 
faith  moft  aptly  and  elegantly.  As  the  Tongue 
fpeaketh  to  the  Ear^  fo  the  gejlure  fpeaketh  to  the 
Eye.  And  therefore  a number  of  fubtle  perfons, 
whofe  eyes  do  dwell  upon  the  faces  and  fafliions  of 
men,  do  well  know  the  advantage  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  as  being  moft  part  of  their  ability ; neither  can 
it  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  a great  difcovery  of  dif- 
fimulations,  and  a great  direction  in  bufmefs. 

The  latter  Branch,  touching  Imprejfton.,  hath  not 
been  colledted  into  Art,  but  hath  been  handled 
difperfedly;  and  it  hath  the  fame  relation  or  Anti- 
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Jlrophe  that  the  former  hath.  For  the  confidera- 
tion  is  double  : Either  how^  and  how  far  the  hu- 
mours and  affedls  of  the  body  do  alter  or  work  upon 
the  mind;  or  again,  how  and  how  far  the  pajftons 
or  Apprehenfions  of  the  mind  do  alter  or  work  upon 
the  Body.  The  former  of  thefe  hath  been  in- 
quired and  confidered  as  a part  and  appendix  of 
Medicine,  but  much  more  as  a part  of  Religion  or 
fuperftition.  For  the  Phyfician  prefcribeth  Cures 
of  the  mind  in  Phrenfies  and  melancholy  paflions ; 
and  pretendeth  alfo  to  exhibit  Medicines  to  exhi- 
larate the  mind,  to  confirm  the  courage,  to  clarify 
the  wits,  to  corroborate  the  memory,  and  the  like  : 
but  the  fcruples  and  fuperftitions  of  Diet  and  other 
Regimen  of  the  body  in  the  fe6t  of  the  Pythago- 
reans.^ in  the  Herefy  of  the  Manicheans.^  and  in  the 
Law  of  Mahomet.^  do  exceed.  So  likewife  the  or- 
dinances in  the  Ceremonial  Law,  interdidting  the 
eating  of  the  blood  and  fat,  diftinguifhing  between 
beafts  clean  and  unclean  for  meat,  are  many  and 
ftricf.  Nay  the  faith  itfelf  being  clear  and  ferene 
from  all  clouds  of  Ceremony,  yet  retaineth  the  ufe 
of  fallings,  abftinences,  and  other  Macerations  and 
humiliations  of  the  body,  as  things  real,  and  not 
figurative.  The  root  and  life  of  all  which  pre- 
fcripts  is,  befides  the  Ceremony,  the  confideration 
of  that  dependency  which  the  affedlions  of  the  mind 
are  fubmitted  unto  upon  the  Rate  and  difpofition 
of  the  body.  And  if  any  man  of  weak  judgment 
do  conceive  that  this  fuffering  of  the  mind  from 
the  body  doth  either  queftion  the  Immortality,  or 
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derogate  from  the  fovereignty  of  the  foul,  he  may 
be  taught  in  eafy  inftances,  that  the  Infant  in  the 
mother’s  womb  is  compatible  with  the  mother 
and  yet  feparable ; the  mofl:  abfolute  Monarch  is 
fometimes  led  by  his  fervants  and  yet  without  fub- 
jedllon.  As  for  the  reciprocal  knowledge,  which 
is  the  operation  of  the  conceits  and  paffions  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body,  we  fee  all  wife  Phyficians,  in 
the  prefcriptions  of  their  regimens  to  their  Patients, 
do  ever  confider  Accidentia  animi  as  of  great  force 
to  further  or  hinder  remedies  or  recoveries  : and 
more  efpecially  it  is  an  inquiry  of  great  depth  and 
worth  concerning  Imagination^  how  and  how  far 
it  altereth  the  body  proper  of  the  Imaginant.  For 
although  it  hath  a manifeft  power  to  hurt,  it  fol- 
loweth  not  it  hath  the  fame  degree  of  power  to 
help ; no  more  than  a man  can  conclude,  that  be- 
caufe  there  be  peftilent  Airs,  able  fuddenly  to  kill  a 
man  in  health,  therefore  there  fhould  be  fovereign 
airs,  able  fuddenly  to  cure  a man  in  ficknefs.  But 
the  inquifition  of  this  part  is  of  great  ufe,  though 
it  needeth,  as  Socrates  faid,  a Delian  diver^  being 
difficult  and  profound.  But  unto  all  this  know- 
ledge De  Communi  vinculo^  of  the  Concordances 
between  the  Mind  and  the  body,  that  part  of  In- 
quiry is  moft  neceffiary,  which  confidereth  of  the 
Seats  and  Domiciles  which  the  feveral  faculties  of 
the  mind  do  take  and  occupate  in  the  organs  of  the 
body;  which  knowledge  hath  been  attempted,  and 
is  controverted,  and  deferveth  to  be  much  better 
inquired.  For  the  opinion  of  Plato^  who  placed 
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the  Underjianding  in  the  Bratn^  Animoftty  (which 
he  did  unfitly  call  Anger.,  having  a greater  mixture 
with  Pride)  in  the  Heart.,  and  Concupifcence  or  Sen- 
fuality  in  the  Liver.,  deferveth  not  to  be  defpifed ; 
but  much  lefs  to  be  allowed.  So  then  we  have 
conftituted,  as  in  our  own  wifh  and  advice,  the 
inquiry  Touching  human  nature  entire.,  as  a juft 
portion  of  knowledge  to  be  handled  apart. 

The  knowledge  that  concerneth  man’s  body  is 
divided  as  the  good  of  man’s  body  is  divided,  unto 
which  it  referreth.  The  gopd  of  man’s  body  is  of 
four  kinds.  Health.,  Beauty^  Strength.,  and  Plea- 
fure:  fo  the  knowledges  are  Medicine.,  or  Art  of 
Cure:  Art  of  Decoration.,  which  is  called  Cofme- 
tique;  Art  of  Adiivity which  is  called  Athletique ; 
and  Art  Voluptuary.,  which  Tacitus  truly  calleth 
Erudiius  Luxus.  This  Subject  of  man’s  body  is 
of  all  other  things  in  Nature  moft  fufceptible  of 
remedy;  but  then  that  Remedy  is  moft  fufceptible 
of  error.  For  the  fame  Subtilty  of  the  fubjed  doth 
caufe  large  poffibility  and  eafy  failing ; and  there- 
fore the  inquiry  ought  to  be  the  more  exadt. 

To  fpeak  therefore  of  Medicine,  and  to  refume 
that  we  have  faid,  afcending  a little  higher : the 
ancient  opinion  that  Man  was  Microcofnus,  an 
Abftradf  or  Model  of  the  world,  hath  been  fantaf- 
tically  ft  rained  by  Paracelfus  and  the  Alchemifts, 
as  if  there  were  to  be  found  in  man’s  body  certain 
correfpondences  and  parallels,  which  ftiould  have 
refpecft  to  all  varieties  of  things,  as  ftars,  planets, 
minerals,  which  are  extant  in  the  great  world. 
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But  thus  much  is  evidently  true,  that  of  all  fub- 
ftances  which  Nature  hath  produced,  man’s  body 
is  the  moft  extremely  compounded  ; for  we  fee 
herbs  and  plants  are  nourifhed  by  earth  and  water; 
Beafts  for  the  moft  part  by  herbs  and  fruits;  Man 
by  the  flefh  of  Beafts,  Birds,  Fifties,  Herbs,  Grains, 
Fruits,  Water,  and  the  manifold  alterations,  drelT- 
ings,  and  preparations  of  the  feveral  bodies,  before 
they  come  to  be  his  food  and  aliment.  Add  here- 
unto, that  Beafts  have  a more  fimple  order  of  life, 
and  lefs  change  of  AfFecftions  to  work  upon  their 
bodies  : whereas  man  in  his  Manfion,  fleep,  exer- 
cife,  pafTions,  hath  infinite  variations  : and  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  that  the  body  of  Man  of  all  other 
things  is  of  the  moft  compounded  Mafs.  The  foul 
on  the  other  fide  is  the  fimpleft  of  fubftances,  as 
is  well  expreffed  ; 

Purumque  reliquit 

Mthereum  fenfum  atque  Aurdi  fimplicis  ignem. 

So  that  it  is  no  marvel  though  the  foul  fo  placed  en- 
joy no  reft,  if  that  principle  be  true,  that  Motus 
rerum  eji  rapidus  extra  locum^  Placidus  in  loco. 
But  to  the  purpofe  ; this  variable  compofition  of 
man’s  body  hath  made  it  as  an  Inftrument  eafy  to 
diftemper;  and  therefore  the  Poets  did  well  to 
conjoin  Mufic  and  Medicine  in  Apollo : becaufe  the 
Office  of  Medicine  is  but  to  tune  this  curious  Harp 
of  man’s  body  and  to  reduce  it  to  Harmony.  So 
then  the  Subjedl  being  fo  Variable^  hath  made  the 
Art  by  confequence  more  Conjedlural  and  the  Art 
being  Conjectural  hath  made  fo  much  the  more 
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place  to  be  left  for  impofture.  For  almoft  all  other 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  judged  by  Adis,  or  Mafter- 
pieces,  as  I may  term  them,  and  not  by  the  fuc- 
celTes  and  events.  The  Lawyer  is  judged  by  the 
virtue  of  his  pleading,  and  not  by  the  ilTue  of  the 
caufe.  The  Mailer  of  the  Ship  is  judged  by  the 
diredling  his  courfe  aright,  and  not  by  the  fortune 
of  the  Voyage.  But  the  Phyfician,  and  perhaps 
the  Politician,  hath  no  particular  Adis  demonftra- 
tive  of  his  ability,  but  is  judged  moll  by  the  event; 
which  is  ever  but  as  it  is  taken  : for  who  can  tell, 
if  a Patient  die  or  recover,  or  if  a State  be  pre- 
ferved  or  ruined,  whether  it  be  Art  or  Accident  ? 
And  therefore  many  times  the  Impollor  is  prized, 
and  the  man  of  virtue  taxed.  Nay,  we  fee  the 
weaknefs  and  credulity  of  men  is  fuch,  as  they  will 
often  prefer  a Mountebank  or  Witch  before  a 
learned  Phyfician.  And  therefore  the  Poets  were 
clear-fighted  in  difcerning  this  extreme  folly,  when 
they  made  Mfculapius  and  Circe  Brother  and  Siller, 
both  Children  of  the  Sun,  as  in  the  verfes,  ^Tn. 
vii.  772  ; 

Ipfe  repertorem  medicina  talis  et  artis 

Fulmine  Phoebigenam  Stygias  detrufit  ad  undas : 

And  again,  Mn.  vii.  1 1 ; 

Di^es  inaccejfos  ubi  Solis  filla  Lucos,  See. 

For  in  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
Witches  and  old  women  and  Impollors  have  had 
a Competition  with  Phyficians.  And  what  fol- 
loweth  ? Even  this,  that  Phyficians  fay  to  them- 
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felves,  as  Solomon  exprefleth  it  upon  a higher  occa- 
fion  ; If  it  befall  to  me  as  befalleth  to  the  fools^  why 
Jhould  I labour  to  be  more  wife  I And  therefore 
I cannot  much  blame  Phyficians,  that  they  ufe 
commonly  to  intend  fome  other  Art  or  pradlice, 
which  they  fancy  more  than  their  profeffion.  For 
you  fhall  have  of  them  Antiquaries,  Poets,  Hu- 
manlfts,  Statefmen,  Merchants,  Divines,  and  in 
every  of  thefe  better  feen  than  in  their  profeffion ; 
and  no  doubt  upon  this  ground,  that  they  find  that 
mediocrity  and  excellency  in  their  Art  maketh  no 
difference  In  profit  or  reputation  towards  their  for- 
tune ; for  the  weaknefs  of  Patients,  and  fweetnefs 
of  life,  and  nature  of  hope,  maketh  men  depend 
upon  Phyficians  with  all  their  defedls.  But  ne- 
verthelefs,  thefe  things  which  we  have  fpoken  of, 
are  courfes  begotten  between  a little  occafion,  and 
a great  deal  of  doth  and  default ; for  if  we  will  ex- 
cite and  awake  our  obfervation,  we  (hall  fee  in  fa- 
miliar inftances  what  a predominant  faculty  the 
Subtilty  of  Spirit  hath  over  the  Variety  of  Matter 
or  Form.  Nothing  more  variable  than  faces  and 
countenances  : yet  men  can  bear  in  memory  the 
infinite  diftindlions  of  them ; nay,  a Painter  with 
a few  ftiells  of  colours,  and  the  benefit  of  his  Eye, 
and  habit  of  his  imagination,  can  imitate  them  all 
that  ever  have  been,  are,  or  may  be,  if  they  were 
brought  before  him.  Nothing  more  variable  than 
voices  ; yet  men  can  likewife  difcern  them  perfon- 
ally : nay,  you  fliall  have  a Buffoon  or  Pantomimus^ 
who  will  exprefs  as  many  as  he  pleafeth.  Nothing 
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more  variable  than  the  differing  founds  of  words  ; 
yet  men  have  found  the  way  to  reduce  them  to  a 
few  fimple  Letters.  So  that  it  is  not  the  injuffi- 
ciency  or  incapacity  of  man' s mind.,  but  it  is  the  re- 
mote fanding  or  placing  thereof  that  breedeth  thefe 
Mazes  and  incomprehenfions : for  as  the  fenfe  afar 
off  is  full  of  miftaking,  but  is  exa£t  at  hand,  fo  is 
it  of  the  underftanding ; the  remedy  whereof  is, 
not  to  quicken  or  flrengthen  the  Organ,  but  to  go 
nearer  to  the  objedl:  ; and  therefore  there  is  no 
doubt  but  if  the  Phyficians  will  learn  and  ufe  the 
true  approaches  and  Avenues  of  Nature,  they  may 
affume  as  much  as  the  Poet  faith  : 

Et  quoniam  variant  Morbi,  variahimus  artes ; 

Mille  Mali  fpecies,  mille  Salutis  erunt. 

Which  that  they  fhould  do,  the  noblenefs  of  their 
Art  doth  deferve ; well  fliadowed  by  the  Poets,  in 
that  they  made  Mfculapius  to  be  the  fon  of  the  Sun, 
the  one  being  the  fountain  of  life,  the  other  as  the 
fecond  ftream  : but  infinitely  more  honoured  by 
the  example  of  our  Saviour,  who  made  the  body 
of  man  the  obje61:  of  his  miracles,  as  the  foul  was 
the  objedl:  of  his  Do61:rine.  For  we  read  not  that 
ever  he  vouchfafed  to  do  any  miracle  about  honour 
or  money,  except  that  one  for  giving  Tribute  to 
Cafar;  but  only  about  the  preferving,  fuftaining, 
and  healing  the  body  of  man. 

Medicine  is  a Science  which  hath  been,  as  we 
have  faid,  more  profeffed  than  laboured,  and  yet 
more  laboured  than  advanced  ; the  labour  having 
been,  in  my  judgment,  rather  in  circle  than  in  pro- 
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greffion.  For  I find  much  Iteration,  but  fmall  ad- 
dition. It  confidereth  caufes  of  Dlfeafes^  with  the 
occafions  or  irnpulfons ; the  Difeafes  themfehes^  with 
the  Accidents ; and  the  Cures^  with  the  Preferva- 
tions.  The  Deficiences  which  I think  good  to 
note,  being  a few  of  many,  and  thofe  fuch  as  are 
of  a more  open  and  manifeft  nature,  I will  enu- 
merate, and  not  place. 

The  firfl;  is  the  difcontinuance  of  the  ancient 
and  ferious  diligence  of  Hippocrates.,  which  ufed  to 
fet  down  a Narrative  of  the  fpecial  cafes  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  how  they  proceeded,  and  how  they  were 
judged  by  recovery  or  death.  Therefore  having 
an  example  proper  in  the  father  of  the  art,  I fliall 
not  need  to  allege  an  example  foreign,  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Lawyers,  who  are  careful  to  report 
new  cafes  and  decifions,  for  the  diredlion  of  future 
judgments.  This  continuance  of  Medicinal  Hlf- 
tory  I find  deficient ; which  I underftand  neither 
to  be  fo  infinite  as  to  extend  to  every  Common  Cafe, 
nor  fo  referved  as  to  admit  none  but  Wonders : for 
many  things  are  new  in  the  Manner,  which  are 
not  new  in  the  Kind;  and  if  men  will  intend  to 
obferve,  they  Ihall  find  much  worthy  to  obferve. 

In  the  inquiry  which  is  made  by  Anatomy,  I find 
much  deficience  : for  they  inquire  of  the  Parts, 
and  their  Subfances,  Figures,  and  Collocations ; but 
they  inquire  not  of  the  Diverfities  of  the  Parts, 
the  Secrecies  of  the  Pajfages,  and  the  Seats  or  Nejl- 
lings  of  the  Humours,  nor  much  of  the  Footfeps 
and  imprejfions  of  Difeafes:  the  reafon  of  which 
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omiffion  I fuppofe  to  be,  becaufe  the  firft  inquiry 
may  be  fatisfied  in  the  view  of  one  or  a few  Ana- 
tomies ; but  the  latter,  being  comparative  and  ca- 
fual,  muft  arife  from  the  view  of  many.  And  as 
to  the  diverfity  of  parts,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
fadfure  or  framing  of  the  inward  parts  is  as  full  of 
difference  as  the  outward,  and  in  that  is  the  Caufe 
Continent  of  many  difeafes ; which  not  being  ob- 
ferved,  they  quarrel  many  times  with  the  humours, 
which  are  not  in  fault ; the  fault  being  in  the  very 
frame  and  Mechanic  of  the  part,  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  medicine  alterative,  but  muff  be  ac- 
commodate and  palliate  by  diets  and  medicines  fa- 
miliar. As  for  the  pafTages  and  pores,  it  is  true 
which  was  anciently  noted,  that,  the  more  fubtle 
of  them  appear  not  in  anatomies,  becaufe  they  are 
fhut  and  latent  in  dead  bodies,  though  they  be  open 
and  manifeft  in  live  : which  being  fuppofed,  though 
the  inhumanity  of  Anatomia  vivorum  was  by  Cel- 
fus  juffly  reproved  ; yet  in  regard  of  the  great  ufe 
of  this  obfervation,  the  inquiry  needed  not  by  him 
fo  flightly  to  have  been  relinquifhed  altogether,  or 
referred  to  the  cafual  pradfices  of  Surgery ; but 
might  have  been  well  diverted  upon  the  difledfion 
of  beaffs  alive,  which  notwithffanding  the  diffimi- 
litude  of  their  parts,  may  fufficiently  fatisfy  this  in- 
quiry. And  for  the  humours,  they  are  commonly 
pafTed  over  in  Anatomies  as  purgaments;  whereas 
it  is  moff  neceffary  to  obferve,  what  cavities,  neffs, 
and  receptacles  the  humours  do  find  in  the  parts, 
with  the  differing  kind  of  the  humour  fo  lodged 
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and  received.  And  as  for  the  footfteps  of  difeafes, 
and  their  devaftations  of  the  inward  parts,  impof- 
thumations,  exulcerations,  dilcontinuations,  putre- 
faaions,  confumptions,  contradliions,  extenfions, 
convulfions,  diflocations,  obftruaions,  repletions' 
together  with  all  preternatural  fubftances,  as  ftones, 
carnofities,  excrefcences,  worms,  and  the  like; 
they  ought  to  have  been  exadly  obferved  by  mul- 
titude of  Anatomies,  and  the  contribution  of  men’s 
feveral  experiences,  and  carefully  fet  down,  both 
hiftorically,  according  to  the  appearances,  and  arti- 
ficially, with  a reference  to  the  difeafes  and  fymp- 
toms  which  refult  from  them,  in  cafe  where  the 
Anatomy  is  of  a defuna  patient ; whereas  now, 
upon  opening  of  bodies,  they  are  palled  over 
nightly  and  in  filence. 

In  the  inquiry  of  difeafes,  they  .do  abandon  the 
cures  of  many,  fome  as  in  their  nature  incurable, 
and  others  as  paft  the  period  of  cure ; fo  that  Sylla 
and  the  Triumvirs  never  profcribed  fo  many  men 
to  die,  as  they  do  by  their  ignorant  edias:  whereof 
numbers  do  efcape  with  lefs  difficulty  than  they 
did  in  the  Roman  profcriptions.  Therefore  I will 
not  doubt  to  note  as  a deficience,  that  they  inquire 
not  the  perfea  cures  of  many  difeafes,  or  extremi- 
ties of  difeafes  ; but  pronouncing  them  incurable, 
do  enaa  a law  of  neglea,  and  exempt  ignorance 
from  difcredit. 

Nay  further,  I efteem  it  the  office  of  a Phyfi- 
cian  not  only  to  reftore  health,  but  to  mitigate  pain 
and  dolours ; and  not  only  when  fuch  mitigation 
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may  conduce  to  recovery,  but  when  it  may  ferve 
to  make  a fair  and  eafy  pafTage  : for  it  is  no  Imall 
felicity  which  Augujius  Ccefar  was  wont  to  wifh  to 
himfelf,  that  fame  Euthanafia;  and  which  was  fpe- 
cially  noted  in  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius^  whofe 
death  was  after  the  fafhion  and  femblance  of  a 
kindly  and  pleafant  deep.  So  it  is  written  of  Epi- 
curus.^ that  after  his  difeafe  was  judged  defperate, 
he  drowned  his  ftomach  and  fenfes  with  a large 
draught  and  ingurgitation  of  wine  ! whereupon  the 
Epigram  was  made,  Hinc  Stygias  Ebrius  haujit 
aquas',  he  was  not  fober  enough  to  tafte  any  bit- 
ternefs  of  the  Stygian  water.  But  the  Phyficians, 
contrariwife,  do  make  a kind  of  fcruple  and  Reli- 
gion to  ftay  with  the  patient  after  the  difeafe  is  de- 
plored ; whereas,  in  my  judgment,  they  ought  both 
to  inquire  the  fkill,  and  to  give  the  attendances, 
for  the  facilitating  and  aflliaging  of  the  pains  and 
agonies  of  death. 

In  the  confideration  of  the  Cures  of  difeafes,  I 
find  a deficience  in  the  Receipts  of  propriety,  ref- 
pefting  the  particular  cures  of  difeafes  : for  the 
Phyficians  have  fruftrated  the  fruit  of  tradition  and 
experience  by  their  magiftralities,  in  adding,  and 
taking  out,  and  changing  ^uidpro  quo.,  in  their  re- 
ceipts, at  their  pleafures  ; commanding  fo  over  the 
medicine,  as  the  medicine  cannot  command  over  the 
difeafes : for  except  it  be  Treacle  and  Mithrida- 
tum,  and  of  late  Diafcordium.,  and  a few  more,  they 
tie  themfelves  to  no  receipts  feverely  and  reli- 
gioufly : for  as  to  the  confedlions  of  fale  which 
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are  in  the  fliops,  they  are  for  readinefs,  and  not  for 
propriety ; for  they  are  upon  general  intention  of 
purging,  opening,  comforting,  altering,  and  not 
much  appropriate  to  particular  Difeafes  : and  this 
is  the  caufe  why  Empirics  and  old  women  are  more 
happy  many  times  in  their  Cures  than  learned  Phy- 
ficians,  becaufe  they  are  more  religious  in  holding 
their  Medicines.  Therefore  here  is  the  deficience 
which  I find,  that  Phyficians  have  not,  partly  out 
of  their  own  pradfice,  partly  out  of  the  conftant 
probations  reported  in  books,  and  partly  out  of  the 
traditions  of  Empirics,  fet  down  and  delivered  over 
certain  Experimental  Medicines  for  the  Cure  of 
particular  Difeafes,  befides  their  own  Conjedlural 
and  Magijlral  defcriptlons.  For  as  they  were  the 
men  of  the  beft  Compofition  in  the  State  of  Rome.^ 
which  either  being  Confuls  inclined  to  the  people, 
or  being  Tribunes  inclined  to  the  Senate;  fo  in  the 
matter  we  now  handle,  they  be  the  befi:  Phyficians, 
which  being  learned  incline  to  the  traditions  of 
experience,  or  being  Empirics  incline  to  the  me- 
thods of  learning. 

In  preparation  of  Medicines,  I do  find  ftrange, 
efpecially  confidering  how  mineral  Medicines  have 
been  extolled,  and  that  they  are  fafer  for  the  out- 
ward than  inward  parts,  that  no  man  hath  fought 
to  make  an  Imitation  by  Art  of  Natural  Baths  and 
Medicinable  fountains ; which  neverthelefs  are 
confefled  to  receive  their  virtues  from  minerals : 
and  not  fo  only,  but  difcerned  and  diftinguifhed 
from  what  particular  Mineral  they  receive  Tine- 
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ture,  as  Sulphur,  Vitriol,  Steel,  or  the  like;  which 
Nature,  if  it  may  be  reduced  to  compofitions  of 
art,  both  the  variety  of  them  will  be  increafed,  and 
the  temper  of  them  will  be  more  commended. 

But  left  I grow  to  be  more  particular  than  is 
agreeable  either  to  my  intention  or  to  proportion, 
I will  conclude  this  part  with  the  note  of  one  defi- 
cience  more,  which  feemeth  to  me  of  greateft  con- 
fequence  j which  is,  that  the  prefcripts  in  ufe  are 
too  compendious  to  attain  their  end  ; for,  to  my 
underftanding,  it  is  a vain  and  flattering  opinion  to 
think  any  Medicine  can  be  fo  fovereign  or  fo  happy, 
as  that  the  Receipt  or  ufe  of  it  can  work  any  great 
efibil:  upon  the  body  of  man.  It  were  a ftrange 
fpeech,  which,  fpoken,  or  fpoken  oft,  fhould  re- 
claim a man  from  a vice  to  which  he  were  by  na- 
ture fubjedl ; it  is  order,  purfuit,  fequence,  and  in- 
terchange of  application,  which  is  mighty  in  nature ; 
which,  although  it  require  more  exadl  knowledge 
in  prefcribing,  and  more  precife  obedience  in  ob- 
ferving,  yet  is  recompenfed  with  the  magnitude  of 
efFedls.  And  although  a man  would  think,  by  the 
daily  vifitations  of  the  Phyficians,  that  there  were 
a purfuance  in  the  cure  : yet  let  a man  look  into 
their  prefcripts  and  miniftrations,  and  he  fliall  find 
them  but  inconftancies  and  every  day’s  devices, 
without  any  fettled  providence  or  projedf.  Not 
that  every  fcrupulous  or  fuperftitious  prefcript  is 
effedlual,  no  more  than  every  ftraight  way  is  the 
way  to  heaven ; but  the  truth  of  the  direStion  muft 
precede  feverity  of  obfervance. 
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For  Cofmetique^  it  hath  parts  Civil,  and  parts  Ef- 
feminate : for  cleannefs  of  body  was  ever  efteemed 
to  proceed  from  a due  reverence  to  God,  to  fociety, 
and  to  ourfelves.  As  for  artificial  decoration,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  the  deficiences  which  it  hath ; being 
neither  fine  enough  to  deceive,  nor  handfome  to 
ufe,  nor  wholefome  to  pleafe. 

For  Athletique^  I take  the  fubjedl:  of  it  largely, 
that  is  to  fay,  for  any  point  of  Ability  whereunto 
the  body  of  man  may  be  brought,  whether  it  be  of 
ASiivity^  or  of  Patience-,  whereof  ASiivity  hath 
two  parts.  Strength  and  Swiftnefs ; and  Patience 
likewife  hath  two  parts,  Hardnefs  againji  wants 
and  Extremities,  and  Indurance  of  pain  or  torment; 
whereof  we  fee  the  practices  in  Tumblers,  in  Sa- 
vages, and  in  thofe  that  fuffer  punifhment : nay,  if 
there  be  any  other  faculty  which  falls  not  within 
any  of  the  former  divifions,  as  in  thofe  that  dive, 
that  obtain  a ftrange  power  of  containing  refpira- 
tion,  and  the  like,  I refer  it  to  this  part.  Of  thefe 
things  the  practices  are  known,  but  the  Philofophy 
that  concerneth  them  is  not  much  inquired ; the 
rather,  I think,  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
obtained,  either  by  an  aptnefs  of  Nature,  which 
cannot  be  taught,  or  only  by  continual  cuftom, 
which  is  foon  prefcribed  : which  though  it  be  not 
true,  yet  I forbear  to  note  any  deficiences : for  the 
Olympian  Games  are  down  long  fince,  and  the 
mediocrity  of  thefe  things  is  for  ufe ; as  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  them,  it  ferveth  for  the  moft  part  but 
for  mercenary  oftentation. 
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For  jfrts  of  pie  a Jure  fenfual^  the  chief  deficience 
in  them  is  of  Laws  to  reprefs  them.  For  as  it  hath 
been  well  obferved,  that  the  Arts  which  flourifh  in 
times  while  virtue  is  in  growth,  are  Military ; and 
while  virtue  is  in  State,  are  Liberal;  and  while  vir- 
tue is  in  declination,  are  voluptuary ; fo  I doubt 
that  this  age  of  the  world  is  fomewhat  upon  the 
defcent  of  the  wheel.  With  Arts  voluptuary  I 
couple  pv2L&\cQ.?,yoculary ; for  the  deceiving  of  the 
fenfes  is  one  of  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes.  As 
for  Games  of  recreation,  I hold  them  to  belong  to 
Civil  life  and  education.  And  thus  much  of  that 
particular  Human  Philofophy  which  concerns  the 
Bodv.,  which  is  but  the  Tabernacle  of  the  mind. 

Y or  Human  Knowledge  which  concerns  theMind^ 
it  hath  two  parts ; the  one  that  inquireth  of  the 
fubjiance  or  nature  of  the  foul  or  mind^  the  other 
that  inquireth  of  the  Faculties  or  functions  thereof. 
Unto  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  confiderations  of  the 
Original  of  the  foul^  whether  it  be  native  or  adven- 
tive.^  and  how  far  it  is  exempted  from  Laws  of  Mat- 
ter and  of  the  Immortality  thereof  and  many  other 
points,  do  appertain  ; which  have  been  not  more 
laborioufly  inquired  than  varioufly  reported  ; fo  as 
the  travail  therein  taken  feemeth  to  have  been  ra- 
ther in  a Maze  than  in  a way.  But  although  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  knowledge  may  be  more 
really  and  foundly  inquired,  even  in  Nature,  than 
it  hath  been ; yet  I hold  that  in  the  end  it  muft  be 
bounded  by  Religion,  or  elfe  it  will  be  fubjedf  to 
deceit  and  delufion ; for  as  the  fubftance  of  the 
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foul  in  the  Creation  was  not  extrafted  out  of  the 
Mafs  of  heaven  and  earth  by  the  benedidlion  of  a 
Producat  but  was  immediately  infpired  from  God  : 
fo  it  is  not  poffible  that  it  fhould  be  otherwife  than 
by  accident,  fubjedb  to  the  Laws  of  Heaven  and 
Earthy  which  are  the  fubjelf  of  Philofophy;  and 
therefore  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
ftate  of  the  foul  muft  come  by  the  fame  infpiration 
that  gave  the  fubftance.  Unto  this  part  of  know- 
ledge touching  the  foul  there  be  two  appendices ; 
which,  as  they  have  been  handled,  have  rather  va- 
poured forth  fables  than  kindled  truth.  Divination 
and  Fafcination. 

Divination  hath  been  anciently  and  fitly  divided 
into  Artificial  and  Natural',  whereof  Artificial  is, 
when  the  mind  maketh  a predidfion  by  argument, 
concluding  upon  figns  and  tokens  ; Natural  is, 
when  the  mind  hath  a prefention  by  an  internal 
power,  without  the  inducement  of  a fign.  Arti- 
ficial is  of  two  forts  ; either  when  the  argument  is 
coupled  with  a derivation  of  caufes,  which  is  ra- 
tional; or  when  it  is  only  grounded  upon  a Coin- 
cidence of  the  effedt,  which  is  experimental : 
whereof  the  latter  for  the  moft  part  is  fuperftitious ; 
fuch  as  were  the  Heathen  obfervations  upon  the 
infpedfion  of  Sacrifices,  the  flights  of  birds,  the 
fwarming  of  Bees  ; and  fuch  as  was  the  Chaldean 
Aftrology,  and  the  like.  For  Artificial  Divination, 
the  feveral  kinds  thereof  are  diftributed  amongft 
particular  knowledges.  The  AJironomer  hath  his 
predldllons,  as  of  conjundlions,  afpedls,  Eclipfes, 
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and  the  like.  The  Phyfician  hath  his  predidlions 
of  death,  of  recovery,  of  the  accidents  and  iffiies  of 
Difeafes.  The  Politician  hath  his  predidions ; 0 
urbem  venalem.,  et  cito  perituram^  ft  emptorem  in- 
venerit ! which  ftayed  not  long  to  be  performed, 
in  Sylla  firft,  and  after  in  Ccefar.  So  as  thefe  pre- 
dictions are  now  impertinent,  and  to  be  referred 
over.  But  the  Divination  which  fpringeth  from 
the  internal  nature  of  the  foul,  is  that  which  we 
now  fpeak  of ; which  hath  been  made  to  be  of  two 
forts.  Primitive  and  by  Infuxion.  Primitive  is 
grounded  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  mind, 
when  it  is  withdrawn  and  colledted  into  itfelf,  and 
not  difFufed  into  the  Organs  of  the  body,  hath  fome 
extent  and  latitude  of  prenotion  j which  therefore 
appeareth  moft  in  deep,  in  extacies,  and  near  death, 
and  more  rarely  in  waking  apprehenfions ; and  is 
induced  and  furthered  by  thofe  abftinences  and  ob- 
fervances  which  make  the  mind  moft  to  confift  in 
itfelf : by  influxion,  is  grounded  upon  the  conceit 
that  the  mind,  as  a mirror  or  glafs,  fhould  take  il- 
lumination, from  the  foreknowledge  of  God  and 
fpirits ; unto  which  the  fame  Regimen  doth  like- 
wife  conduce.  For  the  retiring  of  the  mind  within 
itfelf,  is  the  State  which  is  moft  fufceptible  of  di- 
vine influxions ; fave  that  it  is  accompanied  in  this 
cafe  with  a fervency  and  elevation,  which  the  an- 
cients noted  by  /«ry,  and  not  with  a repofe  and 
quiet,  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

Fafcination  is  the  power  and  a6f  of  Imagination 
intenfive  upon  other  bodies  than  the  body  of  the 
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Imaginant : for  of  that  we  fpake  in  the  proper 
place  : wherein  the  School  of  Paracelfus^  and  the 
Difciples  of  pretended  Natural  Magic  have  been 
fo  intemperate,  as  they  have  exalted  the  power  of 
the  imagination  to  be  much  one  with  the  power  of 
Miracle-working  faith;  others,  that  draw  nearer  to 
Probability,  calling  to  their  view  the  fecret  paf- 
fages  of  things,  and  fpecially  of  the  Contagion  that 
palTeth  from  body  to  body,  do  conceive  it  fliould 
likewife  be  agreeable  to  Nature,  that  there  fhould 
be  fome  tranfmiffions  and  operations  from  fpirit  to 
fpirit  without  the  mediation  of  the  fenfes  ; whence 
the  conceits  have  grown,  now  almoft  made  civil, 
of  the  Adaftering  Spirit,  and  the  force  of  confi- 
dence, and  the  like.  Incident  unto  this  is  the  in- 
quiry how  to  raife  and  fortify  the  imagination;  for  . 
if  the  Imagination  fortified  have  power,  then  it  is 
material  to  know  how  to  fortify  and  exalt  it.  And 
herein  comes  in  crookedly  and  dangeroufly  a palli- 
ation of  a great  part  of  Ceremonial  Magic.  For 
it  may  be  pretended  that  Ceremonies.^  Charaliers.^ 
and  Charms.,  do  work,  not  by  any  Tacit  or  Sacra- 
mental Contrail  with  evil  fpirits,  but  ferve  only  to 
ftrengthen  the  imagination  of  him  that  ufeth  it;  as 
Images  are  faid  by  the  Roman  Church  to  fix  the 
cogitations,  and  raife  the  devotions  of  them  that 
pray  before  them.  But  for  mine  own  judgment, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  Imagination  hath  power,  and 
that  Ceremonies  fortify  Imagination,  and  that  they 
be  ufed  fincerely  and  intentionally  for  that  purpofe  ; 
yet  I fhould  hold  them  unlawful,  as  oppofing  to 
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that  firft  edi6t  which  God  gave  unto  man,  In  fu- 
dore  mdtus  comedes  Panem  tuum.  For  they  pro- 
pound thofe  noble  effedls,  which  God  hath  fet 
forth  unto  man  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  labour, 
to  be  attained  by  a few  ealy  and  llothful  ob- 
fervances.  Deficiencies  in  thefe  knowledges  I will 
report  none,  other  than  the  general  deficience, 
that  it  is  not  known  how  much  of  them  is  verity, 
and  how  much  vanity. 

Ilje  knowledge  which  refpeSieth  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  of  man  is  of  two  kinds  ; the  one  refpe£f- 
ing  his  underfanding  and  Reafon^  and  the  other 
his  w/7/,  appetite^  and  Affediion;  whereof  the  for- 
mer produceth  Pofition  or  Decree^  the  latter  Action 
or  Execution.  It  is  true  that  the  Imagination  is 
an  Agent  or  Nuncius^  in  both  provinces,  both  the 
'Judicial  and  the  Miniferial.  For  Senfe  fendeth 
over  to  Imagination  before  Reafon  have  judged  : 
and  Reafon  fendeth  over  to  Imagination  before  the 
Decree  can  be  a6Ied : for  Imagination  ever  pre- 
cedeth  V iluntary  Motion.  Saving  that  this  Janus 
of  Imagination  hath  differing  faces : for  the  face 
towards  Reafon  hath  the  print  of  Truth,  but  the 
face  towards  Adlion  hath  the  print  of  Good;  which 
neverthelefs  are  faces, 

Scales  decet  ejfe  fororum. 

Neither  is  the  Imagination  fimply  and  only  a Mef- 
fenger ; but  is  invefted  with,  or  at  leaftwife  ufurp- 
eth  no  fmall  authority  in  itfelf,  befides  the  duty  of 
the  Meffage.  For  it  was  well  faid  by  Arijiotle^ 

N 
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That  the  mind  hath  over  the  Body  that  Command- 
ment.^ which  the  Lord  hath  over  a Bondman;  hut 
that  Reafon  hath  over  the  Imagination  that  Com- 
mandment which  a Magijirate  hath  over  a free 
Citizen;  who  may  come  alfo  to  rule  in  his  turn. 
For  we  fee  that,  in  matters  of  Faith  2xA  Religion.^ 
we  raife  our  Imagination  above  onr  Reafon ; which 
is  the  caufe  why  Religion  fought  ever  accefs  to  the 
Mind  by  Similitudes Types.,  Parables,  Vifions, 
Dreams.  And  again,  in  all  perfuafions  that  are 
wrought  by  eloquence,  and  other  impreflions  of 
like  Nature,  which  do  paint  and  difguife  the  true 
appearance  of  things,  the  chief  recommendation 
unto  Reafon  is  from  the  Imagination.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  becaufe  I find  not  any  Science  that  doth  pro- 
perly or  fitly  pertain  to  the  Imagination,  I fee  no 
caufe  to  alter  the  former  divifion.  For  as  for 
Poefy,  it  is  rather  a pleafure  or  play  of  imagination, 
than  a work  or  duty  thereof.  And  if  it  be  a work, 
we  fpeak  not  now  of  fuch  parts  of  learning  as  the 
Imagination  produceth,  but  of  fuch  Sciences  as 
handle  and  confider  of  the  Imagination;  no  more 
than  we  fhall  fpeak  now  of  fuch  Knowledges  as  rea- 
fon produceth,  for  that  extendeth  to  all  Philofophy, 
but  of  fuch  Knowledges  as  do  handle  and  inquire  of 
the  faculty  of  Reafon  : fo  as  Poefy  had  its  true  place. 
As  for  the  power  of  the  Imagination  in  nature, 
and  the  manner  of  fortifying  the  fame,  we  have 
mentioned  it  in  the  Dodfrine  De  Anima,  where- 
unto  moft  fitly  it  belongeth.  And  laftly,  for  Ima- 
ginative ox  Infinuative  Reafon,ydK\c:\i  is  the  fubjedi 
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of  Rhetoric,  we  think  it  heft  to  refer  it  to  the  Arts 
ofReafon.  So  therefore  we  content  ourfelves  with 
the  former  divifion,  that  Human  Philofophy,  which 
refpe£feth  the  faculties  of  the  mind  of  man,  hath 
two  parts,  Rational  and  Moral. 

The  part  of  Human  Philofophy  which  is  Ra- 
tional, is  of  all  knowledges,  to  the  moft  wits,  the 
leaft  delightful,  and  feemeth  but  a Net  of  fubtilty 
and  fpinofity.  For  as  it  was  truly  faid,  that  Know- 
ledge is  Pabulum  Animi;  fo  in  the  Nature  of  men’s 
appetite  to  this  food,  moft  men  are  of  the  tafte  and 
ftomach  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  defert,  that  would 
fain  have  returned  Ad  ollas  carnium^  and  were 
weary  of  Manna;  which,  though  it  were  celeftial, 
yet  feemed  lefs  nutritive  and  comfortable.  So 
generally  men  tafte  well  knowledges  that  are 
drenched  in  flefli  and  blood.  Civil  Hijiory.^  Mora- 
lity.^ Policy,  about  the  which  men’s  aftedtions, 
praifes,  fortunes  do  turn  and  are  converfant ; bu^ 
this  fame  Lumen  ficcum  doth  parch  and  offend  moft 
men’s  watery  and  foft  natures.  But,  to  fpeak  truly 
of  things  as  they  are  in  worth.  Rational  Know- 
ledges are  the  keys  of  all  other  Arts ; for  2cs,  Arijlotle 
faith  aptly  and  elegantly.  That  the  hand  is  the  In- 
Jlrument  of  Injiruments,  and  the  mind  is  the  For?n 
of  Forms:  fo  thefe  be  truly  faid  to  be  the  Art  of 
Arts:  neither  do  they  only  diredt,  but  likewife 
confirm  and  ftrengthen  : even  as  the  habit  of  {hoot- 
ing doth  not  only  enable  to  ftioot  a nearer  fhoot, 
but  alfo  to  draw  a ftronger  Bow. 

Th&Arts  are  four  in  number  5 divided 
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according  to  the  ends  whereunto  they  are  referred : 
for  man’s  labour  is  to  invent  that  which  is  fought 
or  propounded : or  to  judge  that  which  is  invented \ 
or  to  retain  that  which  judged;  or  to  deliver  ovtr 
that  which  is  retaiJied.  So  as  the  Arts  mu  ft  be 
four  ; Art  of  Inquiry  or  Invention : Art  of  Exami- 
nation or  "Judgment:  Art  of  Cujiody  or  Memory; 
and  Art  of  Elocution  or  Tradition. 

Invention  is  of  two  kinds,  much  differing : the 
one  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; and  the  other  of  Speech 
and  Arguments.  The  former  of  thefe  I do  report 
deficient;  which  feemeth  to  me  to  be  fuch  a defi- 
cience  as  if,  in  the  making  of  an  Inventory  touch- 
ing the  Eftate  of  a defunift,  it  ftiould  be  fet  down, 
that  there  is  no  ready  money.  For  as  money  will 
fetch  all  other  commodities,  fo  this  knowledge  is 
that  which  fhould  purchafe  all  the  reft.  And  like 
as  the  JVeJi  Indies  had  never  been  dlfcovered  if 
the  ufe  of  the  Mariner’s  Needle  had  not  been  firft 
difcovered,  though  the  one  be  vaft  Regions,  and 
the  other  a fmall  Motion  ; fo  it  cannot  be  found 
ftrange  if  Sciences  be  no  farther  difcovered,  if  the 
Art  itfelf  of  Invention  and  Difcovery  hath  been 
pafied  over. 

That  this  part  of  Knowledge  is  wanting,  to  my 
Judgment  ftandeth  plainly  confelTed ; for  firft.  Logic 
doth  not  pretend  to  invent  Sciences.^  or  the  Axioms 
of  Sciences.^  but  pafieth  It  over  with  a Cuique  in  fua 
arte  credendum.  And  Celfus  acknowledgeth  it 
gravely,  fpeaking  of  the  Empirical  and  Dogmatical 
Se£ls  of  Phyficians,  That  Medicines  and  Cures 
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were  jirfl  found  out.^  and  then  after  the  Reafons  and 
caufes  were  difcourfed ; and  not  the  Caufes  firf  found 
out.,  and  by  light  from  them  the  Medicines  and  Cures 
difcovered.  And  Plato.,  in  his  Theatetus.,  noteth 
well,  That  particulars  are  infinite,  and  the  higher 
generalities  give  no  fuffcient  direSiion ; and  that  the 
pith  of  all  Sciences,  which  maketh  the  Artfman  dif- 
fer from  the  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle  propofttions, 
which  in  every  particular  knowledge  are  taken  from 
Tradition  and  Experience.”  And  therefore  we 
fee,  that  they  which  difcourfe  of  the  Inventions 
and  Originals  of  things,  refer  them  rather  to  Chance 
than  to  Art,  and  rather  to  Beafs,  Birds,  Fijhes, 
Serpents,  than  to  Men. 

DtSlamnum  genetrix  Cretan  carpit  ab  Ida, 
Puberibus  caulem  foliis  et  jlore  comantem 
Purpureo  : non  ilia  feris  incognita  Capris 
Gramina,  cum  tergo  volucres  hafere  fagitta. 

So  that  it  was  no  marvel,  the  manner  of  Antiquity 
being  to  confecrate  Inventors,  that  the  AEgyptians 
had  fo  few  human  Idols  in  their  Temples,  but  al- 
moft  all  Brute. 

Omnigenumque  Deum  monflra,  et  latrator  Anubis, 

Contra  Neptunum,  et  Venerem,  contraque  Minervam,  &c. 

And  if  you  like  better  the  tradition  of  the  Grecians, 
and  afcribe  the  firft  Inventions  to  Men ; yet  you 
will  rather  believe  that  Prometheus  firft  ftruck  the 
flints,  and  marvelled  at  the  fpark,  than  that  when 
he  firft  ftruck  the  flints  he  expefled  the  Ipark  : 
and  therefore  we  fee  the  Wef  Indian  Prometheus 
had  no  intelligence  with  the  European,  becaufe  of 
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the  rarenefs  with  them  of  flint,  that  gave  the  firft 
occafion.  So  as  it  fhould  feem,  that  hitherto  men 
are  rather  beholden  to  a wild  Goat  for  Surgery,  or 
to  a Nightingale  for  Mufic,  or  to  the  Ibis  for  fome 
part  of  Phyfic,  or  to  the  Pot  lid  that  flew  open  for 
Artillery,  or  generally  to  Chance^  or  any  thing  elfe, 
than  to  Logtc^  for  the  Invention  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. Neither  is  the  form  of  Invention  which 
Virgil  defcribeth  much  other  : 

Ut  Marias  ufus  meditando  extunderet  artes 
Paulatim. 

For  if  you  obferve  the  words  well,  it  is  no  other 
method  than  that  which  brute  Beafts  are  capable 
of,  and  do  put  in  ufej  which  is  a perpetual  intend- 
ing or  praSiiftng  fome  one  things  urged  and  impofed 
by  an  abfolute  necejjity  of  confervation  of  being  : for 
fo  Cicero  faith  very  truly,  Ufus  uni  rei  deditus  et 
Naturam  et  Artem  fspe  vincit.  And  therefore  if 
it  be  faid  of  Men, 

Labor  omnia  <vincit 

Improbus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egejias! 

it  is  likewife  faid  of  beads,  ^is  Pfttaco  docuit  fuum 
” Who  taught  the  Raven  in  a drought  to 
throw  pebbles  into  a hollow  tree,  where  ftie  efpied 
water,  that  the  water  might  rife  fo  as  die  might 
come  to  it  ? Who  taught  the  Bee  to  fail  through 
fuch  a vaft  Sea  of  air,  and  to  find  the  way  from  a 
field  in  flower,  a great  way  off,  to  her  Hive?  Who 
taught  the  Ant  to  bite  every  grain  of  Corn  that 
fhe  burieth  in  her  hill,  left  it  ftiould  take  root  and 
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grow  ? Add  then  the  word  Extundere^  which  im- 
porteth  the  extreme  difficulty,  and  the  word  Pau- 
latirn^  which  importeth  the  extreme  flownefs,  and 
we  are  where  we  were,  even  amongfl:  the  Mgyp- 
tiand  Gods;  there  being  little  left  to  the  faculty  of 
Rea  fort,  and  nothing  to  the  duty  of  Art,  for  matter 
of  Invention. 

Secondly,  the  Indudlion  which  the  Logicians 
fpeak  of,  and  which  feemeth  familiar  with  Plato, 
(whereby  the  Principles  of  Sciences  may  be  pre- 
tended to  be  invented,  and  fo  the  middle  propofi- 
tions  by  derivation  from  the  Principles  ;)  their 
form  of  Indudlion,  I fay,  is  utterly  vicious  and  in- 
competent : wherein  their  error  is  the  fouler,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  duty  of  Art  to  perfedt  and  exalt  Na- 
ture; but  they  contrariwife  have  wronged,  abufed, 
and  traduced  Nature.  For  he  that  (hall  atten- 
tively obferve  how  the  mind  doth  gather  this  ex- 
cellent dew  of  Knowledge,  like  unto  that  which 
the  Poet  fpeaketh  of,  A'&ei  mellis  ccelejlia  dona,  dif- 
tilling  and  contriving  it  out  of  particulars  natural 
and  artificial,  as  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  Gar- 
den, fhall  find  that  the  mind  of  herfelf  by  Nature 
doth  manage  and  A61:  an  Indudflon  much  better 
than  they  defcribe  it.  For  to  conclude  upon  an 
Enumeration  of  particulars,  without  injiance  con- 
tradlSiory,  is  no  conclufion,  but  a conjedlure  ; for 
who  can  alTure,  in  many  fubjedfs,  upon  thofe  par- 
ticulars which  appear  of  a fide,  that  there  are  not 
other  on  the  contrary  fide  which  appear  not  ? As 
if  Samuel  ftiould  have  refted  upon  thofe  Sons  of 
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JeJfe  which  were  brought  before  him,  and  failed 
of  Davids  which  was  in  the  field.  And  this  form, 
to  fay  truth,  is  fo  grofs,  as  it  had  not  been  poffible 
for  wits  fo  fubtile  as  have  managed  thefe  things 
to  have  offered  it  to  the  world,  but  that  they  hafted 
to  their  Theories  and  Dogmaticals^  and  were  im- 
perious and  fcornful  toward  particulars ; which 
their  manner  was  to  ufe  but  as  LiSlores  and  Vta- 
tores^  for  Sarjeants  and  Whifflers,  Ad  Jummoven- 
dam  turbam^  to  make  way  and  make  room  for 
their  opinions,  rather  than  in  their  true  ufe  and 
fervice.  Certainly  it  is  a thing  may  touch  a man 
with  a religious  wonder,  to  fee  how  the  footfteps 
of  feducement  are  the  very  fame  in  Divine  and 
Human  truth:  for  as  in  Divine  truth  Man  cannot 
endure  to  become  as  a Child;  fo  in  Human,  they 
reputed  the  attending  the  Inductions  whereof  we 
fpeak,  as  if  it  were  a fecond  Infancy  or  Child- 
hood. 

Thirdly,  allow  fome  Principles  or  Axioms  were 
rightly  induced,  yet  neverthelefs  certain  it  is  that 
Middle  Propofitions  cannot  be  deduced  from  them 
in  Subjedi  of  Nature  by  Syllogifm^  that  is,  by  Touch 
and  ReduSlion  of  them  to  Principles  in  a Middle 
Term.  It  is  true  that  in  Sciences  popular,  as  Mo- 
ralities^ Laws^  and  the  like,  yea,  and  Divinity  (be- 
caufe  it  pleafeth  God  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  fimpleft),  that  form  may  have  ufe; 
and  in  Natural  Philofophy  likewife,  by  way  of  ar- 
gument or  fatisfactory  Reafon.,  ajfenfum  parity 
operis  effoeta  ef : but  the  fubtlety  of  Nature  and 
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Operations  will  not  be  enchained  in  thofe  bonds  : 
for  Arguments  confift  of  Propojitions  and  Propoji- 
tions  of  Tf^ords  j and  TEords  are  but  the  Current 
Toke?is  or  Marks  of  popular  Notions  of  things',  which 
Notions,  if  they  be  groflly  and  variably  colle6led 
out  of  particulars,  it  is  not  the  laborious  examina- 
tion either  of  Confequences  of  Arguments.,  or  of  the 
truth  of  Propofitions^  that  can  ever  corred  that 
Error,  being,  as  the  Phyficians  fpeak,  in  the  firft 
digeftion : and  therefore  it  was  not  without  caufe, 
that  fo  many  excellent  Philofophers  became  Scep- 
tics and  Academics,  and  denied  any  certainty  of 
Knowledge  or  Comprehenfion;  and  held  opinion, 
that  the  knowledge  of  man  extended  only  to  Ap- 
pearances and  Probabilities.  It  is  true  that  in 
Socrates  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  but  a form  of  Irony, 
Scientiam  dijftmidando  ftmulavit : for  he  ufed  to 
difable  his  knowledge,  to  the  end  to  enhance  his 
Knowledge ; like  the  Humour  of  Tiberius  in  his 
beginnings,  that  would  Reign,  but  would  not  ac- 
knowledge fo  much  : and  in  the  later  Academy, 
which  Cicero  embraced,  this  opinion  alfo  of  Aca- 
talepfia,  I doubt,  was  not  held  hncerely  : for  that 
all  thofe  which  excelled  in  Copia  of  fpeech  feem 
to  have  chofen  that  Se£l,  as  that  which  was  fitteft 
to  give  glory  to  their  eloquence  and  variable  dif- 
courfes ; being  rather  like  Progrefles  of  pleafure, 
than  Journeys  to  an  end.  But  afluredlv'  many 
fcattered  in  both  Academies  did  hold  it  in  fubtilty 
and  integrity:  but  here  was  their  chief  Error;  they 
charged  the  deceit  upon  the  Senfes ; which  in  my 
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Judgment,  notwithftanding  all  their  Cavillatlons, 
are  very  fufficient  to  certify  and  report  truth, 
though  not  always  immediately,  yet  by  compari- 
fon,  by  help  of  inftrument,  and  by  producing  and 
urging  fuch  things  as  are  too  fubtile  for  the  fenfe 
to  fome  efFedf  comprehenfible  by  the  fenfe,  and 
other  like  affiftance.  But  they  ought  to  have 
charged  the  deceit  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers^  and  upon  the  manner  of  collecting 
and  concluding  upon  the  reports  of  the  fenfes.  This 
I fpeak,  not  to  difable  the  mind  of  man,  but  to  ftir 
it  up  to  feek  help  : for  no  man,  be  he  never  fo 
cunning  or  pra61:ifed,  can  make  a ftraight  line  or 
perfect  circle  by  fteadinefs  of  hand,  which  may  be 
eafily  done  by  help  of  a Ruler  or  Compafs. 

This  part  of  Invention^  concerning  the  Invention 
of  Sciences^  I purpofe,  if  God  give  me  leave,  here^ 
after  to  propound,  having  digefted  it  into  two 
parts ; whereof  the  one  I term  Experientia  Li- 
terata^  and  the  other  Interpretatio  Naturce : the 
former  being  but  a degree  and  rudiment  of  the 
latter.  But  I will  not  dwell  too  long,  nor  fpeak 
too  great  upon  a promife. 

The  Invention  of  fpeech  or  argument  is  not  pro- 
perly an  Invention  : for  to  Invent  is  to  difcover  that 
we  know  not,  and  not  to  recover  or  refummon 
that  which  we  already  know  ; and  the  ufe  of  this 
Invention  is  no  other  but^  out  of  the  Knowledge 
whereof  our  mind  is  already  pojfejfed^  to  draw  forth 
or  call  before  us  that  which  may  he  pertinent  to  the 
purpofe  which  we  take  into  our  conf  deration.  So  as 
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to  fpeak  truly,  it  is  no  Invention,  but  a Remem- 
brance or  Suggejiion,  with  an  Application  ; which 
is  the  caufe  why  the  Schools  do  place  it  after 
Judgment,  as  fubfequent  and  not  precedent.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  becaufe  we  do  account  it  a Chafe,  as 
well  of  Deer  in  an  inclofed  Park  as  in  a Foreft  at 
large,  and  that  it  hath  already  obtained  the  name, 
let  it  be  called  Invention:  fo  as  it  be  perceived  and 
difcerned,  that  the  Scope  and  end  of  this  Invention 
is  readinefs  and  prefent  ufe  of  our  knowledge,  and 
not  addition  or  amplification  thereof. 

To  procure  this  ready  ufe  of  Knowledge  there 
are  two  Courfes,  Preparation  and  Suggejiion.  The 
former  of  thefe  feemeth  fcarcely  a part  of  Know- 
ledge, confifting  rather  of  Diligence  than  of  any 
artificial  erudition.  And  herein  Arijiotle  wittily, 
but  hurtfully,  doth  deride  the  Sophijis  near  his 
time,  faying.  They  did  as  if  one  that  profejfed  the 
Art  of  Shoe-making  Jhould  not  teach  how  to  make  a 
Shoe,  but  only  exhibit,  in  a readinefs  a number  of 
Shoes  of  all  fajhions  and  Sizes.  But  yet  a man 
might  reply,  that  if  a Shoemaker  fhould  have  no 
Shoes  in  his  Shop,  but  only  work  as  he  is  befpoken, 
he  fhould  be  weakly  cuftomed.  But  our  Saviour, 
fpeaking  of  Divine  Knowledge,  faith,  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a good  Houfeholder,  that 
bringeth  forth  both  new  and  old  fore;  and  we  fee 
the  ancient  Writers  of  Rhetoric  do  give  it  in  pre- 
cept, that  Pleaders  fhould  have  the  Places,  whereof 
they  have  moft  continual  ufe,  ready  handled  in  all 
the  variety  that  may  be ; as  that,  to  fpeak  for  the 
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literal  Interpretation  of  the  Law  againft  Equity, 
and  Contrary ; and  to  fpeak  for  Prefumptions  and 
Inferences  againft  Xeftimony,  and  Contrary.  And 
Cicero  himfelf,  being  broken  unto  it  by  great  ex- 
perience, delivereth  it  plainly,  that  whatfoever  a 
man  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of,  if  he  will  take 
the  pains,  he  may  have  it  in  effedt  premeditate,  and 
handled,  in  theft;  fo  that  when  he  cometh  to  a par- 
ticular he  fhall  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  add 
Names,  and  times,  and  places,  and  fuch  other  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Individuals.  We  fee  likewife  the 
exadf  diligence  of  Demojihenes;  who,  in  regard  of 
the  great  force  that  the  entrance  and  accels  into 
caufes  hath  to  make  a good  impreffion,  had  ready 
framed  a number  of  Prefaces  for  Orations  and 
Speeches.  All  which  Authorities  and  Precedents 
may  overweigh  AriJiotN s opinion,  that  would  have 
us  change  a rich  Wardrobe  for  a pair  of  Shears. 

But  the  Nature  of  the  Colledfionof  this  Provi- 
fton  or  Preparatory  Store^  though  it  be  common 
both  to  Logic  and  Rhetoric^  yet  having  made  an 
entry  of  it  here,  where  it  came  firft  to  be  fpoken 
of,  I think  fit  to  refer  over  the  further  handling  of 
it  to  Rhetoric. 

The  other  part  of  Invention.^  which  I term  Sug- 
gejiion.^  doth  affign  and  diredf  us  to  certain  Marks., 
or  Places,  which  may  excite  our  Mind  to  return 
and  produce  fuch  Knowledge  as  it  hath  formerly 
collected,  to  the  end  we  may  make  ufe  thereof. 
Neither  is  this  ufe,  truly  taken,  only  to  furnifti  ar- 
gument to  difpute  probably  with  others,  but  like- 
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wife  to  Minifter  unto  our 'Judgment  to  conclude 
aright  within  ourfelves.  Neither  may  thefe  places 
ferve  only  to  prompt  our  Invention,  but  alfo  to  di- 
re6l  our  inquiry.  For  a faculty  of  wife  interro- 
gating is  half  a knowledge.  For  as  Plato  faith, 
Whofoever  feeketh.^  knoweth  that  which  he  feeketh 
for  in  a general  Notion  : elfe  how  fall  he  know  it 
when  he  hath  found  it  P and  therefore  the  larger 
your  Anticipation  is,  the  more  dire<i^  and  compen- 
dious is  your  fearch.  But  the  fame  Places  which 
will  help  us  what  to  produce  of  that  which  we 
know  already,  will  alfo  help  us,  if  a man  of  expe- 
rience were  before  us,  what  queftions  to  alk ; or, 
if  we  have  Books  and  Authors  to  inftrudl:  us,  what 
points  to  fearch  and  revolve  ; fo  as  I cannot  report 
that  this  part  of  Invention,  which  is  that  which  the 
Schools  call  Topics.,  is  deficient. 

Neverthelefs,  Topics  are  of  two  forts,  general 
and  fpecial.  The  general  we  have  fpoken  to  ; but 
the  particular  hath  been  touched  by  fome,  but  re- 
jedled  generally  as  inartificial  and  variable.  But 
leaving  the  humour  which  hath  reigned  too  much 
in  the  Schools,  which  is,  to  be  vainly  fubtle  in  a 
few  things  which  are  within  their  command,  and 
to  rejedf  the  reft ; I do  receive  particular  Topics., 
(that  is,  places  or  diredlions  of  Invention  and  In- 
quiry  in  every  particular  knowledge,)  as  things  of 
great  ufe,  being  Mixtures  of  Logic  withthe  Matter 
of  Sciences  ; for  in  thefe  it  holdeth,  Ars  inveniendi 
adolefcit  cum  Inventis ; for  as  in  going  of  a way, 
we  do  not  only  gain  that  part  of  the  way  which  is 
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palTed,  but  we  gain  the  better  fight  of  that  part  of 
the  way  which  remaineth  : fo  every  degree  of  pro- 
ceeding in  a Science  giveth  a light  to  that  which 
followeth  ; which  light  if  we  ftrengthen  by  draw- 
ing it  forth  into  queftions  or  places  of  inquiry,  we 
do  greatly  advance  our  purfuit. 

Now  we  pafs  unto  the  Arts  of'Judgment^'w\\\c\\ 
handle  the  Natures  of  Proofs  and  Demonjirations ; 
which  as  to  Induction  hath  a Coincidence  with  In- 
vention ; for  in  all  Indudiions^  whether  in  good  or 
vicious  form.,  the  fame  adiion  of  the  Mind  which 
Inventeth.,yudgeth ; all  one  as  in  the  fenfe;  but 
otherwife  it  is  in  proof  by  Syllogifm;  for  the  proof 
being  not  immediate,  but  by  mean,  the  Invention 
of  the  Mean  is  one  thing,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Confequence  is  another;  the  one  Exciting  only,  the 
other  Examining.  Therefore,  for  the  real  and  exa£l 
form  of  Judgment,  we  refer  ourfelves  to  that  which 
we  have  fpolcen  of  Interpretation  of  Nature. 

For  the  other  Judgment  by  Syllogifm.,  as  it  is  a 
thing  moft  agreeable  to  the  Mind  of  Man,  fo  it 
hath  been  vehemently  and  excellently  laboured; 
for  the  Nature  of  Man  doth  extremely  covet  to 
have  fomewhat  in  his  Underftanding  fixed  and  im- 
moveable, and  as  a Reft  and  Support  of  the  Mind. 
And  therefore  as  Arijiotle  endeavoureth  to  prove, 
that  in  all  Motion  there  is  fome  point  quiefcent ; 
and  as  he  elegantly  expoundeth  the  ancient  Fable 
of  Atlas,  that  ftood  fixed,  and  bare  up  the  Heaven, 
from  falling,  to  be  meant  of  the  Poles  or  Axle-tree 
of  Heaven,  whereupon  the  Converfion  is  accom- 
pliftied  : fo  afturedly  men  have  a defire  to  have  an 
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Atlas  or  Axle-tree  within  to  keep  them  from  fluc- 
tuation, which  is  like  to  a perpetual  peril  of  falling ; 
therefore  men  did  haflen  to  fet  down  fome  Prin- 
ciples about  which  the  variety  of  their  difputations 
might  turn. 

So  then  this  Art  of  Judgment  is  but  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Propofitlons  to  Principles  in  a Middle  Term : 
the  Principles  to  be  agreed  by  all  and  exempted 
from  Argument ; the  Middle  term  to  be  eledled  at 
the  liberty  of  every  Man’s  Invention;  the  Reduction 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  DireSf  and  Inverted;  the  one 
when  the  Proportion  is  reduced  to  the  Principle^ 
which  they  term  a Probation  ojienfive;  the  other, 
when  the  contradidlory  of  the  Propofition  is  re- 
duced to  the  contradiftory  of  the  Principle,  which 
is  that  which  they  call  Per  Incommodum^  or  prejjing 
an  abfurdity ; the  Number  of  Middle  Terms  to  be 
as  the  Propofition  flandeth  Degrees  more  or  lefs 
removed  from  the  Principle. 

But  this  Art  hath  two  feveral  Methods  of  Doc- 
trine, the  one  by  way  of  Dirediion.^  the  other  by  way 
of  Caution:  the  former  frameth  and  fetteth  down  a 
true  Form  of  Confequence.^  by  the  variations  and  de- 
flections from  which  Errors  and  Inconfequences 
may  be  exaCtly  judged ; toward  the  Compofition 
and  fliruClure  of  which  form,  it  is  incident  to  handle 
the  parts  thereof,  which  are  Propofitions.^  and  the 
parts  of  Propojitions^  which  are  Simple  Words : and 
this  is  that  part  of  Logic  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  Analytics. 

Tile  fecond  Method  of  DoCtrine  was  introduced 
for  expedite  ufe  and  affurance  fake  j difcovering  the 
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more  fubtle  forms  of  Sophifms  and  Illaqueatlonl 
with  their  redargutions^  which  is  that  which  is{ 
termed  Elenches.  For  although  in  the  more  grofsi 
forts  of  Fallacies  it  happeneth,  as  Seneca  maketht 
the  comparifon  well,  as  in  juggling  feats,  whichi 
though  we  know  not  how  they  are  done,  yet  we| 
know  well  it  is  not  as  it  feemeth  to  be;  yet  thej 
more  fubtle  fort  of  them  doth  not  only  put  a man| 
befide  his  anfwer,  but  doth  many  times  abufe  his; 
Judgment.  | 

This  part  concerning  Elenches  is  excellently] 
handled  by  Arijlotle  in  Precept^  but  more  excel-i 
lently  by  Plato  in  Example^  not  only  in  the  perfonsi 
of  the  Sophljis  but  even  in  Socrates  himfelf ; who 
profefling  to  affirm  nothing,  but  to  infirm  that 
which  was  affirmed  by  another,  hath  exactly  ex- 
prelTed  all  the  forms  of  obje6i:ion,  fallacy,  and  re-i 
daro;ution.  And  althouo-h  we  have  faid  that  the| 
ufe  of  this  Dodlrine  is  for  Redargution^  yet  it  isi 
manifeft  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  ufe  is  for  Cap-< 
tion  and  Contradldiion^  which  pafieth  for  a great 
faculty,  and  no  doubt  is  of  very  great  advantage : 
though  the  difference  be  good  which  was  made  be- 
tween Orators  and  Sophifters,  that  the  one  is  as  the 
Greyhound,  which  hath  his  advantage  in  the  race, 
and  the  other  as  the  Hare,  which  hath  her  advan- 
tage in  the  turn,  fo  as  it  is  the  advantage  of  the 
weaker  creature. 

But  yet  further,  this  Doctrine  of  Elenches  hath 
a more  ample  latitude  and  extent  than  is  per- 
ceived; namely,  unto  divers  parts  of  Knowfedge; 
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whereof  fome  are  laboured  and  others  omitted. 
For  firft,  I conceive,  though  it  may  feem  at  firft 
fomewhat  ftrange,  that  that  part  which  is  variably 
referred,  fometimes  to  Logic^  fometimes  to  Meta- 
phyftcs.^  touching  the  Common  adjuncts  of  EJfences., 
is  but  an  Blench ; for  the  great  Sophifm  of  all 
Sophifms  being  Equivocation  or  Ambiguity  ofJV irds 
and  Phrafe.,  (efpecially  of  fuch  words  as  are  moft 
general,  and  intervene,  in  every  Inquiry,)  it  feemeth 
to  me  that  the  true  and  fruitful  ufe,  leaving  vain 
fubtilties  and  fpeculations,  of  the  Inquiry  of  Ma- 
jority., Minority,  Priority,  Poferiority,  Identity, 
Diverfity,  PoJJibility,  Adi,  Totality,  Parts,  Exiji- 
ence.  Privation,  and  the  like,  are  but  wife  Cau- 
tions againft  Ambiguities  of  Speech.  So  again  the 
diftribution  of  things  into  certain  Tribes,  which 
we  call  Categories  or  Predicaments,  are  but  Cau- 
tions againft  the  confufion  of  Definitions  and  Di- 
vifions. 

Secondly,  there  is  a feducement  that  worketh  by 
the  ftrength  of  the  Impreffion,  and  not  by  the  fub- 
tilty  of  the  Illaqueation ; not  fo  much  perplexing 
the  Reafon,  as  overruling  it  by  power  of  the  Ima- 
gination. But  this  part  I think  more  proper  to 
handle  when  I ftiall  fpeak  of  Rhetoric. 

But  laftly,  there  is  yet  a much  more  important 
and  profound  kind  of  F allacies  in  the  Mind  of  Man, 
which  I find  not  obferved  or  inquired  at  all,  and 
think  good  to  place  here,  as  that  which  of  all  others 
appertaineth  moft  to  redlify  Judgment : the  force 
whereof  is  fuch,  as  it  doth  not  dazzle  or  fnare  the 
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underftanding  in  fome  particulars,  but  doth  more 
generally  and  inwardly  infect  and  corrupt  the  ftate 
thereof.  For  the  mind  of  Man  is  far  from  the  Na- 
ture of  a clear  and  equal  glafs,  wherein  the  beams 
of  things  fhould  refledt  according  to  their  true  in- 
cidence ; nay,  it  is  rather  like  an  enchanted  glafs, 
full  of  fuperftition  and  Impofture,  if  it  be  not  deli- 
vered and  reduced.  For  this  purpofe,  let  us  con- 
fider  the  falfe  appearances  that  are  impofed  upon 
us  by  the  general  Nature  of  the  mind,  beholding 
them  in  an  example  or  two  ; as  firft,  in  that  in- 
ftance  which  is  the  root  of  all  fuperftition,  namely. 
That  to  the  Nature  of  the  Mind  of  all  Men  it  is 
confonant  for  the  Affirmative  or  Adiive  to  affeti 
more  than  the  negative  or  Privative:  fo  that  a few 
times  hitting  or  prefence,  countervails  oft-times 
failing  or  abfence ; as  was  well  anfwered  by  Dia- 
goras  to  him  that  ftiewed  him  in  Neptune^ s'YQm'fit 
the  great  number  of  pictures  of  fuch  as  had  efcaped 
Shipwreck  and  had  paid  their  Vows  to  Neptune^ 
faying,  Advife  now^  you  that  think  it  folly  to  invo- 
cate  Neptune  in  tempef : Tea^  but^  faith  Diagoras^ 
where  are  they  painted  that  are  drowned?  Let  us 
behold  it  in  another  inftance,  namely.  That  the 
fpirit  of  man^  being  of  an  equal  and  uniform  fub- 
Jlance.^  doth  ufually  fuppofe  and  feign  in  Nature  a 
greater  equality  and  uniformity  than  is  in  truth. 
Hence  it  cometh,  that  Mathematicians  cannot 
fatisfy  themfelves,  except  they  reduce  the  Motions 
of  the  Celeftial  bodies  to  perfedt  Circles,  rejedting 
fpiral  lines,  and  labouring  to  be  difcharged  of  Ec- 
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Gentries.  Hence  it  cometh,  that  whereas  there  are 
many  things  in  Nature,  as  it  were,  Monodica,  fui 
Juris  i yet  the  cogitations  of  JVIan  do  feign  unto 
them  Relatives Parallels and  Conjugate s^w\\&vtzs 
no  fuch  thing  is ; as  they  have  feigned  an  Element 
of  fire,  to  keep  fquare  with  Earth,  Water,,  and  Air, 
and  the  like  : nay,  it  is  not  credible,  till  it  be  opened, 
what  a number  of  fictions  and  fancies  the  fimili- 
tude  of  human  Adtions  and  Arts,  together  with 
the  making  of  Man  Communis  Menfura^  have 
brought  into  Natural  Philofophy;  not  much  better 
than  the  Herefy  of  the  Anthropomorphites.^  bred  in 
the  Cells  of  grofs  and  folitary  Monks,  and  the  opi- 
nion of  Epicurus.^  anfwerable  to  the  fame  in  hea- 
thenifin,  who  fuppofed  the  Gods  to  be  of  human 
Shape.  And  therefore  Velleius  the  Epicurean 
needed  not  to  have  alked,  why  God  fhould  have 
adorned  the  Heavens  with  Stars,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  Mdilis^  one  that  fhould  have  fet  forth  fome  mag- 
nificent fhows  or  plays.  For  if  that  great  Work- 
mafter  had  been  of  a Human  difpofition,  he  would 
have  caft  the  ftars  into  fome  pleafant  and  beautiful 
works  and  orders,  like  the  frets  in.  the  Roofs  of 
Houfes ; whereas  one  can  fcarce  find  a Pofture  in 
fquare,  or  triangle,  or  ftraight  line,  amongft  fuch 
an  infinite  number ; fo  differing  a Harmony  there 
is  between  the  fpirit  of  Man  and  the  fpirit  of  Na- 
ture. 

Let  us  confider  again  the  falfe  appearances  im- 
pofed  upon  us  by  every  Man’s  ov/n  individual  Na- 
ture and  Cuftom,  in  that  feigned  fuppofition  that 
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Plato  maketh  of  the  Cave  : for  certainly  if  a child 
vv^ere  continued  in  a Grot  or  Cave  under  the  Earth 
until  maturity  of  age,  and  came  fuddenly  abroad,  he 
would  have  ftrange  and  abfurd  Imaginations.  So 
in  like  manner,  although  our  perfons  live  in  the 
view  of  Heaven,  yet  our  fpirits  are  included  in  the 
Caves  of  our  own  complexions  and  Cuftoms,  which 
minifter  unto  us  infinite  Errors  and  vain  opinions, 
if  they  be  not  recalled  to  examination.  But  hereof 
we  have  given  many  examples  in  one  of  the  Errors, 
or  peccant  humours,  which  we  ran  briefly  over  in 
our  firfl-  Book. 

And  laftly,  let  us  confider  the  falfe  appearances 
that  are  impofed  upon  us  'by  words,  which  are 
framed  and  applied  according  to  the  conceit  and 
capacities  of  the  Vulgar  fort;  and  although  we 
think  we  govern  our  words,  and  prefcribe  it  well 
Loquendum  ut  Vulgus^  fentiendum  ut  fapientes  ; yet 
certain  it  is  that  words,  as  a Tartar's  Bow,  do  fhoot 
back  upon  the  underftanding  of  the  wifefl;,  and 
mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the  Judgment;  fo 
as  it  is  almofl;  necefTary,  in  all  controverfies  and 
difputations,  to  imitate  the  wifdom  of  the  Mathema- 
ticians., in  fetting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the 
definitions  of  our  words  and  terms,  that  others  may 
know  how  we  accept  and  underftand  them,  and 
whether  they  concur  with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh 
to  pafs,  for  want  of  this,  that  we  are  fure  to  end 
there  where  we  ought  to  have  begun,  which  is,  in 
queftions  and  differences  about  words.  To  con- 
clude therefore,  it  mufl  be  confefTed  that  it  is  not 
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poffible  to  divorce  ourfelves  from  thefe  fallacies 
and  falfe  appearances,  becaufe  they  are  infeparable 
from  our  Nature  and  Condition  of  life  ; fo  yet 
neverthelefs  the  Caution  of  them,  (for  all  Elenches^ 
as  was  faid,  are  but  Cautions,)  doth  extremely  im- 
port the  true  condudt  of  Human  Judgment.  The 
particular  Elenches  or  Cautions  againft  thefe  three 
falfe  appearances,  I find  altogether  deficient. 

There  remaineth  one  part  of  Judgment  of  great 
excellency,  which  to  mine  underftanding  is  fo 
flightly  touched,  as  I may  report  that  alfo  deficient ; 
which  is  the  application  of  the  differing  kinds  of 
Proofs  to  the  differing  kinds  of  Subjedts  ; for  there 
being  but  four  kinds  of  demonftrations,  that  is,  by 
the  immediate  Confent  of  the  Mind  or  Senfe.^  by 
Induliion.^  by  Syllogifm.^  and  by  Congruity  (which 
is  that  which  Arijiotle  calleth  Demonjiration  in  Orb 
or  Circle.^  and  not  a Notioribus ;)  every  of  thefe 
hath  certain  Subjedfs  in  the  Matter  of  Sciences,  in 
which  refpedfively  they  have  chiefeft  ufe ; and 
certain  others,  from  which  refpedfively  they  ought 
to  be  excluded ; and  the  rigour  and  curiofity  in 
requiring  the  more  fevere  Proofs  in  feme  things, 
and  chiefly  the  facility  in  contenting  ourfelves  with 
the  more  remifs  proofs  in  others,  hath  been  amongft 
the  greateft  caufes  of  detriment  and  hinderance  to 
Knowledge.  The  diftributions  and  affignations  of 
demonflrations,  according  to  the  Analogy  of  Sci- 
ences, I note  as  deficient. 

The  Cuflody  or  retaining  of  Knowledge  is  either 
in  IV siting  or  Memory whereof  Writing  hath  two 
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parts,  the  Nature  of  the  CharaSier^  and  the  order 
of  the  Entry ; for  the  Art  of  Chara£ters,^  or  other 
vifible  notes  of  Words  or  things,  it  hath  neareft 
conjugation  with  Grammar;  and  therefore  I refer 
it  to  the  due  place:  for  xht  Difpofttion  and  Colloca- 
tion of  that  Knowledge  which  we  preferve  in  Writ- 
ing, it  confifteth  in  a good  Digeft  of  Common- 
places ; wherein  I am  not  ignorant  of  the  preju- 
dice imputed  to  the  ufe  of  Common-place  Books^  as 
caufing  a retardation  of  Reading,  and  fome  floth  or 
relaxation  of  Memory.  But  becaufe  it  is  but  a 
counterfeit  thing  in  Knowledges  to  be  forward  and 
pregnant,  except  a man  be  deep  and  full,  I hold 
the  Entry  of  Common-places,  to  be  a matter  of 
great  ufe  and  eflence  in  ftudying,  as  that  which  af- 
fureth  “ copia  ” of  Invention,  and  contradleth 
Judgment  to  a ftrength.  But  this  is  true,  that  of 
the  Methods  of  Common-places  that  I have  feen, 
there  is  none  of  any  fufficient  worth  ; all  of  them 
carrying  merely  the  face  of  a School^  and  not  of  a 
World  I and  referring  to  vulgar  matters  and  Pe- 
dantical  Divifions,  without  all  life,  or  refpedf  to 
Adlion. 

For  the  other  Principal  Part  of  the  Cuftody  of 
Knowledge,  which  is  Memory,^  I find  that  faculty 
in  my  Judgment  weakly  inquired  of.  An  Art  there 
is  extant  of  it ; but  it  feemeth  to  me  that  there  are 
better  Precepts  than  that  Art,  and  better  pradices 
of  that  Art  than  thofe  received.  It  is  certain  the 
Art,  as  it  is,  may  be  raifed  to  points  of  oftentation 
prodigious : but  in  ufe,  as  it  is  now  managed,  it  is 
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barren,  (not  burdenfome,  nor  dangerous  to  Natu- 
ral Memory,  as  is  imagined,  but  barren,)  that  is, 
not  dexterous  to  be  applied  to  the  ferious  ufe  of 
bufinefs  and  occafions.  And  therefore  I make  no 
more  eftimation  of  repeating  a great  number  of 
Names  or  Words  upon  once  hearing,  or  the  pour- 
ing forth  of  a number  of  Verfes  or  Rhimes  ex 
tempore^  or  the  making  of  a Satirical  Simile  of 
every  thing,  or  the  turning  of  every  thing  to  a jeft, 
or  the  falfifying  or  contradidfing  of  every  thing  by 
Cavil,  or  the  like,,  (whereof  in  the  faculties  of  the 
Mind  there  is  great  Copia^  and  fuch  as  by  device 
and  pradfice  may  be  exalted  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  wonder,)  than  I do  of  the  tricks  of  Tumblers^ 
Funambuloes^  Baladines ; the  one  being  the  fame 
in  the  Mind  that  the  other  is  in  the  body,  Matters 
of  Strangenefs  without  worthinefs. 

This  Art  of  Memory  is  but  built  upon  two  In- 
tentions ; the  one  Prenotion.^  the  other  Emblem. 
Prenotion  difchargeth  the  Indefinite  feeking  of  that 
we  would  remember,  and  diredleth  us  to  feek  in  a 
narrow  Compafs,  that  is,  fomewhat  that  hath  Con- 
gruity  with  our  Place  of  Memory.  Emblem  re- 
duceth  conceits  intelledlual  to  Images  fenfible, 
which  ftrike  the  Memory  more ; out  of  which  Ax- 
ioms.^ may  be  drawn  much  better  Pradlice  than  that 
in  ufe;  and  befides  which  Axioms.^  there  are  divers 
more  touching  help  of  Memory.^  not  inferior  to 
them.  But  I did  in  the  beginning  diftinguifh,  not 
to  report  thofe  things  deficient,  which  are  but  only 
ill  Managed, 
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There  remaineth  the  fourth  kind  of  Rational 
Knowledge.^  which  is  tranfitive,  concerning  the  ex~ 
prejfing  or  transferring  our  Knowledge  to  others; 
which  I will  term  by  the  general  name  of  Tradi- 
tion or  Delivery.  Tradition  hath  three  parts  ; the 
firft  concerning  the  Organ  of  Tradition : the  fe- 
cond  concerning  the  Method  of  Tradition',  and  the 
third  concerning  the  Illuf  ration  of  Tradition. 

For  the  Organ  of  Tradition.,  it  is  either  Speech  or 
W y-iting : for  Arijiotle  faith  well,  Words  are  the 
Images  of  Cogitations,  and  Letters  are  the  Images  of 
W irds ; but  yet  it  is  not  of  neceffity  that  Cogitations 
be  exprelTed  by  the  Medium  of  Words.  Y or  what- 
foever  is  capable  of  fuficient  differences,  and  thofe 
perceptible  by  the  fenfe,  is  in  Nature  competent  to 
exprefs  Cogitations.  And  therefore  we  fee  in  the 
Commerce  of  barbarous  People,  that  underftand 
not  one  another’s  language,  and  in  the  pradfice  of 
divers  that  are  dumb  and  deaf,  that  men’s  minds 
are  exprefled  in  geftures,  though  not  exadfly,  yet 
to  ferve  the  turn.  And  we  underftand  further, 
that  it  is  the  ufe  of  China,  and  the  Kingdoms  of 
the  High  Levant,  to  write  in  Charadiers  real, 
which  exprefs  neither  Letters  nor  words  in  grofs, 
but  Things  or  Notions ; infomuch  as  Countries  and 
Provinces,  which  underftand  not  one  another’s 
language,  can  neverthelefs  read  one  another’s  Writ- 
ings, becaufe  the  Charadters  are  accepted  more  ge- 
nerally than  the  Languages  do  extend ; and  there- 
fore they  have  a vaft  multitude  of  Charadlers,  as 
many,  I fuppofe,  as  Radical  words.  , 
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Thele  Notes  of  Cogitations  are  of  two  forts  ; the 
one  when  the  Note  hath  fome  Similitude  or  Con- 
gruity  with  the  Notion:  the  other  Ad  Placitum.^ 
having  force  only  by  Contrail  or  Acceptation.  Of 
the  former  Ibrt  are  Hieroglyphics  and  Gejiures. 
For  as  to  Hieroglyphics.^  things  of  Ancient  ufe,  and 
embraced  chiefly  by  tht  Egyptians.,  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  Nations,  they  are  but  as  continued  Impreffes 
and  Emblems.  And  as  for  Gefures.^  they  are  as 
Tranfitory  Hieroglyphics.^  and  are  to  Hieroglyphics 
as  Words  fpoken  are  to  Words  written ^ that  they 

abide  not ; but  they  have  evermore,  as  well  as  the 
other,  an  affinity  with  the  things  fignlfied  ; as  Pe- 
riander.^  being  confulted  with  how  to  preferve  a 
tyranny  newly  ufurped,  bid  the  MefTenger  attend 
and  report  what  he  faw  him  do  ; and  went  into  his 
Garden  and  topped  all  the  higheft  flowers  : figni- 
fying,  that  it  confifted  in  the  cutting  off  and  keep- 
ing low  of  the  Nobility  and  Grandees.  Ad  Placi- 
tum.^  are  the  Chara Iters  before  mentioned,  and 

Words  : although  fome  have  been  willing  by  Cu- 
rious Inquiry,  or  rather  by  apt  feigning  to  have  de- 
rived impofition  of  Names  from  Reafon  and  In- 
tendment ; a fpeculation  elegant,  and,  by  reafon  it 
fearcheth  into  Antiquity.,  reverent ; but  fparingly 
mixed  with  truth,  and  of  fmall  fruit.  This  portion 
of  knowledge,  touching  the  Notes  of  things.^  and 
Cogitations  in  general,  I find  not  inquired,  but  de- 
ficient. And  although  it  may  feem  of  no  great 
ufe,  confidering  that  Words  and  Writings  by  let- 
ters do  far  excel  all  the  other  ways;  yet  becaufe 
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this  part  concerneth,  as  it  were,  the  Mint  of  know- 
ledge, (for  words  are  the  tokens  current  and  ac- 
cepted for  conceits,  as  Moneys  are  for  values,  and 
that  it  is  fit  men  be  not  ignorant  that  Moneys  may 
be  of  another  kind  than  gold  and  filver,)  I thought 
good  to  propound  it  to  better  Inquiry. 

Concerning  Speech  and  Words the  Confidera- 
tion  of  them  hath  produced  the  Science  of  Gram- 
7nar:  for  Man  fliill  ftriveth  to  reintegrate  himfelfin 
thofe  benedidlions,  from  which  by  his  fault  he  hath 
been  deprived ; and  as  he  hath  ftriven  againft  the 
firfl:  general  Curfe  by  the  Invention  of  all  other 
Arts,  fo  hath  he  fought  to  come  forth  of  the  fecond 
general  Curfe,  which  was  the  confufion  of  Tongues, 
by  the  Art  of  Grammar:  whereof  the  ufe  in  a mo- 
ther tongue  is  fmall,  in  a foreign  tongue  more;  but 
moft  in  fuch  Foreign  Tongues  as  have  ceafed  tx>  be 
Vulgar  Tongues^  and  are  turned  only  to  learned 
tongues.  The  duty  of  it  is  of  two  Natures  ; the 
one  Popular.^  which  is  for  the  fpeedy  and  perfed: 
attaining  Languages,  as  well  for  intercourfe  of 
Speech  as  for  underftanding  of  Authors;  the  other 
Philofophical^  examining  the  power  and  Nature  of 
Words,  as  they  are  the  footfleps  and  prints  of  Rea- 
fon  : which  kind  of  Analogy  between  W irds  and 
Reafon  is  handled  Sparfim.^  brokenly  though  not 
entirely ; and  therefore  I cannot  report  it  deficient, 
though  I think  it  very  worthy  to  be  reduced  into 
a Science  by  itfelf. 

Unto  Grammar  alfo  belongeth,  as  an  Appendix, 
the  confideration  of  the  Accidents  of  W ords ; which 
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are  Meafure,  found,  and  Elevation  or  Accent,  and 
the  fweetnefs  and  harflinefs  of  themj  whence  hath 
ilTued  fome  curious  obfervations  in  Rhetoric.,  but 
chiefly  Poefy.,  as  we  confider  it,  in  refpedl  of  the 
verfe  and  not  of  the  Argument : wherein  though 
men  in  learned  Tongues  do  tie  themfelves  to  the 
Ancient  Meafures,  yet  in  modern  Languages  it 
feemeth  to  me  as  free  to  make  new  Meafures  of 
Verfes  as  of  Dances  ; for  a Dance  is  a meafured 
pace,  as  a Verfe  is  a meafured  Speech.  In  thefe 
things  the  Senfe  is  better  Judge  than  the  Art ; 

Ccena  fercula  nojira 
Malle m con<vmis  qua?n  placuijfe  Cods. 

And  of  the  fervile  exprefling  Antiquity  in  an  unlike 
and  an  unfit  Subjedt,  it  is  well  faid,  ^uod  tempore 
antiquum  videtur.,  id  incongruitate  eji  maxime  no- 
vum. 

For  Ciphers.,  they  are  commonly  in  Letters  or 
Alphabets,  but  may  be  in  Words.  The  kinds  of 
Ciphers,  befides  the  Simple  Ciphers,  with  Changes, 
and  intermixtures  of  Nulls  and  Non-fignijicants,  are 
many,  according  to  the  Nature  or  Rule  of  the  in- 
folding, JVh eel-ciphers,  Key-Ciphers,  Doubles,  &c. 
But  the  virtues  of  them,  whereby  they  are  to  be 
preferred,  are  three;  that  they  be  not  laborious  to 
write  and  read:  that  they  be  impoflible  to  deci- 
pher ; and,  in  fome  cafes,  that  they  be  without  fuf- 
picion.  The  higheft  Degree  whereof  is  to  write 
Omnia  per  omnia ; which  is  undoubtedly  poflible, 
with  a proportion  Quintuple  at  moft  of  the  writing 
infolding  to  the  writing  infolded,  and  noother  re- 
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ftraint  whatfoever.  This  Art  of  Ciphering  hath 
for  Relative  an  Art  of  Deciphering.^  by  fuppofition 
unprofitable,  but,  as  things  are,  of  great  ufe.  For 
fuppofe  that  Ciphers  were  well  managed,  there  be 
Multitudes  of  them  which  exclude  the  Decipherer. 
But  in  regard  of  the  rawnefs  and  unfkilfulnefs  of 
the  hands  through  which  they  pafs,  the  greateft 
Matters  are  many  times  carried  in  the  weakeft 
Ciphers. 

In  the  Enumeration  of  thefe  private  and  retired 
Arts,  it  may  be  thought  I feek  to  make  a great 
Mufter-Roll  of  Sciences,  naming  them  for  fhow 
and  oftentation,  and  to  little  other  purpofe.  But 
let  thofe  which  are  fkilful  in  them  judge  whether 
I bring  them  in  only  for  appearance,  or  whether 
in  that  which  I fpeak  of  them,  though  in  few 
Marks,  there  be  not  fome  feed  of  proficience.  And 
this  muft  be  remembered,  that  as  there  be  many 
of  great  account  in  their  Countries  and  Provinces, 
which,  when  they  come  up  to  the  Seat  of  the  Ef- 
tate,  are  but  of  mean  Rank  and  fcarcely  regarded; 
fo  thefe  Arts,  being  here  placed  with  the  principal 
and  fupreme  Sciences,  feem  petty  things:  yet  to 
fuch  as  have  chofen  them  to  fpend  their  labours 
and  ftudies  in  them,  they  feem  great  Matters. 

For  the  Method  of  tradition^  I fee  it  hath  moved 
a Controverfy  in  our  time.  But  as  in  Civil  bufi- 
nefs,  if  there  be  a meeting,  and  men  fall  at  Words, 
there  is  commonly  an  end  of  the  Matter  for  that 
time,  and  no  proceeding  at  all ; fo  in  Learning, 
where  there  is  much  controverfy,  there  is  many 
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times  little  Inquiry.  For  this  part  of  knowledge 
of  Method  feemeth  to  me  fo  weakly  inquired  as  I 
fhall  report  it  deficient. 

Method  hath  been  placed,  and  that  not  amifs,  in 
Logic.y  as  a part  of  judgment : for  as  the  Dodlrine 
of  Syllogifms  comprehendeth  the  rules  of  Judgment 
upon  that  which  is  invented.^  fo  the  Dodfrine  of 
Method  containeth  the  rules  of  Judgment  upon 
that  which  is  to  be  delivered  ; for  Judgment  pre- 
cedeth  Delivery.^  as  it  followeth  Invention.  Nei- 
ther is  the  Method  or  the  Nature  of  the  Tradition 
material  only  to  the  Ufe  of  Knowledge,  but  like- 
wife  to  the  ProgreJJion  of  Knowledge : for  fince 
the  labour  and  life  of  one  man  cannot  attain  to  per- 
fedlion  of  Knowledge,  the  TVifdom  of  the  Tradi- 
tion is  that  which  infpireth  the  felicity  of  continu- 
ance and  proceeding.  And  therefore  the  moft 
real  diverfity  of  Method.,  is  of  Method  referred  to 
ufe.,  and  Method  referred  to  Progrejfton ; whereof 
the  one  may  be  termed  Magifral.,  and  the  other 
of  Probation. 

The  latter  whereof  feemeth  to  be  Via  deferta  et 
interclufa.  For  as  Knowledges  are  now  delivered, 
there  is  a kind  of  Contradf  of  Error  between  the 
Deliverer  and  the  Receiver  ; for  he  that  delivereth 
knowledge,  defireth  to  deliver  it  in  fuch  form  as 
may  be  beft  believed,  and  not  as  may  be  befl;  exa- 
mined; and  he  that  receiveth  knowledge,  defireth 
rather  prefent  fatisfadion,  than  expectant  Inquiry; 
and  fo  rather  not  to  doubt,  than  not  to  err  : glory 
making  the  Author  not  to  lay  open  his  weaknefs. 
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and  doth  making  the  Difciple  not  to  know  his 
ftrength. 

But  knowledge  that  is  delivered  as  a thread  to 
be  fpun  on,  ought  to  be  delivered  and  intimated, 
if  it  were  poffible,  in  the  fame  Method  wherein  it 
was  invented;  and  fo  is  it  poffible  of  knowledge 
induced.  But  in  this  fame  anticipated  and  pre- 
vented knowledge,  no  man  knoweth  how  he  came 
to  the  knowledge  which  he  hath  obtained.  But 
yet  neverthelefs,  Secundum  majus  et  minus^  a man 
may  revifit  and  defcend  unto  the  foundations  of  his 
Knowledge  and  Confent;  and  fo  tranfplant  it  into 
another,  as  it  grew  in  his  own  Mind.  For  it  is  in 
Knowledges  as  it  is  in  Plants ; if  you  mean  to  ufe 
the  Plant,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  Roots ; but  if  you 
mean  to  remove  it  to  grow,  then  it  is  more  affured 
to  reft  upon  roots  than  Slips  : fo  the  delivery  of 
Knowledges,  as  it  is  now  ufed,  is  as  of  fair  bodies 
of  Trees  without  the  Roots  ; good  for  the  Car- 
penter, but  not  for  the  Planter.  But  if  you  will 
have  Sciences  grow,  it  is  lefs  matter  for  the  fhaft 
or  body  of  the  Tree,  fo  you  look  well  to  the  taking 
up  of  the  Roots  : of  which  kind  of  delivery  the 
Method  of  the  Mathematics.,  in  that  Subject,  hath 
fome  ftiadow  : but  generally  I fee  it  neither  put  in 
ure  nor  put  in  Inquifition,  and  therefore  note  it 
for  deficient. 

Another  diverfity  of  Method  there  is,  which 
hath  fome  affinity  with  the  former,  ufed  in  fome 
cafes  by  the  difcretion  of  the  Ancients,  but  dif- 
graced  fmce  by  the  Impoftures  of  many  vain  per- 
fons,  who  have  made  it  as  a falfe  light  for  their 
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counterfeit  Merchandifes  ; and  that  is,  Enigmati- 
cal and  Difclofed.  The  pretence  whereof  is,  to 
remove  the  vulgar  Capacities  from  being  admitted 
to  the  fecrets  of  Knowledges,  and  to  referve  them 
to  feledled  Auditors,  or  wits  of  fuch  fharpnefs  as 
can  pierce  the  veil. 

Another  diverfity  of  Method^  whereof  the  con- 
fequence  is  great,  is  the  delivery  of  knowledge  in 
Aphorifms^  or  in  Methods ; wherein  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  hath  been  too  much  taken  into  Cuf- 
tom,  out  of  a few  Axioms  or  Obfervations  upon 
any  Subjedl,  to  make  a folemn  and  formal  Art,  fil- 
ling it  with  fome  Difcourfes,  and  illuftrating  it  with 
examples,  and  digefting  it  into  a fenfible  Method : 
but  the  writing  in  Aphorijms  hath  many  excellent 
virtues,  whereto  the  writing  in  Method  doth  not 
approach. 

For  firft,  it  trieth  the  Writer,  whether  he  be  fu- 
perficial  or  folid;  for  Aphorlfms^  except  they  fhould 
be  ridiculous,  cannot  be  made  but  of  the  pith  and 
heart  of  Sciences ; for  difcourfe  of  illuftration  is 
cut  off:  Recitals  of  examples  are  cut  off;  Dif- 
courfe of  Connection  and  order  is  cut  off ; De- 
fcriptions  of  praCtice  are  cut  off ; fo  there  remain- 
eth  nothing  to  fill  the  Aphorifms  but  fome  good 
quantity  of  Obfervation  ; and  therefore  no  man 
can  fuffice,  nor  in  reafon  will  attempt  to  write 
Aphorifms^  but  he  that  is  found  and  grounded.  But 
in  Methods^ 

Tantum  Series  junSluraque  Pallet, 

T^antum  de  Medio  fumptis  accedit  hofioris  ; 

as  a Man  fhall  make  a great  fhew  of  an  Art, 
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which,  if  it  were  disjointed,  would  come  to  little. 
Secondly,  Methods  are  more  fit  to  win  Confent  or 
belief,  but  lefs  fit  to  point  to  Adion ; for  they  carry 
a kind  of  Demonftration  in  Orb  or  Circle,  one 
part  illuminating  another,  and  therefore  fatisfy ; but 
particulars,  being  difperfed,  do  beft  agree  with  dif- 
perfed  diredions.  And  laftly,  Aphorifms^  repre- 
fenting  a knowledge  broken,  do  invite  men  to  in- 
quire farther;  whereas  Methods.^  carrying  the  fhew 
of  a Total,  do  fecure  men,  as  if  they  were  at  far- 
theft. 

Another  Diverfity  of  Method.,  which  is  likewife 
of  great  weight,  is  the  handling  of  knowledge  by 
AJJertions  and  their  Proofs.,  or  by  ^ejiions  and 
their  D eterininations  ; the  latter  kind  whereof,  if 
it  be  immoderately  followed,  is  as  prejudicial  to 
the  proceeding  of  Learning,  as  it  is  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  an  Army  to  go  about  to  befiege  every  little 
Fort  or  Hold.  For  if  the  Field  be  kept,  and  the 
fum  of  the  Enterprife  purfued,  thofe  fmaller  things 
will  come  in  of  themfelves  ; indeed  a Man  would 
not  leave  fome  important  piece  with  an  Enemy  at 
his  back.  In  like  manner,  the  ufe  of  Confutation 
in  the  delivery  of  Sciences  ought  to  be  very  fpar- 
ing ; and  to  ferve  to  remove  ftrong  Preoccupa- 
tions and  Prejudgments,  and  not  to  minifter  and 
excite  Dilputations  and  doubts. 

Another  Diverfity  of  Method  is.  According  to 
the  Subjeli  or  Matter  which  is  handled;  for  there 
is  a great  difference  in  Delivery  of  the  Mathema- 
tics., which  are  the  moft  abftracled  of  knowledges. 
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and  Policy^  which  is  the  moft  immerfed  ; and  how- 
foever  contention  hath  been  moved,  touching  a 
Uniformity  of  Method  in  Multiformity  of  matter, 
yet  we  fee  how  that  opinion,  befides  the  weaknefs 
of  it,  hath  been  of  ill  defert  towards  Learning,  as 
that  which  taketh  the  way  to  reduce  Learnino;  to 
certain  empty  and  barren  Generalities  5 being  but 
the  very  Hulks  and  Shells  of  Sciences,  all  the  ker- 
nel being  forced  out  and  expulfed  with  the  torture 
and  prefs  of  the  Method:  and  therefore  as  I did 
allow  well  of  P articular  Topics  for  Invention.,  fo 
I do  allow  likewife  of  particular  Methods  of  Tra- 
dition. 

Another  Diverfity  of  Judgment  in  the  delivery 
and  teaching  of  knowledge  is.  According  unto  the 
light  and  prefuppofitlons  of  that  which  Is  delivered; 
for  that  knowledge  which  is  new,  and  foreign  from 
opinions  received,  is  to  be  delivered  in  another 
form  than  that  that  is  agreeable  and  familiar;  and 
therefore  Arljiotle.,  when  he  thinks  to  tax  Demo- 
critus., doth  in  truth  commend  him,  where  he  faith. 
If  we  Jhall  Indeed  dlfpute.,  and  not  follow  after  Simi- 
litudes., lAc.  For  thofe  whofe  conceits  are  feated 
in  popular  opinions,  need  only  but  to  prove  or  dif- 
pute  ; but  thofe  whofe  Conceits  are  beyond  popu- 
lar opinions,  have  a double  labour ; the  one  to 
make  themfelves  conceived,  and  the  other  to  prove 
and  demonftrate  ; fo  that  it  is  of  neceffity  with 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  limilitudes  and  tranfla- 
tions  to  exprefs  themfelves.  And  therefore  in  the 
Infancy  of  Learning,  and  in  rude  times,  when 
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thofe  Conceits  which  are  now  trivial  were  then 
new,  the  World  was  full  of  Parables  and  Simili- 
tudes ; for  elfe  would  men  either  have  pafTed  over 
without  Mark,  or  elfe  rejedled  for  Paradoxes  that 
which  was  offered  before  they  had  underffood  or 
judged.  So  in  Divine  Learning,  we  fee  how  fre- 
quent Parables  and  Tropes  are  : for  it  is  a Rule, 
That  whatfoever  Science  is  not  confonant  to  prefup- 
pofitions^  muft  pray  in  aid  of  Similitudes. 

There  be  alfo  other  Diverfities  of  Methods^  vul- 
gar and  received  : as  that  of  Refolution^  or  Analy- 
fis^  of  Conjlitution  or  Syjiafis.,  of  Concealment  or 
Cryptic^  &c.  which  I do  allow  well  of,  though  I 
have  ftood  upon  thofe  which  are  leaft  handled 
and  obferved.  All  which  I have  remembered  to 
this  purpofe,  becaufe  I would  eredf  and  conffitute 
one  general  Inquiry,  which  feems  to  me  deficient, 
touching  the  Wifdoin  of  Tradition, 

But  unto  this  part  of  Knowledge  concerning 
Methods  doth  farther  belong  not  only  the  Archi- 
tediure  of  the  whole  frame  of  a Work,  but  alfo  the 
feveral  beams  and  Columns  thereof;  not  as  to  their 
fluff,  but  as  to  their  quantity  and  figure : and  there- 
fore Method  confidereth  not  only  the  difpofition  of 
the  Argument  or  Subjedt.,  but  likewife  the  Propoft- 
tions : not  as  to  their  Truth  or  Matter.^  but  as  to 
their  Limitation  and  M.anner , For  herein  Ramus 
merited  better  a great  deal  in  reviving  the  good 
Rules  of  Propofitions.,  KafioXoy  tt^utov  Kara,  Tcavrog, 
iAc.  than  he  did  in  introducing  the  Canker  of  Epi- 
tomes ; and  yet  (as  it  is  the  Condition  of  Human 
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things  that,  according  to  the  ancient  Fables,  The 
moji  precious  things  have  the  moji  pernicious  Keep- 
ers;)  it  was  fo,  that  the  attempt  of  the  one  made 
him  fall  upon  the  other.  For  he  had  need  be  well 
condu6fed  that  fhould  defign  to  make  Axioms  Con- 
vertible.^ if  he  make  them  not  withal  Circular and 
Non  promovent or  incurring  into  themfelves : but 
yet  the  Intention  was  excellent. 

The  other  Confiderations  of  Method.^  concern- 
ing Propofitions.^  are  chiefly  touching  the  utmoft 
Propofitions,  which  limit  the  Dimenfions  of  Sci- 
ences : for  every  Knowledge  may  be  fitly  faid,  be- 
fides  the  Profundity.^  (which  is  the  truth  and  fub- 
ftance  of  it,  that  makes  it  folid.P)  to  have  a Longi- 
tude and  a Latitude ; accounting  the  latitude  to- 
wards other  Sciences,  and  the  Longitude  towards 
Adion  ; that  i^,  from  the  greateft  Generality  to 
the  moft  particular  Precept : the  one  giveth  Rule 
how  far  one  knowledge  ought  to  intermeddle  with- 
in the  Province  of  another,  which  is  the  Rule  they 
call  Ka6avT0‘,  the  other  giveth  Rule  unto  what  de- 
gree of  particularity  a knowledge  fhould  defcend  ; 
which  latter  I find  pafTed  over  in  filence,  being  in 
my  Judgment  the  more  material;  for  certainly 
there  mufl;  be  fomewhat  left  to  pra6tice  ; but  how 
much  is  worthy  the  Inquiry.  We  fee  remote  and 
fuperficial  Generalities  do  but  offer  Knowledge  to 
fcorn  of  pradlical  men ; and  are  no  more  aiding  to 
practice,  than  an  Ortelius’s  univerfal  Map  is  to  di- 
re6I  the  way  between  London  and  York.  The 
better  fort  of  Rules  have  been  not  unfitly  com- 
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pared  to  glafles  of  fteel  unpoliflied,  where  you 
may  fee  the  Images  of  things,  but  firft  they  muft 
be  filed:  fo  the  Rules  will  help,  if  they  be  laboured 
and  polifhed  by  practice.  But  how  Cryftalline 
they  may  be  made  at  the  firft,  and  how  far  forth 
they  may  be  poliftied  aforehand,  is  the  queftion ; 
the  Inquiry  whereof  feemeth  to  me  deficient. 

There  hath  been  alfo  laboured  and  put  in  prac- 
tice a Method.,  which  is  not  a lawful  Method.,  but 
a Method  of  hnpojiure ; which  is,  to  deliver  know- 
ledges in  fuch  manner,  as  men  may  fpeedily  come 
to  make  a ftiew  of  Learning  who  have  it  not : fuch 
was  the  travail  of  Raymundus  LuUius.,  in  making 
that  Art  which  bears  his  name ; not  unlike  to  fome 
Books  of  TypocojTTiy',  which  have  been  made  fincej 
being  nothing  but  a Mafs  of  words  of  all  Arts,  to 
give  men  countenance,  that  thofe  which  ufe  the 
terms  might  be  thought  to  underftand  the  Art; 
which  Colleaions  are  much  like  a Fripper’s  or 
Broker’s  Shop,  that  hath  ends  of  every  thing,  but 
nothing  of  worth. 

Now  we  defcend  to  that  part  which  concerneth 
the  Illujiration  of  Tradition,  comprehended  in  that 
Science  which  we  call  Rhetoric,  or  Art  of  Elo- 
quence; a Science  excellent,  and  excellently  well 
laboured.  For  although  in  true  value  it  is  inferior 
to  Wifdom,  (as  it  is  faid  by  God  to  Mojes,  when 
he  difabled  himfelf  for  want  of  this  Faculty,  Aaron 
Jhall  be  thy  fpeaker,  and  thou  Jhalt  be  to  htm  as 
GOD:)  yet  with  people  it  is  the  more  mighty: 
fo  Solomon  faith,  Sapiens  Corde  appellabitur  Ptu- 
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dens  fed  dulcis  Eloqulo  Major  a reperiet;  fignifying, 
that  profoundnefs  of  Wifdom  will  help  a Man  to 
a Name  or  Admiration,  but  that  it  is  Eloquence 
that  prevaileth  in  an  adlive  life.  And  as  to  the 
labouring  of  it,  the  Emulation  of  Arijiotle  with  the 
Rhetoricians  of  his  time,  and  the  experience  of 
Cicero j hath  made  them  in  their  Works  of  Rheto- 
rics exceed  themfelves.  Again,  the  excellency  of 
examples  of  Eloquence  in  the  Orations  of  Demof- 
thenes  and  Cicero.^  added  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Precepts  of  Eloquence.^  hath  doubled  the  progref- 
fion  in  this  Art ; and  therefore  the  Deficiences 
which  I fhall  note  will  rather  be  in  fome  Collec- 
tions, which  may  as  Handmaids  attend  the  Art, 
than  in  the  Rules  or  ufe  of  the  Art  itfelf. 

Notwithftanding,  to  ftir  the  Earth  a little  about 
the  Roots  of  this  Science,  as  we  have  done  of  the 
reft  ; the  duty  and  Office  of  Rhetoric  is,  to  apply 
Reafon  to  Imagination  for  the  better  moving  of  the 
will.  For  we  fee  Reafon  is  difturbed  in  the  Ad- 
miniftration  thereof  by  three  Means  ; by  Illaquea- 
tion  or  Sophifm.^  which  pertains  to  Logic ; by  Ima- 
gination or  Imprejfton.,  which  pertains  to  Rhetoric ; 
and  by  Paffton  or  Affediion.^  which  pertains  to  Mo- 
rality, And  as  in  Negotiation  with  others,  men 
are  wrought  by  cunning,  by  Importunity,  and  by 
vehemency ; fo  in  this  Negotiation  within  our- 
felves,  men  are  undermined  by  Inconfequences.^  foli- 
cited  and  importuned  by  Impreffions  or  Ohferva- 
tions.^  and  tranfported  by  Pajfons.  Neither  is  the 
Nature  of  Man  fo  unfortunately  built,  as  that  thofe 
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Powers  and  Arts  fliould  have  force  to  difturb  Rea- 
fon,  and  not  to  eftablifh  and  advance  it : for  the 
end  of  Logic  is,  to  teach  a form  of  Argument  to 
fecure  Reafon  and  not  to  entrap  it ; the  end  of 
Morality  is  to  procure  the  AfFedlions  to  obey 
Reafon,  and  not  to  invade  it;  the  end  of  Rhetoric 
is,  to  fill  the  Imagination  to  fecond  Reafon,  and 
not  to  opprefs  it : for  thefe  abufes  of  Arts  come  in 
but  Ex  obliquo.^  for  Caution. 

And  therefore  it  was  great  Injuftice  in  Plato.^ 
though  fpringing  out  of  a juft  hatred  of  the  Rhe- 
toricians of  his  time,  to  efteem  of  Rhetoric  but  as 
a voluptuary  Art,  refembling  it  to  Cookery,  that 
mar  wholefome  Meats,  and  help  unwholefome  by 
variety  of  fauces  to  the  pleafure  of  the  tafte.  For 
we  fee  that  fpeech  is  much  more  converfant  in 
adorning  that  which  is  good,  than  in  colouring  that 
which  is  evil ; for  there  is  no  man  but  fpeaketh 
more  honeftly  than  he  can  do  or  think:  and  it  was 
excellently  noted  by  Thucydides  in  Cleon.^  that  be- 
caufe  he  ufed  to  hold  on  the  bad  fide  in  Caufes  of 
eftate,  therefore  he  was  ever  inveighing  againft 
Eloquence  and  good  fpeech ; knowing  that  no  man 
can  fpeak  fair  of  Courfes  fordid  and  bafe.  And 
therefore  as  Plato  faid  elegantly.  That  Virtue.,  if 
Jhe  could  be  feen.,  would  move  great  love  and  affec- 
tion ; fo  feeing  that  ftie  cannot  be  fhewed  to  the 
Senfe  by  corporal  ftiape,  the  next  degree  is  to  ftiew 
her  to  the  Imagination  in  lively  reprefentation  : for 
to  ftiew  her  to  Reafon  only  in  fubtilty  of  Argu- 
ment, was  a thing  ever  derided  in  Chryfippus  and 
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many  of  the  Stoics ; who  thought  to  thruft  vir- 
tue upon  men  by  fharp  difputations  and  Conclu- 
fions,  which  have  no  Sympathy  with  the  will  of 
Man. 

Again,  if  the  affedlions  in  themfelves  were  pliant 
and  obedient  to  Reafon,  it  were  true,  there  ftiould 
be  no  great  ufe  of  perfuafions  and  inlinuations  to 
the  will,  more  than  of  naked  propofition  and  proofs ; 
but  in  regard  of  the  continual  Mutinies  and  Sedi- 
tions of  the  Affedlions, 

yideo  meliora,  Proboque  ; 

Deteriora  fequor: 

reafon  would  become  Captive  and  fervile,  if  Elo- 
quence of  perfuafions  did  not  pradlife  and  win  the 
Imagination  from  the  affections  part,  and  contradf 
a Confederacy  between  Reafon  and  Imagination 
againft  xhQ  Affections ; for  the  Affedtions  themfelves 
carry  ever  an  appetite  to  good,  as  Reafon  doth. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  AffeCtion  beholdeth  merely 
the  prefent ; Reafon  beholdeth  the  future  and  fum 
of  time.  And  therefore  the  Prefent  filling  the  Ima- 
gination more,  Reafon  is  commonly  vanquifhed ; 
but  after  that  force  of  Eloquence  and  perfuafion  hath 
made  things  future  and  remote  appear  as  prefent.^ 
then  upon  the  revolt  of  the  Imagination  Reafon 
prevaileth. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Rhetoric  can  be 
no  more  charged  with  the  colouring  of  the  worft 
part,  than  Logic  with  Sophiftry.,  or  Morality  with 
Vice.  For  we  know  the  Dodlrines  of  Contraries 
are  the  fame,  though  the  ufe  be  oppofite.  It  ap- 
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peareth  alfo  that  Logic  difFereth  from  Rhetoric.^  not 
only  as  the  fift  from  the  palm.^  the  one  clofe,  the 
other  at  large ; but  much  more  in  this^  that  Logic 
handleth  Reafon  exadf  and  in  truth,  and  Rhetoric 
handleth  it  as  it  is  planted  in  popular  opinions  and 
Manners.  And  therefore  Arijiotle  doth  wifely 
place  Rhetoric  as  between  Logic  on  the  one  fide, 
and  Moral  or  Civil  Knowledge  on  the  other,  as 
participating  of  both  ; for  the  Proofs  and  Demon- 
ftrations  of  Logic  are  toward  all  men  indifferent  and 
the  fame ; but  the  Proofs  and  perfuafions  of  Rhe- 
toric ought  to  differ  according  to  the  Auditors  : 
Orpheus  in  Syl'vis,  inter  Delphinas  Arion  ; 
which  application,  in  perfe«ffion  of  Idea.,  ought  to 
extend  fo  far,  that  if  a Man  fhould  fpeak  of  the 
fame  thing  to  feveral  perfons,  he  fhould  fpeak  to 
them  all  refpedlively  in  feveral  ways  : though  this 
Politic  part  of  Eloquence  in  private  Speech  it  is  ealy 
for  the  greateft  Orators  to  want;  whilff,  by  the 
obferving  their  well-graced  forms  of  fpeech,  they 
lofe  the  volubility  of  Application  ; and  therefore  it 
fhall  not  be  amifs  to  recommend  this  to  better  in- 
quiry, not  being  curious  whether  we  place  it  here, 
or  in  that  part  which  concerneth  Policy. 

Now  therefore  will  I defcend  to  the  deficiences, 
which,  as  I faid,  are  but  Attendances  : and  firft,  I 
do  not  find  the  Wifdom  and  diligence  of  Arijiotle 
well  purfued,  who  began  to  make  a Colledfion  of 
the  popular  ftgns.,  and  colours  of  good  and  evil.,  both 
fimple  and  comparative.,  which  are  as  the  Sophifms 
of  Rhetoric.,  as  I touched  before.  For  Example: 
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^od  laudatur,  bonum ; S^uod  <vitiiperatur , malum.  ' 
Redargutio. 

Laudat  <venales  qui  njidt  extruder e merces. 

Malum  eji.^  Malum  eji.,  inquit  Emptor  : fed  cum 
recejferit.^  turn  gloriahitur  I The  defedls  in  the 
labour  of  Arijlotle  are  three : one,  that  there  be 
but  a few  of  many ; another,  that  their  Elenches 
are  not  annexed  ; and  the  third,  that  he  conceived 
but  a part  of  the  ufe  of  them  : for  their  ufe  is  not 
only  in  probation,  but  much  more  in  Impreffion. 
For  many  forms  are  equal  in  Signification  which 
are  differing  in  Impreffion;  as  the  difference  is  great 
in  the  piercing  of  that  which  is  fharp  and  that 
which  is  flat,  though  the  ftrength  of  the  percufffon 
be  the  fame : for  there  is  no  man  but  will  be  a 
little  more  raifed  by  hearing  it  faid.  Tour  enemies 
will  he  glad  of  this  : 

Hoc  Ithacus  <velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atrida ; 

than  by  hearing  it  faid  only.  This  is  evil  for  you. 

Secondly,  I do  refume  alfo  that  which  I men- 
tioned before,  touching  Provifion  or  Preparatory 
fiore.^  for  the  Furniture  of  fpeech  and  readinefs  of 
Invention,  which  appeareth  to  be  of  two  forts;  the 
one  in  refemblance  to  a fhop  of  pieces  un-made  up, 
the  other  to  a fhop  of  things  ready  made  up ; both 
to  be  applied  to  that  which  is  frequent  and  mofl: 
in  requeft ; the  former  of  thefe  I will  c?i\\Antitheta.^ 
and  the  latter  Formula. 

Antitheta  are  Thefes  argued  pro  et  contra; 
wherein  men  may  be  more  large  and  laborious  : 
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but,  in  fuch  as  are  able  to  do  it,  to  avoid  prolixity 
of  entry,  I wifti  the  feeds  of  the  feveral  arguments 
to  be  caft  up  into  fome  brief  and  acute  fentences, 
not  to  be  cited,  but  to  be  as  Skains  or  Bottoms  of 
thread,  to  be  unwinded  at  large  when  they  come 
to  be  ufed;  fupplying  authorities  and  Examples  by 
reference. 

Pro  verbis  Legis. 

Non  ejl  interpretatio , fed  dinjinatio,  qua  recedit  a liter d : 

Cum  receditur  a literd.  Judex  tranjit  in  legiflatorem. 

Pro  fententia  Legis. 

Ex  omnibus  njerbis  ejl  eliciendus  fenfus  qui  interpretatur 
fingula : 

Formulce  are  but  decent  and  apt  palTages  or  con- 
veyances of  fpeech,  which  may  ferve  indifferently 
for  differing  fubjecfs;  as  Preface^Conclufion^Di- 
grejjion^  Tranfition.^  Excufation^  &c.  For  as  in 
buildings,  there  is  great  pleafure  and  ufe  in  the  well 
cafting  of  the  ftair-cafes,  entries,  doors,  windows, 
and  the  like ; fo  in  fpeech,  the  conveyances  and 
paffages  are  of  fpecial  ornament  and  effedf. 

J conclufion  in  a Deliberative. 

So  may  voe  redeem  the  faults  pajfed,  and  prevent  the  in- 
conveniences future. 

There  remain  two  Appendices  touching  the  tra- 
dition of  knowledge,  the  one  Criticaf  the  other 
Pedantical.  For  all  knowledge  is  either  delivered 
by  Teachers,  or  attained  by  men’s  proper  endea- 
vours : and  therefore  as  the  principal  part  of  Tra- 
dition of  knowledge  concerneth  chiefly  writing  of^ 
Books the  Relative  part  thereof  concerneth  read- 
ing of  Books  i whereunto  appertain  incidently  thefe 
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confiderations.  The  firft  is  concerning  the  true 
Corredtion  and  edition  of  Authors;  wherein  never- 
thelefs  rafli  diligence  hath  done  great  prejudice. 
For  thefe  Critics  have  often  prefumed,  that  that 
which  they  underftand  not  is  falfe  fet  down  ; as 
the  Prieft  that,  where  he  found  it  written  of  St. 
Paul.^  Demijfus  eji  per  fportam.^  mended  his  book, 
and  made  it  DemiJJiis  eft  per  portam ; becaufe 
Sporta  was  a hard  word,  and  out  of  his  reading ; 
and  furely  their  errors,  though  they  be  not  fo  pal- 
pable and  ridiculous,  are  yet  of  the  fame  kind. 
And  therefore,  as  it  hath  been  wifely  noted,  the  moft 
corredled  copies  are  commonly  the  leaft  corredf. 

The  fecond  is  concerning  the  expofition  and 
explication  of  Authors,  which  refteth  in  Annota- 
tions and  Commentaries  : wherein  it  is  over  ufual 
to  blanch  the  obfcure  places,  and  difcourfe  upon 
the  plain. 

The  third  is  concerning  the  times,  which  in 
many  cafes  give  great  light  to  true  Interpretations. 

The  fourth  is  concerning  fome  brief  Cenfure 
and  judgment  of  the  Authors ; that  men  thereby 
may  make  fome  eledfion  unto  themfelves  what 
Books  to  read. 

And  the  fifth  is  concerning  the  Syntax  and  dif- 
pofition  of  ftudies  ; that  men  may  know  in  what 
order  or  purfuit  to  read. 

For  Pedantical  knowledge,  it  containeth  that 
difference  of  Tradition  which  is  proper  for  youth ; 
whereunto  appertain  divers  confiderations  of  great 
fruit. 
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At  firft,  the  timing  and  feafoning  of  knowledges ; 
as  with  what  to  initiate  them,  and  from  what  for 
a time  to  refrain  them. 

Secondly,  the  confideration  where  to  begin  with 
the  eafieft,  and  fo  proceed  to  the  more  difficult ; 
and  in  what  courfes  to  prefs  the  more  difficult,  and 
then  to  turn  them  to  the  more  eafy  : for  it  is  one 
Method  to  pradfife  fwimming  with  bladders,  and 
another  to  pradlife  dancing  with  heavy  fhoes. 

A third  is,  the  application  of  learning  according 
unto  the  propriety  of  the  wits;  for  there  is  no  de- 
fe6f  in  the  faculties  intelledfual,  but  feemeth  to 
have  a proper  cure  contained  in  fome  ftudies  : as 
for  example,  if  a Child  be  Bird-witted,  that  is,  hath 
not  the  faculty  of  attention,  the  Mathematics  giveth 
a remedy  thereunto ; for  in  them,  if  the  wit  be 
caught  away  but  a moment,  one  is  to  begin  anew. 
And  as  fciences  have  a propriety  towards  faculties 
for  Cure  and  help,  fo  faculties  or  powers  have  a 
Sympathy  towards  Sciences  for  excellency  or  fpeedy 
profiting : and  therefore  it  is  an  inquiry  of  great 
wifdom,  what  kinds  of  wits  and  Natures  are  moft 
apt  and  proper  for  what  fciences. 

Fourthly,  the  ordering  of  exercifes  is  matter  of 
great  confequence  to  hurt  or  help  : for,  as  is  well 
obferved  by  Cicero.^  men  in  exercifing  their  facul- 
ties, if  they  be  not  well  advifed,  do  exercife  their 
faults  and  get  ill  habits  as  well  as  good  ; fo  there 
is  a great  judgment  to  be  had  in  the  continuance 
and  intermiffion  of  Exercifes.  It  were  too  long  to 
particularize  a number  of  other  confiderations  of 
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this  nature,  things  but  of  mean  appearance,  but  of 
fingular  efficacy.  For  as  the  wronging  or  che- 
rifhing  of  feeds  or  young  plants  is  that  that  is 
moft  important  to  their  thriving : (and  as  it  was 
noted  that  the  firft  fix  kings,  being  in  truth  as- 
Tutors  of  the  State  of  Rome  in  the  infancy  thereof, 
was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  immenfe  greatnefs 
of  that  ftate  which  followed  :)  fo  the  culture  and 
manurance  of  Minds  in  youth  hath  fuch  a forcible, 
though  unfeen,  operation,  as  hardly  any  length  of 
time  or  contention  of  labour  can  countervail  it  af- 
terwards. And  it  is  not  amils  to  obferve  alfo  how 
fmall  and  mean  faculties  gotten  by  Education,  yet 
when  they  fall  into  great  men  or  great  matters,  do 
work  great  and  important  effe61:s ; whereof  we  fee 
a notable  example  in  Tacitus  of  two  Stage  players, 
Percennius  and  Vibulenus.,  who  by  their  faculty  of 
playing  put  the  Pannonian  armies  into  an  extreme 
tumult  and  combuftion  : for  there  arifing  a mutiny 
amongft  them  upon  the  death  of  Augujius  Cafar^ 
Blafus  the  lieutenant  had  committed  fome  of  the 
Mutineers,  which  were  fuddenly  refcued  ; where- 
upon Vibulenus  got  to  be  heard  fpeak,  which  he 
did  in  this  manner; — Thefe  poor  innocent  wretches., 
appointed  to  cruel  death.,  you  have  rejiored  to  behold 
the  light ; but  who  Jhall  rejiore  my  brother  to  me.,  or 
life  unto  my  brother.,  that  was  fent  hither  in  mejfage 
from  the  legions  of  Germany,  to  treat  of  the  common 
Caufe  s'  and  he  hath  murdered  him  this  laf  night 
by  fome  of  his  fencers  and  ruffians,  that  he  hath 
about  him  for  his  executioners  upon  Soldiers.  An- 
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fwer.,  Blcefus.^  what  is  done  with  his  body  ? The 
mortaleji  Enemies  do  not  deny  burial.  When  I 
have  performed  my  laji  duties  to  the  Corpfe  with 
kijfes.,  with  tears.,  command  me  to  be  fain  befide  him; 
fo  that  thefe  my  fellows,  for  our  good  meaning,  and 
our  true  hearts  to  the  Legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury 
us.  With  which  fpeech  he  put  the  army  into  an 
infinite  fury  and  uproar : whereas  truth  was  he  had 
no  brother,  neither  was  there  any  fuch  matter  ; 
but  he  played  it  merely  as  if  he  had  been  upon  the 
ftage. 

But  to  return  ; we  are  now  come  to  a period  of 
Rational  Knowledges;  wherein  if  I have  made  the 
divifions  other  than  thofe  that  are  received,  yet 
would  I not  be  thought  to  difallow  all  thofe  divifions 
which  I do  not  ufe  ; for  there  is  a double  neceffity 
impofed  upon  me  of  altering  the  divifions.  The 
one,  becaufe  it  diftereth  in  end  and  purpofe,  to  fort 
together  thofe  things  which  are  next  in  Nature, 
and  thofe  things  which  are  next  in  ufe  ; for  if  a 
fecretary  of  State  fhould  fort  his  papers,  it  is  like 
in  his  ftudy  or  general  Cabinet  he  would  fort  to- 
gether things  of  a Nature,  as  Treaties,  Inftruc- 
tions,  &c.  but  in  his  Boxes  or  particular  Cabinet 
he  would  fort  together  thofe  that  he  were  like  to 
ufe  together,  though  of  feveral  Natures;  fo  in 
this  general  Cabinet  of  knowledge  it  was  neceflary 
for  me  to  follow  the  divifions  of  the  Nature  of 
things  ; whereas  if  myfelf  had  been  to  handle  any 
particular  knowledge,  I would  have  refpedfed  the 
Divifions  fttef  for  ufe.  The  other,  becaufe  the 
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bringing  in  of  the  Dejiciences  did  by  Confequence 
alter  the  Partitions  of  the  reft  : for  let  the  know- 
ledge extant,  for  demonftration  fake,  be  fifteen ; 
let  the  knowledge  with  the  Deficiences  be  twenty  ; 
the  parts  of  fifteen  are  not  the  parts  of  twenty; 
for  the  parts  of  fifteen  are  three  and  five  ; the 
parts  of  twenty  are  two,  four,  five,  and  ten  ; fo  as 
thefe  things  are  without  Contradidlion,  and  could 
not  otherwife  be. 

E proceed  now  to  that  knowledge 
which  confidereth  of  the  Appetite  and 
Will  of  man  ; whereof  Solomon  faith. 
Ante  omnia fili^  cujiodi  cor  tuum  ; nam 
inde  procedunt  adliones  vitee.  In  the  handling  of 
this  fcience,  thofe  which  have  written  feem  to  me 
to  have  done  as  if  a man,  that  profefted  to  teach  to 
write  did  only  exhibit  fair  copies  of  Alphabets  and 
letters  joined,  without  giving  any  precepts  or  di- 
redlions  for  the  carriage  of  the  hand  and  framing  of 
the  letters : fo  have  they  made  good  and  fair  Exem- 
plars and  copies,  carrying  the  draughts  and  por- 
traitures of  Good j Virtue.^  Duty^  Felicity  ^ propound- 
ing them  well  defcribed  as  the  true  objedfs  and 
fcopes  of  man  s will  and  defires;  but  how  to  attain 
thefe  excellent  marks,  and  how  to  frame  and  fub- 
due  the  Will  of  Man  to  become  true  and  conform- 
able to  thefe  purfuits,  they  pafs  it  over  altogether,  or 
flightly  and  unprofitably : for  it  is  not  the  difput- 
ing,  that  moral  virtues  are  in  the  Mind  of  man  by 
habit  and  not  by  nature,  or  the  diftinguiftiing  that 
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generous  fpirits  are  won  by  do£trines  and  perfua- 
fions,  and  the  vulgar  fort  by  reward  and  punifh- 
ment,  and  the  like  fcattered  glances  and  touches, 
that  can  excufe  the  abfence  of  this  part. 

The  reafon  of  this  omiffion  I fuppofe  to  be  that 
hidden  Rock  whereupon  both  this  and  many  other 
Barks  of  knowledge  have  been  caft  away ; which 
is,  that  men  have  defpifed  to  be  converfant  in  or- 
dinary and  common  matters,  the  judicious  direc- 
tion whereof  neverthelefs  is  the  wifeft  dodtrine,  (for 
life  confifteth  not  in  novelties  or  fubtilties,)  but 
contrariwife  they  have  compounded  Sciences  chiefly 
of  a certain  refplendent  or  luflrous  mafs  of  matter, 
chofen  to  give  glory  either  to  the  fubtilty  of  difpu- 
tations,  or  to  the  eloquence  of  difcourfes.  But 
Seneca  giveth  an  excellent  check  to  eloquence ; 
Nocet  illis  eloquentla.^  quibus  non  rerum  cupiditatem 
facit^fed  ful.  Dodrine  fliould  be  fuch  as  fhould 
make  men  in  love  with  the  LeflTon,  and  not  with 
the  Teacher  ; being  diredfed  to  the  Auditor’s  be- 
nefit, and  not  to  the  Author’s  commendation : and 
therefore  thofe  are  of  the  right  kind,  which  may 
be  concluded  as  Demojlhenes  concludes  his  coun- 
fel,  ft  feceritis^  non  Oratorem  duntaxat  in 

prafentia  laudabith.,  fed  vofmetipfos  etlam  non  ita 
multo  poji  Jiatu  rerum  vejtrarum  meliore. 

Neither  needed  men  of  fo  excellent  parts  to 
have  defpaired  of  a Fortune,  which  the  Poet  Vir- 
gil promifed  himfelf,  and  indeed  obtained,  who  got 
as  much  glory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  learning  in 
the  exprefling  of  the  obfervations  of  hufbandry,  as 
of  the  heroical  adls  of  JEneas : — 
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Nec  fum  animi  dubius,  njerbis  ea  sincere  magnum 

Sluam  Jit,  et  angujlis  his  adder e rebus  honor em. 

Georg,  iii.  289. 

And  furely,  if  the  purpofe  be  in  good  earneft, 
not  to  write  at  leifure  that  which  men  may  read 
at  leifure,  but  really  to  inftrudl  and  fuborn  Adtion 
and  adlive  life,  thefe  Georgies  of  the  mind,  con- 
cerning the  hufbandry  and  tillage  thereof,  are  no 
lefs  worthy  than  the  heroical  deferiptions  of  virtue., 
duty.,  and  felicity.  Wherefore  the  main  an(^  pri- 
mitive divifion  of  Moral  knowledge  feemeth  to  be 
into  the  Exemplar  or  Platform  of  Good,  and  the 
Regiment  or  Culture  of  the  Mind : the  one  deferib- 
ing  the  nature  of  Good,  the  other  preferibing  rules 
how  to  fubdue,  apply,  and  accommodate  the  Will 
of  Man  thereunto. 

The  Dodfrine  touching  the  Platform  or  Nature 
of  Good  confidereth  it  either  Simple  or  Compared; 
either  the  kinds  of  Good,  or  the  degrees  of  Good; 
in  the  latter  whereof  thofe  infinite  difputations 
which  were  touching  the  fupreme  degree  thereof, 
which  they  term  Felicity,  Beatitude,  or  the  higheft 
Good,  the  dodtrines  concerning  which  were  as  the 
heathen  Divinity,  are  by  the  Chriftian  faith  dif- 
charged.  And  as  Arijiotle  (kith.  That  young  men 
may  be  happy,  but  not  otherwife  but  by  Hope ; fo  we 
mufl;  all  acknowledge  our  Minority,  and  embrace 
the  felicity  which  is  by  hope  of  the  future  world. 

Freed  therefore  and  delivered  from  this  dodfrine 
of  the  Philofopher’s  heaven,  whereby  they  feigned 
a higher  elevation  of  Man’s  Nature  than  was,  (for 
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we  fee  in  what  a height  of  ftile  Seneca  writeth, 
Vere  Magnum^  habere  fragilitatem  hominls^fecuri- 
tatem  Dei,  j we  may  with  more  fobriety  and  truth 
receive  the  reft  of  their  Inquiries  and  labours ; 
wherein  for  the  Nature  of  Good  Pofitive  or  fmple^ 
they  have  fet  it  down  excellently,  in  defcribing  the 
forms  of  virtue  and  Duty^  with  their  fituations  and 
poftures ; in  diftributing  them  into  their  kinds, 
parts.  Provinces,  Adlions,  and  Adminiftrations, 
and  the  like  : nay  farther,  they  have  commended 
them  to  Man’s  Nature  and  fpirit,  with  great  quick- 
nefs  of  Argument  and  beauty  of  perfuafions  ; yea, 
and  fortified  and  intrenched  them,  as  much  as  dif- 
courfe  can  do,  againft  corrupt  and  popular  opi- 
nions. Again,  for  the  degrees  and  Comparative 
Nature  of  Good^  they  have  alfo  excellently  handled 
it  in  their  triplicity  of  Good^  in  the  comparifon  be- 
tween a Contemplative  and  an  acftive  life,  in  the 
diftinclion  between  virtue  with  reludlation  and  vir- 
tue fecured,  in  their  encounters  between  honefty 
and  profit,  in  their  balancing  of  virtue  with  virtue, 
and  the  like ; fo  as  this  part  deferveth  to  be  re- 
ported for  excellently  laboured. 

Notwithftanding,  if  before  they  had  come  to  the 
popular  and  received  Notions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
pleafure  and  pain,  and  the  reft,  they  had  ftayed  a 
little  longer  upon  the  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Roots  of  Good  and  evil,  and  the  Strings  of  thofe 
Roots,  they  had  given,  in  my  opinion,  a great  light 
to  that  which  followed ; and  efpecially  if  they  had 
confulted  with  Nature,  they  had  made  their  doc- 
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trines  lefs  prolix  and  more  profound  ; which  being 
by  them  in  part  omitted  and  in  part  handled  with 
much  Confufion,  we  will  endeavour  to  refume  and 
open  in  a more  clear  manner. 

There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a double  Nature 
of  Good  : the  one,  as  every  thing  is  a Total  or 
fubftantive  in  itfelf;  the  other,  as  it  is  a part  or 
Member  of  a greater  Body  j whereof  the  latter  is 
in  degree  the  greater  and  the  worthier,  becaufe  it 
tendeth  to  the  confervation  of  a more  general 
form.  Therefore  we  fee  the  Iron  in  particular  fym- 
pathy  moveth  to  the  Loadftone ; but  yet  if  it  ex- 
ceed a certain  quantity,  it  forfaketh  the  afFe61ion 
to  the  Loadjione^  and  like  a good  patriot  moveth 
to  the  Earthy  which  is  the  Region  and  Country 
of  Mafly  Bodies : fo  may  we  go  forward,  and  fee 
that  W 'Iter  and  MaJJy  bodies  move  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth  I but  rather  than  to  fufFer  a divulfion 
in  the  continuance  of  Nature,  they  will  move  up- 
wards from  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  forfaking 
their  duty  to  the  Earth  in  regard  to  their  duty  to 
the  W irld.  This  double  nature  of  Good,  and  the 
comparative  thereof,  is  much  more  engraven  upon 
man,  if  he  degenerate  not : unto  whom  the  con- 
fervation of  duty  to  the  public  ought  to  be  much 
more  precious  than  the  confervation  of  life  and  be- 
ing : according  to  that  memorable  fpeech  of  Pom- 
peius  Magnus when  being  in  commiffion  of  pur- 
veyance for  a famine  at  Rome^  and  being  diflliaded 
with  great  vehemency  and  inftance  by  his  friends 
about  him,  that  he  fliould  not  hazard  himfelf  to 
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Sea  in  an  extremity  of  weather,  he  faid  only  to 
them,  Necejfe  eji  ut  eam^  non  ut  vivam.  But  it. 
may  be  truly  affirmed  that  there  was  never  any 
Philofophy,  Religion,  or  other  difcipline,  which  did 
fo  plainly  and  highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  Com- 
municative.,  and  deprefs  the  good  which  is  private 
and  particular,  as  the  Holy  Faith  ; well  declaring 
that  it  was  the  fame  God  that  gave  the  Chriftian 
lavv  to  men,  who  gave  thofe  Laws  of  nature  to  in- 
animate Creatures  that  we  fpoke  of  before  ; for  we 
read  that  the  eledted  Saints  of  God  have  wiflied 
themfelves  anathematized  and  razed  out  of  the 
book  of  life,  in  an  ecftafy  of  Charity  and  infinite 
feeling  of  Communion. 

This  being  fet  down  and  ftrongly  planted,  doth 
judge  and  determine  moft  of  the  Controverfies 
wherein  Moral  Philofophy  is  converfant.  For  firft, 
it  decideth  the  queftion  touching  the  preferment 
of  the  Contemplative  or  adfive  life,  and  decideth 
it  againfl;  Arijiotle.  For  all  the  reafons  which  he 
bringeth  for  the  Contemplative  are  private,  and 
refpedling  the  pleafure  and  dignity  of  a man’s  felf, 
in  which  refpedfs,  no  queftion,  the  contemplative 
life  hath  the  preeminence  : not  much  unlike  to 
that  Comparifon,  which  Pythagoras  made  for  the 
gracing  and  magnifying  of  Philofophy  and  Con- 
templation : who  being  alked  what  he  was,  an- 
fwered.  That  if  Hiero  were  ever  at  the  Olympian 
games.,  he  knew  the  manner.,  that  fome  came  to  try 
their  fortune  for  the  Prizes.,  and  fome  came  as  Mer- 
chants to  utter  their  commodities.,  and  fome  came 
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to  make  good  cheer  and  meet  their  friends.^  and  fome 
came  to  look  on;  and  that  he  was  one  of  them  that 
ca?ne  to  look  on.  But  men  muft  know,  that  in  this 
Theatre  of  Man’s  life  it  is  referved  only  for  God 
and  Angels  to  be  lookers  on  ; neither  could  the 
like  queftion  ever  have  been  received  in  the  Church 
(notwithftanding  their  Pretiofa  in  oculis  Domini 
mors  fanSiorum  ejus^  by  which  place  they  would 
exalt  their  Civil  death  and  regular  profeffions,) 
but  upon  this  defence,  that  the  Monaftical  life  is 
not  fimply  Contemplative,  but  performeth  the  duty 
either  of  incelTant  prayers  and  Applications,  which 
hath  been  truly  efteemed  as  an  office  in  the  church, 
or  elfe  of  writing  or  in  taking  inftrudlions  for  writ- 
ing concerning  the  law  of  God,  as  Mofes  did  when 
he  abode  fo  long  in  the  Mount.  And  fo  we  fee 
Enoch  the  feventh  from  Adam.,  who  was  the  firft 
Contemplative,  and  walked  with  God,  yet  did  alfo 
endow  the  Church  with  prophecy,  which  St.  "Jude 
citeth.  But  for  contemplation  which  fhould  be 
finifhed  in  itfelf,  without  calling  beams  upon  fo- 
ciety,  affiuredly  Divinity  knoweth  it  not. 

It  decideth  alfo  the  controverfies  between  Xeno 
and  Socrates.,  and  their  Schools  and  fucceffions,  on 
the  one  fide,  who  placed  felicity  in  virtue  limply 
or  attended,  the  adlions  and  exercifes  whereof  do 
chiefly  embrace  and  concern  fociety ; and  on  the 
other  fide,  the  Cyrenaics  and  Epicureans.,  who 
placed  it  in  pleafure,  and  made  virtue,  (as  it  is  ufed 
in  fome  comedies  of  Errors,  wherein  the  Miftrefs 
and  the  Maid  change  habits,)  to  be  but  as  a fer- 
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vant,  without  which  pleafure  cannot  be  ferved  and 
attended,  and  the  reformed  fchool  of  the  Epicu- 
reans, which  placed  it  in  ferenity  of  mind  and  free*- 
dom  from  perturbation,  (as  if  they  would  have  de- 
pofed  ^Jupiter  again,  and  reftored  Saturn  and  the 
firft  age,  when  there  was  no  fummer  nor  winter, 
fpring  nor  Autumn,  but  all  after  one  air  and  fea- 
fon,)  and  Herillus^  who  placed  felicity  in  extin- 
guifliment  of  the  difputes  of  the  mind,  making  no 
fixed  nature  of  Good  and  Evil,  efteeming  things 
according  to  the  clearnefs  of  the  defires,  or  the  re- 
ludfation ; which  opinion  was  revived  in  the  he- 
refy  of  the  Anabaptifts,  meafuring  things  accord- 
ing to  the  motions  of  the  fpirit,  and  the  conftancy 
or  wavering  of  belief : all  which  are  manifeft  to 
tend  to  private  repofe  and  contentment,  and  not  to 
point  of  fociety. 

It  cenfureth  alfo  the  philofophy  of  EpiSietus^ 
which  prefuppofeth  that  felicity  mufl:  be  placed  in 
thofe  things  which  are  in  our  power,  left  we  be 
liable  to  fortune  and  difturbance : as  if  it  were  not 
a thing  much  more  happy  to  fail  in  good  and  vir- 
tuous ends  for  the  public,  than  to  obtain  all  that 
we  can  wifh  to  ourfelves  in  our  proper  fortune ; as 
Gonfalvo  faid  to  his  foldiers,  fhewing  them  Naples^ 
and  protefting.  He  had  rather  die  one  foot  forwards^ 
than  to  have  his  life  fecured  for  long  by  one  foot  of 
retreat.  Whereunto  the  wifdom  of  that  heavenly 
Leader  hath  figned,  who  hath  affirmed  that  a good 
Confcience  is  a continual  Feaji;  fhewing  plainly 
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that  the  confcience  of  good  intentions,  howfoever 
iucceeding,  is  a more  continual  joy  to  nature,  than 
all  the  provifion  which  can  be  made  for  fecurity 
and  repofe. 

It  cenfureth  likewife  that  abufe  of  Philofophy, 
which  grew  general  about  the  time  of  EpiSletus^ 
in  converting  it  into  an  occupation  or  profeffion ; 
as  if  the  purpofe  had  been,  not  to  relift  and  extin- 
guifti  perturbations,  but  to  fly  and  avoid  the  caufes 
of  them,  and  to  fhape  a particular  kind  and  courfe 
of  life  to  that  end ; introducing  fuch  a health  of 
mind,  as  was  that  health  of  body  of  which  Arijiotle 
fpeaketh  of  Herodicus.,  who  did  nothing  all  his  life 
long  but  intend  his  health  : whereas  if  men  refer 
themfelves  to  duties  of  Society,  as  that  health  of 
Body  is  befl:,  which  is  ableft  to  endure  all  altera- 
tions and  extremities ; fo  likewife  that  health  of 
Mind  is  moft  proper,  which  can  go  through  the 
greateft  temptations  and  perturbations.  So  as 
Diogenes’s  opinion  is  to  be  accepted,  who  com- 
mended not  them  which  abftained,  but  them  which 
fuftained,  and  could  refrain  their  Mind  in  Pracipi- 
tio^  and  could  give  unto  the  mind,  as  is  ufed  in 
horfemanfliip,  the  fliortefl;  flop  or  turn. 

Laftly,  it  cenfureth  the  T endernefs  and  want  of 
application  in  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  and  reve- 
rend Philofophers  and  Philofophical  men,  that  did 
retire  too  eafily  from  Civil  bufmefs,  for  avoiding 
of  Indignities  and  perturbations  : whereas  the  re- 
folution  of  men  truly  Moral  ought  to  be  fuch  as  the 
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fame  Gonfaho  faid  the  honour  of  a foldier  fhould 
be  E tela  Crajfiore.^  and  not  fo  fine  as  that  every 
thing  fhould  catch  in  it  and  endanger  it. 

To  refume  private  or  particular  good.^  it  falleth 
into  the  divifion  of  Good  ASiive  and  PaJJive : for 
this  difference  of  Good^  not  unlike  to  that  vi^hich 
amongft  the  Romans  ’was  expreffed  in  the  familiar 
or  houfehold  terms  of  Promus  and  Condus.,  is  formed 
alfo  in  all  things,  and  is  heft  difclofed  in  the  two 
feveral  Appetites  in  creatures  ; the  one  to  preferve 
or  continue  themfelves,  and  the  other  to  dilate  or 
multiply  themfelves  ; whereof  the  latter  feemeth 
to  be  the  worthier:  for  in  Nature  the  heavens, 
which  are  the  more  worthy,  are  the  Agent ; and 
the  earth,  which  is  the  lefs  worthy,  is  the  Patient. 
In  the  pleafures  of  living  creatures,  that  of  genera- 
tion is  greater  than  that  of  food ; in  divine  Doc- 
trine, Beatius  eji  dare  quam  accipere ; and  in  life, 
there  is  no  man’s  fpirit  fo  foft,  but  efteemeth  the 
effeding  of  fomewhat  that  he  hath  fixed  in  his  de- 
fire,  more  than  fenfuality  : which  priority  of  the 
Adtive  Good,  is  much  upheld  by  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  our  eftate  to  be  mortal  and  expofed  to 
fortune  : for  if  we  might  have  a perpetuity  and 
Certainty  in  our  pleafures,  the  State  of  them  would 
advance  their  price  : but  when  we  fee  it  is  but 
Magni  cejlimamus  Mori  tardius,  and  Ne  glorieris 
de  crajiino.^  Nefcis  Partum  diei^  it  maketh  us  to  de- 
fire  to  have  fomewhat  fecured  and  exempted  from 
time,  which  are  only  our  deeds  and  works  : as  it 
is  faid  Opera  eorum  fequuntur  eos.  The  preemi- 
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nence  likewife  of  this  a6Hve  good  is  upheld  by  the 
affedlion  which  is  natural  in  man  towards  variety 
and  proceeding;  which  in  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfe, 
which  is  the  principal  part  of  PaJJive  Good,  can 
have  no  great  latitude  : Cogita  quamdiu  eade?n  fe- 
ceris'y  Cihus^  Somnus^  Ludus  per  hunc  Circulum  cur- 
ritur ; ?nori  velle  non  tantum  forth ^ aut  mtfer^  aut 
prudens^  fed  etiam  fajiidiofus  potef.  But  in  enter- 
prifes,  purfuits,  and  purpofes  of  life,  there  is  much 
variety  ; whereof  men  are  fenfible  with  pleafure  in 
their  inceptions,  progreffions,  recoils,  reintegra- 
tions, approaches  and  attainings  to  their  ends  : fo 
as  it  was  well  faid.  Vita  fine  propofito  languida  et 
vaga  ef.  Neither  hath  this  Adbive  Good  an  Iden- 
tity with  the  good  of  Society,  though  in  fome  cafe 
it  hath  an  incidence  into  it ; for  although  it  do 
many  times  bring  forth  Acts  of  Beneficence.^  yet  it 
is  with  a refpedl;  private  to  a man’s  own  power, 
glory,  amplification,  continuance ; as  appeareth 
plainly,  when  it  findeth  a contrary  Subjeft.  For 
that  Gigantine  ftate  of  mind  which  poflefieth  the 
troublers  of  the  world  (fuch  as  was  Lucius  Sylla., 
and  infinite  other  in  fmaller  model,  who  would 
have  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  were  their 
friends  or  Enemies,  and  would  give  form  to  the 
world,  according  to  their  own  humours,  which  is 
the  true  Theomachy.P)  pretendeth  and  afpireth  to 
Adlive  good,  though  it  recedeth  fartheft  from  good 
of  Society,  which  we  have  determined  to  be  the 
greater. 

To  refume  Pajfive  Good.^  it  receiveth  a fubdivi- 
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fion  of  Confervative  and  Perfe£ilve.  For  let  us 
take  a brief  Review  of  that  which  we  have  faid  : 
we  have  fpoken  firft  of  the  Good  of  Society,  the 
intention  whereof  embraceth  the  Form  of  Human 
Nature,  whereof  we  are  members  and  Portions, 
and  not  our  own  proper  and  Individual  form  : we 
have  fpoken  of  Adfive  good,  and  fuppofed  it  as  a 
part  of  Private  and  particular  good  : and  rightly, 
for  there  is  imprelTed  upon  all  things  a triple  defire 
or  appetite  proceeding  from  love  to  themfelves ; 
one  of  preferving  and  continuing  their  form ; ano- 
ther of  Advancing  and  P erfediing  their  form ; and 
a third  of  multiplying  and  extending  their  form 
upon  other  things : whereof  the  multiplying,  or  fig- 
nature  of  it  upon  other  things,  is  that  which  we 
handled  by  the  name  of  Active  good.  So  as  there 
remaineth  the  conferving  of  it,  and  perfecting  or 
railing  of  it ; which  latter  is  the  higheft  degree  of 
Paffive  good.  For  to  preferve  in  ftate  is  the  lefs, 
to  preferve  with  advancement  is  the  greater.  So 
in  man, — 

Igneus  ejl  ollis  vigor,  et  ccelejlis  origo. 

His  approach  or  Aflumption  to  divine  or  Angeli- 
cal Nature  is  the  perfedlion  of  his  form  ; the  error 
or  falfe  Imitation  of  which  good  is  that  which  is 
the  tempeft  of  human  life  ; while  man,  upon  the 
inftinct  of  an  advancement  Formal  and  EJfential^ 
is  carried  to  feek  an  advancement  Local.  For  as 
thofe  which  are  fick,  and  find  no  remedy,  do  tum- 
ble up  and  down  and  change  place,  as  if  by  a Re- 
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move  Local  they  could  obtain  a Remove  Internal ; 
fo  is  it  with  men  in  ambition,  when  failing  of  the 
means  to  exalt  their  Nature.,  they  are  in  a perpe- 
tual eftuation  to  exalt  their  Place.  So  then  Paf- 
five  Good  is,  as  was  faid,  either  Confervative  or  Per- 
felltve. 

To  refume  the  good  of  Confervation  or  Comfort., 
which  confifteth  in  the  fruition  of  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  our  Natures ; it  feemeth  to  be  the  moft 
pure  and  Natural  of  pleafures,  but  yet  the  fofteft 
and  the  loweft.  And  this  alfo  receiveth  a differ- 
ence, which  hath  neither  been  well  judged  of,  nor 
well  inquired ; for  the  good  of  fruition  or  content- 
ment is  placed  either  in  the  Sincerenefs  of  the  frui- 
tion., or  in  the  quicknefs  and  vigour  of  it ; the  one 
fuperinduced  by  the  Equality.,  the  other  by  Vicif- 
fitude ; the  one  having  lefs  mixture  of  Evil,  the 
other  more  impreffion  of  Good.  Which  of  thefe 
is  the  greater  good,  is  a queftion  controverted ; but 
whether  man’s  nature  may  not  be  capable  of  both, 
is  a queftion  not  inquired. 

The  former  queftion  being  debated  between 
Socrates  and  a Sophiji,  Socrates  placing  felicity  in 
an  equal  and  conftant  peace  of  mind,  and  the  So- 
phift  in  much  defiring  and  much  enjoying,  they 
fell  from  Argument  to  ill  words  : the  Sophift  fay- 
ing that  Socrates's  felicity  was  the  felicity  of  a block 
or  ftone;  and  Socrates  faying  that  the  Sophiji's  fe- 
licity was  the  felicity  of  one  that  had  the  itch,  who 
did  nothing  but  itch  and  fcratch.  And  both  thefe 
opinions  do  not  want  their  fupports  : for  the  opi- 
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nion  of  Socrates  is  much  upheld  by  the  general 
confent  even  of  the  Epicures  themfelves,  that  vir- 
tue beareth  a great  part  in  felicity  ; and  if  fo,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  virtue  hath  more  ufe  in  clearing  per- 
turbations than  in  compaffing  defires.  The  So- 
phiJIs  opinion  is  much  favoured  by  the  AlTertion 
we  lafl;  fpoke  of,  that  good  of  Advancement  is  greater 
th-^n  good  of  fmiple  Prefervation;  becaufe  every  ob- 
taining a defire  hath  a fhew  of  advancement,  as 
motion  though  in  a Circle  hath  a fhew  of  pro- 
greflion. 

But  the  fecond  queftion,  decided  the  true  way, 
maketh  the  former  fuperfluous.  For  can  it  be 
doubted,  but  that  there  are  fome  who  take  more 
pleafure  in  enjoying  pleafures  than  fome  other,  and 
yet  neverthelefs  are  lefs  troubled  with  the  lofs  or 
leaving  of  them  ? fo  as  this  fame.  Non  uti  ut  non 
appetas.^  non  appetere  ut  non  metuas.^  funt  animi  pu~ 
ftUi  et  diffidentis.  And  it  feemeth  to  me,  that  mofi: 
of  the  dodfrines  of  the  Philofophers  are  more  fear^ 
ful  and  cautionary  than  the  Nature  of  things  re- 
quireth.  So  have  they  increafed  the  fear  of  death 
in  offering  to  cure  it ; for  when  they  would  have  a 
man’s  whole  life  to  be  but  a difcipline  or  prepara- 
tion to  die,  they  muff  needs  make  men  think  that 
it  is  a terrible  Enemy,  againft  whom  there  is  no 
end  of  preparing.  Better  faith  the  Poet : 

Slui  finem  vita  extremum  inter  Munera  ponat 

Natura. 

So  have  they  fought  to  make  men’s  minds  too 
uniform  and  harmonical,  by  not  breaking  them 
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fufficiently  to  contrary  Motions ; the  reafon  where- 
of I fuppofe  to  be,  becaufe  they  themfelves  were 
men  dedicated  to  a private,  free,  and  unapplied 
courfe  of  life.  For  as  we  fee,  upon  the  lute  or  like 
Inftrument,  a Ground^  though  it  be  fweet  and  have 
fhew  of  many  changes,  yet  breaketh  not  the  hand 
to  fuch  ftrange  and  hard  flops  and  palTages,  as  a 
Set  fong  or  Voluntary,  much  after  the  fame  Man- 
ner was  the  diverfity  between  a Philofophical  and 
a civil  life.  And  therefore  men  are  to  imitate  the 
wifdom  of  Jewellers  ; who,  if  there  be  a grain,  or 
a cloud,  or  an  ice  which  may  be  ground  forth  with- 
out taking  too  much  of  the  flone,  they  help  it ; 
but  if  it  fhould  leflen  and  abate  the  flone  too  much, 
they  will  not  meddle  with  it : fo  ought  men  fo  to 
procure  Serenity  as  they  deflroy  not  magnanimity. 

Having,  therefore,  deduced  the  Good  of  Man 
which  is  private  and  particular^  as  far  as  feemeth 
fit ; we  will  now  return  to  that  Good  of  man  which 
refpedleth  and  heholdeth  Society,  which  we  may 
term  Duty ; becaufe  the  term  of  Duty  is  more 
proper  to  a mind  well  framed  and  difpofed  towards 
others,  as  the  term  of  virtue  is  applied  to  a mind 
well  formed  and  compofed  in  itfelf : though  neither 
can  a man  underfland  virtue  without  fome  relation 
to  Society,  nor  Duty  without  an  inward  difpofition. 
This  part  may  feem  at  firfl  to  pertain  to  Science 
Civil  and  Politic  : but  not  if  it  be  well  obferved  ; 
for  it  concerneth  the  Regimen  and  government  of 
every  man  over  himfelf,  and  not  over  others.  And 
as  in  architedture  the  diredlion  of  framing  the  pofls. 
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beams,  and  other  parts  of  building,  is  not  the  fame 
with  the  manner  of  joining  them  and  eredfing  the 
building ; and  in  mechanicals,  the  diredfion  how 
to  frame  an  Inftrument  or  Engine,  is  not  the  fame 
with  the  manner  of  fetting  it  on  work  and  employ- 
ing it,  (and  yet  neverthelefs  in  expreffing  of  the  one 
you  incidentally  exprefs  the  Aptnefs  towards  the 
other;)  fo  the  dodlrine  of  Conjugation  of  men  in 
Society  dilFereth  from  that  of  their  conformity  there- 
unto. 

This  part  of  Duty  is  fubdivided  into  two  parts  : 
the  common  duty  of  every  man,  as  a Man  or  mem- 
ber of  a State ; the  other,  the  refpedfive  or  fpecial 
duty  of  every  man,  in  his  profeffion,  vocation,  and 
place.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  extant  and  well  la- 
boured, as  hath  been  faid.  The  fecond  likewife  I 
may  report  rather  difperfed  than  deficient ; which 
manner  of  difperfed  writing  in  this  kind  of  Argu- 
ment I acknowledge  to  be  befl: : for  who  can  take 
upon  him  to  write  of  the  proper  duty,  virtue,  chal- 
lenge, and  right  of  every  feveral  vocation,  profef- 
fion and  place  ? For  although  fometimes  a Looker 
on  may  fee  more  than  a gamefter,  and  there  be  a 
Proverb  more  arrogant  than  found.  That  the  vale 
hejl  dif cover eth  the  hill;  yet  there  is  fmall  doubt 
but  that  men  can  write  beft,  and  moft  really  and 
materially,  in  their  own  profefiions ; and  that  the 
writing  of  fpeculative  men  of  Adfive  Matter,  for 
the  moft  part,  doth  feem  to  men  of  Experience,  as 
Phormio*s  Argument  of  the  wars  feemed  to  Han- 
nibal^ to  be  but  dreams  and  dotage.  Only  there 
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is  one  vice  which  accompanieth  them  that  write  in 
their  own  profeffions,  that  they  magnify  them  in 
excefs.  But  generally  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  as 
that  which  would  make  learning  indeed  folid  and 
fruitful,  that  AdHve  men  would  or  could  become 
writers. 

In  which  kind  I cannot  but  mention,  Honoris 
caufa^  your  Majefty’s  excellent  book  touching  the 
Duty  of  a King ; a work  richly  compounded  of 
Divinity.^  Morality.^  and  Policy^  with  great  afper^ 
fiqn  of  all  other  arts  ; and  being,  in  mine  opinion, 
one  of  the  moft  found  and  healthful  writings  that  I 
have  read ; not  diftempered  in  the  heat  of  inven- 
tion, nor  in  the  Coldnefs  of  negligence ; not  fick 
of  Bufmefs,  as  thofe  are  who  lofe  themfelves  in 
their  order,  nor  of  Convulfions,  as  thofe  which 
Cramp  in  matters  impertinent;  not  favouring  of 
perfumes  and  paintings,  as  thofe  do  who  feek  to 
pleafe  the  Reader  more  than  Nature  beareth;  and 
chiefly  well  difpofed  in  the  fpirits  thereof,  being 
agreeable  to  truth  and  apt  for  adlion ; and  far  re- 
moved from  that  Natural  infirmity,  whereunto  I 
noted  thofe  that  write  in  their  own  profeflions  to 
be  fubjedf,  which  is,  that  they  exalt  it  above  mea- 
fure  : for  your  Majefty  hath  truly  defcribed,  not  a 
King  of  AJJyria  or  Perfta  in  their  extern  glory,  but 
a Mofes  or  a David.,  Paftors  of  their  people.  Nei- 
ther can  I ever  leefe  out  of  my  remembrance,  what 
I heard  your  Majefty,  in  the  fame  facred  fpirit  of 
Government,  deliver  in  a great  caufe  of  Judica- 
ture, which  was.  That  Kings  ruled  by  their  laws^ 
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as  God  did  by  the  laws  of  Nature ; and  ought  as 
rarely  to  put  in  ufe  their  fupreme  Prerogative^  as 
God  doth  his  power  of  working  Miracles.  And  yet 
notwithftanding,  in  your  book  of  a free  Monarchy, 
you  do  well  give  men  to  underftand,  that  you  know 
the  plenitude  of  the  power  and  right  of  a King,  as 
well  as  the  Circle  of  his  office  and  duty.  Thus 
have  I prefumed  to  allege  this  excellent  writing  of 
your  Majefty,  as  a prime  or  eminent  example  of 
Eradiates  concerning  fpecial  and  refpedlive  duties ; 
wherein  I fhould  have  faid  as  much,  if  it  had  been 
written  a thoufand  years  fince ; neither  am  I moved 
with  certain  Courtly  decencies,  which  efteem  it 
flattery  to  praife  in  prefence  : no,  it  is  flattery  to 
praife  in  abfence  \ that  is,  when  either  the  virtue  is 
abfent,  or  the  occafion  is  abfent ; and  fo  the  praife 
is  not  Natural,  but  forced,  either  in  truth  or  in 
time.  But  let  Cicero  be  read  in  his  Oration  pro 
Marcello.,  which  is  nothing  but  an  excellent  Table 
of  CcefaPs  virtue,  and  made  to  his  face;  befides 
the  example  of  many  other  excellent  perfons,  wifer 
a great  deal  than  fuch  obfervers ; and  we  will  never 
doubt,  upon  a full  occafion,  to  give  juft  praifes  to 
prefent  or  abfent. 

But  to  return  : there  belongeth  further  to  the 
handling  of  this  part,  touching  the  Duties  of  Profef- 
fions  and  Vocations,  a Relative  or  oppofite.,  touch- 
ing the  frauds,  cautels,  impoftures,  and  vices  of 
every  profeffion,  which  hath  been  likewife  handled : 
but  how?  rather  in  a Satire  and  Cynically,  than 
ferioufly  and  wifely : for  men  have  rather  fought 
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by  wit  to  deride  and  traduce  much  of  that  which 
is  good  in  profeffions,  than  with  Judgment  to  dis- 
cover and  fever  that  which  is  corrupt.  For,  as 
Solomon  faith,  he  that  cometh  to  feek  after  know- 
ledge with  a mind  to  fcorn  and  cenfure,  fhall  be 
fure  to  find  matter  for  his  humour,  but  no  matter 
for  his  Inftrudfion : ^utsrenti  derifori  Scientiam 
ipfa  fe  abfcondit ; fed  Studiofo  fit  ohviam.  But  the 
managing  of  this  argument  with  integrity  and  truth, 
which  I note  as  deficient,  feemeth  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  beft  fortifications  for  honefty  and  virtue  that 
can  be  planted.  For,  as  the  fable  goeth  of  the  Ba- 
filijk-i  that  if  he  fee  you  firft,  you  die  for  it  j but  if 
you  fee  him  firft,  he  dieth  : fo  is  it  with  deceits 
and  evil  hearts  ; which,  if  they  be  firft  efpied  they 
leefe  their  life;  but  if  they  prevent,  they  endanger. 
So  that  we  are  much  beholden  to  Machiavel  and 
others,  that  write  what  men  do,  and  not  what  they 
ought  to  do.  For  it  is  not  poftible  to  join  ferpen- 
tine  wifdom  with  the  Columbine  Innocency,  ex- 
cept men  know  exadfly  all  the  conditions  of  the 
Serpent ; his  bafenefs  and  going  upon  his  belly,  his 
volubility  aud  lubricity,  his  envy  and  fting,  and 
the  reft ; that  is,  all  forms  and  Natures  of  evil  : 
for  without  this,  virtue  lieth  open  and  unfenced. 
Nay,  an  honeft  man  can  do  no  good  upon  thofe 
that  are  wicked,  to  reclaim  them,  without  the 
help  of  the  knowledge  of  evil.  For  men  of  cor- 
rupted minds  prefuppofe  that  honefty  groweth  out 
of  Simplicity  of  manners,  and  believing  of  Preach- 
ers, fchoolmafters,  and  Men’s  exterior  language  : 

R 
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fo  as,  except  you  can  make  them  perceive  that  you 
know  the  utmoft  reaches  of  their  own  corrupt  opi- 
nions, they  defpife  all  morality;  rec'ipit Jiultus 

verba  prudentits^  nift  ea  dixeris  quce  verfantur  in 
Corde  ejus. 

Unto  this  part,  touching  RefpeSiive  duty^  doth 
alfo  appertain  the  duties  between  hufband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child.  Matter  and  Servant : fo  likewife 
the  laws  of  friendftiip  and  Gratitude,  the  civil 
bond  of  Companies,  Colleges,  and  Politic  Bodies, 
of  neighbourhood,  and  all  other  proportionate  du- 
ties ; not  as  they  are  parts  of  Government  and 
Society,  but  as  to  the  framing  of  the  mind  of  par- 
ticular perfons. 

The  knowledge  concerning  good  refpeSiing  So- 
ciety doth  handle  it  alfo,  not  ftmply  alone,  but  Com- 
paratively ; whereunto  belongeth  the  weighing  of 
duties  between  perfon  and  perfon.  Cafe  and  Cafe, 
particular  and  public  : as  we  fee  in  the  proceeding 
of  Lucius  Brutus  againtt  his  own  Sons,  which  was 
fo  much  extolled ; yet  what  was  faid  ? 

Infelix,  utcunque  ferent  ea  fata  Minores. 

So  the  cafe  was  doubtful,  and  had  opinion  on  both 
fides.  Again,  we  fee  when  M.  Brutus  and  Caf- 
ftus  invited  to  a fupper  certain  whofe  opinions  they 
meant  to  feel,  whether  they  were  fit  to  be  made 
their  Aflbciates,  and  catt  forth  the  quettion  touch- 
ing the  Killing  of  a Tyrant  being  a ufurper,  they 
were  divided  in  opinion ; fome  holding  that  Servi- 
tude was  the  Extreme  of  Evils,  and  others  that 
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Tyranny  was  better  than  a Civil  war;  and  a num- 
ber of  the  like  cafes  there  are  of  comparative  duty ; 
amongft  which  that  of  all  others  is  the  moft  fre- 
quent, where  the  queftion  is  of  a great  deal  of 
good  to  enfue  of  a fmall  Injuftice,  which  Jafon  of 
Thejfalia  determined  againft  the  truth : AUqua  funt 
injujie  facienda.,  ut  multa  jufte  fieri  pojjint.  But 
the  reply  is  good,  AuSiorem  prafientis  JuJiitice  ha- 
bes.^  fponfiorem  futures  non  babes.  Men  muft  pur- 
fue  things  which  are  juft  in  prefent,  and  leave  the 
future  to  the  divine  Providence.  So  then  we  pafs 
on  from  this  general  part  touching  the  Exemplar 
and  defcription  of  Good. 

Now  therefore  that  we  have  fpoken  of  this  fruit 
of  life,  it  remaineth  to  fpeak  of  the  Hufbandry  that 
belongeth  thereunto ; without  which  part  the  for- 
mer feemeth  to  be  no  better  than  a fair  Image,  or 
fiatua.^  which  is  beautiful  to  contemplate,  but  is 
without  life  and  motion  ; whereunto  Arijiotle  him- 
felf  fubfcribeth  in  thefe  words  : Necejfie  eji  ficilicet 
de  virtute  dicere.^  et  quid  Jit.,  et  ex  quibus  gignatur. 
Inutile  enim  fere  fuerit  virtutem  quidem  nojfe.,  ac- 
quirendes  autem  ejus  tnodos  et  uias  ignorare  s non 
enim  de  virtute  tantum.,  qua  fipecie  fit.,  queerendum 
efi,fed  et  quomodo  Jut  copiam  fiaciat : utrumque  enim 
volumus,  et  rem  ipfiam  nojfie,  et  ejus  compotes  fieri: 
hoc  autem  ex  voto  non  fiuccedet,  nifi  Jciamus  et  ex  qui- 
bus et  quomodo.  In  fuch  full  words  and  with  fuch 
iteration  doth  he  incjulcate  this  part.  So  faith  Ci- 
cero in  great  Commendation  of  Cato  the  fecond, 
that  he  had  applied  himfelf  to  Philolbphy,  Non  ita 
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difputandi  Caufa.,  fed  ita  vivendl.  And  although 
the  negledi:  of  our  times,  wherein  few  men  do  hold 
any  Confultations  touching  the  reformation  of  their 
life,  (as  Seneca  excellently  faith)  De  part  thus  vita 
quifque  deliberate,  de  fummd  nemo,  may  make  this 
part  feem  fuperfluous  ; yet  I muft  conclude  with 
that  Aphorijm  of  Hippocrates,  ^i  gravi  morbo  cor- 
repti  dolores  non  fentiunt.  Us  mens  a grot  at they 
need  medicine,  not  only  to  affuage  the  difeafe,  but 
to  awake  the  fenfe.  And  if  it  be  faid,  that  the  cure 
of  men’s  Minds  belongeth  to  facred  divinity,  it  is 
moft  true  : but  yet  Moral  Philofophy  may  be  pre- 
ferred unto  her  as  a wife  fervant  and  humble  hand- 
maid. For  as  the  Pfalm  faith,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
handmaid  look  perpetually  towards  the  Mifirefs, 
and  yet  no  doubt  many  things  are  left  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  handmaid,  to  difcern  of  the  miftrefs’s 
will ; fo  ought  Moral  Philofophy  to  give  a conftant  , 
attention  to  the  dodtrines  of  Divinity,  and  yet  fo 
as  it  may  yield  of  herfelf,  within  due  limits,  many 
found  and  profitable  diredlions. 

This  Part  therefore,  becaufe  of  the  excellency 
thereof,  I cannot  but  find  exceeding  ftrange  that 
it  is  not  reduced  to  written  inquiry ; the  rather, 
becaufe  it  confifteth  of  much  matter,  wherein  both 
fpeech  and  aftion  is  often  converfant;  and  fuch 
wherein  the  common  talk  of  men,  (which  is  rare, 
but  yet  cometh  fometimes  to  pafs,)  is  wifer  than 
their  Books.  It  is  reafonable  therefore  that  we 
propound  it  in  the  more  particularity,  both  for  the 
worthinefs,  and  becaufe  we  may  acquit  ourfelves 
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for  reporting  it  deficient ; which  feemeth  almoft 
incredible,  and  is  otherwife  conceived  and  prefup- 
pofed  by  thofe  themfelves  that  have  written.  We 
will  therefore  enumerate  fome  heads  or  Points 
thereof,  that  it  may  appear  the  better  what  it  is, 
and  whether  it  be  extant. 

Firft,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  things  which 
are  practical,  we  ought  to  call:  up  our  account, 
what  is  in  our  power,  and  what  not ; for  the  one 
may  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  alteration,  but  the 
other  by  way  of  application  only.  The  hufband- 
man  cannot  command,  neither  the  Nature  of  the 
Earth,  nor  the  feafons  of  the  weather  ; no  more 
can  the  Phyfician  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
nor  the  variety  of  Accidents  : fo  in  the  Culture 
and  Cure  of  the  mind  of  Man,  two  things  are  with- 
out our  command;  Points  of  Nature,  and  points 
of  Fortune;  for  to  the  Bafts  of  the  one,  and  the 
Conditions  of  the  other,  our  work  is  limited  and 
tied.  In  thefe  things  therefore,  it  is  left  unto  us  to 
proceed  by  application. 

Vincenda  ejl  omnis  fortuna  ferendo ; 

and  fo  likewife, 

Vincenda  eft  omnis  Natura  ferendo. 

But  when  that  we  fpeak  of  fuffering,  we  do  not 
fpeak  of  a dull  and  negledled  fuffering,  but  of  a 
wife  and  induftrious  fuffering,  which  draweth  and 
contriveth  ufe  and  advantage  out  of  that  which 
feemeth  adverfe  and  contrary  ; which  is  that  pro- 
perly which  we  call  Accommodating  or  Applying. 
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Now  the  wifdom  of  Application  refteth  principally 
in  the  exa6t  and  diftindt  knowledge  of  the  prece- 
dent ftate  or  difpofition,  unto  which  we  do  apply ; 
for  we  cannot  fit  a garment,  except  we  firft  take 
meafure  of  the  Body. 

So  then  the  firft  Article  of  this  knowledge  is,  to 
fet  down  found  and  true  diftributions  and  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  feveral  Charadters  and  tempers  of 
men’s  Natures  and  difpofitions  ; efpecially  having 
regard  to  thofe  differences  which  are  moft  radical 
in  being  the  fountains  and  Caufes  of  the  reft,  or 
moft  frequent  in  Concurrence  or  Commixture ; 
wherein  it  is  not  the  handling  of  a few  of  them  in 
palTage,  the  better  to  defcribe  the  Mediocrities  of 
virtues,  that  can  fatisfy  this  intention.  For  if  it 
deferve  to  be  confidered,  that  there  are  minds  which 
are  proportioned  to  great  matters.,  and  others  to 
fmall.,  (which  Arijiotle  handleth,  or  ought  to  have 
handled,  by  the  name  of  Magnanimity;)  doth  it 
not  deferve  as  well  to  be  confidered,  that  there  are 
minds  proportioned  to  intend  many  matters.,  and 
others  to  few?  So  that  fome  can  divide  them- 
felves  : others  can  perchance  do  exadlly  well,  but 
it  muff:  be  but  in  few  things  at  once  : and  fo  there 
cometh  to  be  a Narrownefs  of  mind,  as  well  as  a 
P ufllanimity . And  again,  that  fome  minds  are  pro- 
portioned to  that  which  may  be  difpatched  at  once, 
or  within  a Jhort  return  of  time;  others  to  that 
which  begins  afar  ojf,  and  is  to  be  won  with  length 
of  purfuit ; 

Jam  turn  tenditque  fo^etque. 
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So  that  there  may  be  fitly  faid  to  be  a longanimity, 
which  is  commonly  alfo  afcribed  to  God  as  a Mag- 
nanimity. So  further  deferved  it  to  be  confidered 
by  Arijiotle ; that  there  is  a difpofitlon  In  Conver- 
fation.,  (fuppoftng  it  in  things  which  do  in  no  fort 
touch  or  concern  a man' s jAfO  foothe  and  pleafe ; 
and  a difpofition  contrary  to  contradili  and  crofs  : 
and  deferveth  it  not  much  better  to  be  confidered, 
that  there  is  a difpofition.,  not  in  converfation  or  talk., 
but  in  matter  of  more  ferious  Nature,  ( and  fuppof- 
ing  it  fiill  in  things  merely  indifferent.,)  to  take  plea- 
fure  in  the  good  of  another : and  a difpofition  contra- 
ri-wife, to  take  dijiajie  at  the  good  of  another?  which 
is  that  properly  which  we  call  good  nature  or  ill 
nature,  benignity  or  malignity : and  therefore  I can- 
not fufficiently  marvel  that  this  part  of  knowledge, 
touching  the  feveral  Charadlers  of  natures  and  dif- 
pofitions,  ftiould  be  omitted  both  in  Morality  and 
Policy ; confidering  it  is  of  fo  great  miniftry  and 
fuppeditation  to  them  both.  A man  (hall  find  in 
the  traditions  of  Aftrology  fome  pretty  and  apt  di- 
vifions  of  men’s  natures,  according  to  the  predo- 
minances of  the  Planets ; lovers  of  ^iet,  lovers  of 
ASiion,  lovers  of  Vidlory,  lovers  of  Honour,  lovers  of 
Pleafure,  lovers  of  Arts,  lovers  of  Change,  and  fo 
forth.  A man  fhall  find  in  the  wifeft  fort  of  thefe 
Relations  which  the  Italians  make  touching  Con- 
claves, the  natures  of  the  feveral  Cardinals  hand- 
fomely  and  livelily  painted  forth ; a man  fhall  meet 
with  in  every  day’s  Conference,  the  denominations 
of  Senfitive,  dry,  formal,  real,  humorous,  certain. 
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Huomo  di  prima  imprejjione.^  Huomo  di  ultima  im- 
prejjione^  and  the  like  : and  yet  neverthelefs  this 
kind  of  obfervations  wandereth  in  words,  but  is 
not  fixed  in  Inquiry.  For  the  diftindlions  are 
found  many  of  them,  but  we  conclude  no  precepts 
upon  them  : wherein  our  fault  is  the  greater ; be- 
caufe  both  Hiftory,  Poely,  and  daily  Experience 
are  as  goodly  fields  where  thefe  Obfervations  grow ; 
whereof  we  make  a few  Pofies  to  hold  in  our 
hands,  but  no  man  bringeth  them  to  the  Confec- 
tionary, that  Receipts  might  be  made  of  them  for 
the  ufe  of  life. 

Of  much  like  kind  are  thofe  impreflions  of 
Nature,  which  are  impofed  upon  the  mind  by  the 
Sex,  by  the  Jge,  by  the  Region,  by  health  and fick~ 
nefs,  by  beauty  and  deformity,  and  the  like,  which 
are  inherent  and  not  external;  and  again,  thofe 
which  are  caufed  by  external  fortune ; as  Sove- 
reignty, Nobility,  obfcure  birth,  riches,  want,  ma- 
gljiracy,  prlvatenefs,  profperlty,  adverfity,  conjiant 
fortune,  variable  fortune,  rlfing  per  faltum,  per  gra- 
dus,  and  the  like.  And  therefore  we  fee  that  Plau- 
tus maketh  it  a wonder  to  fee  an  old  man  benefi- 
cent, Benlgnltas  hujus  ut  adolefcentull  ef.  St.  Paul 
concludeth,  that  feverity  of  difcipline  was  to  be 
ufed  to  the  Cretans,  Increpa  eos  dure,  upon  the  dif- 
pofition  of  their  Country,  Cretenfes  femper  menda- 
ces,  mala  Bejtla,  ventres  plgrl.  Salluji  noteth, 
that  it  is  ufual  with  Kings  to  defire  Contradidlo- 
ries  : Sed  plerumque  Regia  voluntates,  ut  vehe?nen- 
tes  funtjfic  mobiles,  fapeque  Ipfa  fibl  adverfa.  Ta- 
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citus  obferveth  how  rarely  raifing  of  the  fortune 
mendeth  the  difpofition : Solus  V efpafianus  mutaius 
in  melius.  Pindarus  maketh  an  obfervation,  that 
great  and  fudden  fortune  for  the  moft  part  defeat- 
eth  men  ^i  magnam  felicitatem  concoquere  non 
pojfunt.  So  the  Pfalm  {heweth  it  is  more  eafy  to 
keep  a meafure  in  the  enjoying  of  fortune,  than  in 
the  increafe  of  fortune  : Divitice  ft  ajffiuant,  nolite 
Cor  apponere.  Thefe  obfervations,  and  the  like,  I 
deny  not  but  are  touched  a little  by  Arijlotle.,  as 
in  paflage,  in  his  Rhetorics,  and  are  handled  in 
fome  fcattered  difcourfes  : but  they  were  never  in- 
corporated into  Moral  Philofophy,  to  which  they 
do  effentially  appertain ; as  the  knowledge  of  the 
diverfity  of  grounds  and  Moulds  doth  to  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  knowledge  of  the  diverfity  of  Com- 
plexions and  Conftitutions  doth  to  the  Phyfician  ; 
except  we  mean  to  follow  the  indifcretion  of  Em- 
pirics, which  minifter  the  fame  medicines  to  all 
patients. 

Another  Article  of  this  knowledge  is  the  In- 
quiry touching  the  afFedfions ; for  as  in  Medicin- 
ing  of  the  body,  it  is  in  order  lirft  to  know  the 
divers  Complexions  and  Conftitutions ; fecondly, 
the  difeafes ; and  laftly,  the  cures  : fo  in  medicin- 
ing  of  the  Mind,  after  knowledge  of  the  divers  cha- 
rafters  of  men’s  natures,  it  followeth,  in  order,  to 
know  the  difeafes  and  infirmities  of  the  mind,  which 
are  no  other  than  the  perturbations  and  diftempers 
of  the  affedlions.  For  as  the  ancient  Politicians 
in  popular  States  were  wont  to  compare  the  peo- 
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pie  to  the  Sea,  and  the  Orators  to  the  winds ; be- 
caufe  as  the  fea  would  of  itfelf  be  calm  and  quiet, 
if  the  winds  did  not  move  and  trouble  it ; fo  the 
people  would  be  peaceable  and  tradfable,  if  the  fedi- 
tious  orators  did  not  let  them  in  working  and  agi- 
tation : fo  it  may  be  fitly  faid,  that  the  mind  in  the 
nature  thereof  would  be  temperate  and  ftayed,  if 
the  affedions,  as  winds,  did  not  put  it  into  tumult 
and  perturbation.  And  here  again  I find  ftrange, 
as  before,  that  Arijiotle  fhould  have  written  divers 
volumes  of  Ethics,  and  never  handled  the  alfec- 
tions,  which  is  the  principal  fubjedf  thereof ; and 
yet  in  his  Rhetorics,  where  they  are  confidered 
but  collaterally,  and  in  a fecond  degree,  as  they 
may  be  moved  by  fpeech.^  he  findeth  place  for  them, 
and  handleth  them  well  for  the  quantity;  but  where 
their  true  place  is,  he  pretermitteth  them.  For  it 
is  not  his  difputations  about  pleafure  and  pain  that 
can  fatisfy  this  inquiry,  no  more  than  he  that  ftiould 
generally  handle  the  nature  of  light,  can  be  faid  to 
handle  the  nature  of  Colours ; for  pleafure  and  pain 
are  to  the  particular  affedfions,  as  light  is  to  parti- 
cular colours.  Better  travails,  I fuppofe,  had  the 
Stoics  taken  in  this  argument,  as  far  as  I can  ga- 
ther by  that  which  we  have  at  fecond  hand.  But 
yet,  it  is  like,  it  was  after  their  manner,  rather  in 
fubtilty  of  definitions,  (which  in  a fubjedl:  of  this 
nature  are  but  curiofities,)  than  inadlive  and  ample 
defcriptions  and  obfervations.  So  likewife  I find 
fome  particular  writings  of  an  elegant  nature,  touch- 
ing fome  of  the  affedlions;  as  of  Anger ^ of  Coinfort 
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upon  adverfe  accidents^  oi  Fendernefs  of  countenance.^ 
and  other. 

But  the  Poets  and  writers  of  Hiftories  are  the 
beft  Dodfors  of  this  knowledge ; where  we  may- 
find  painted  forth  with  great  life,  how  alFedfions 
are  kindled  and  incited  ; and  how  pacified  and  re- 
frained ; and  how  again  contained  from  adl  and 
further  degree ; how  they  difclofe  themfel-ves;  how 
they  work;  how  they  vary;  how  they  gather  and 
fortify ; how  they  are  inwrapped  one  within  ano- 
ther ; and  how  they  do  fight  and  encounter  one 
with  another ; and  other  the  like  particularities  : 
amongft  the  which  this  lafl:  is  of  fpecial  ufe  in  Mo- 
ral and  Civil  matters  ; how,  I fay,  to  fet  affedfion 
againft  afFedfion,  and  to  mafter  one  by  another ; 
even  as  we  ufe  to  hunt  beaft  with  beaft,  and  fly 
bird  with  bird,  which  otherwife  perhaps  we  could 
not  fo  eafily  recover : upon  which  foundation  is 
eredfed  that  excellent  ufe  of  Premium  and  pcena.^ 
whereby  Civil  States  confifl; ; employing  the  pre- 
dominant afFedlions  of  fear  and  hope.^  for  the  fup- 
prefling  and  bridling  the  reft.  For  as  in  the  go- 
vernment of  ftates  it  is  fometimes  necelTary  to 
bridle  one  fadlion  with  another,  fo  it  is  in  the  go- 
vernment within. 

Now  come  we  to  thofe  points  which  are  within 
our  own  command,  and  have  force  and  operation 
upon  the  mind,  to  affedt  the  will  and  appetite,  and 
to  alter  manners  : wherein  they  ought  to  have 
handled  cuftom,  exercife,  habit,  education,  exam- 
ple, imitation,  emulation,  company,  friends,  praife. 
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reproof,  exhortation,  fame,  laws,  books,  (Indies ; 
thefe  as  they  have  determinate  ufe  in  moralities, 
from  thefe  the  mind  fuffereth  ; and  of  thefe  are 
fuch  receipts  and  regimens  compounded  and  de- 
fcribed,  as  may  feeni  to  recover  or  preferve  the 
health  and  good  eftate  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  per- 
taineth  to  human  medicine  : of  which  number  we 
will  infift  upon  fome  one  or  two,  as  an  example 
of  the  reft,  becaufe  it  were  too  long  to  profecute 
all ; and  therefore  we  do  refume  Cuftom  and  Ha- 
bit to  fpeak  of. 

The  opinion  of  Arijiotle  feemeth  to  me  a negli- 
gent opinion,  that  of  thofe  things  which  confift  by 
Nature,  nothing  can  be  changed  by  Cuftom  ; ufing 
for  example,  that  if  a ftone  be  thrown  ten  thoufand 
times  up,  it  will  not  learn  to  afcend ; and  that  by 
often  feeing  or  hearing,  we  do  not  learn  to  fee  or 
hear  the  better.  For  though  this  principle  be  true 
in  things  wherein  Nature  \s  peremptory  (the  reafon 
whereof  we  cannot  now  ftand  to  difcufs,)  yet  it  is 
otherwife  in  things  wherein  nature  admitteth  a la- 
titude. For  he  might  fee  that  a ftrait  glove  will 
come  more  eafily  on  with  ufe  ; and  that  a wand 
will  by  ufe  bend  otherwife  than  it  grew ; and  that 
by  ufe  of  the  voice  we  fpeak  louder  and  ftronger ; 
and  that  by  ufe  of  enduring  heat  or  cold,  we  endure 
it  the  better,  and  the  like  : which  latter  fort  have 
a nearer  refemblance  unto  that  fubjedf  of  manners 
he  handleth,  than  thofe  inftances  which  he  allegeth. 
But  allowing  his  Conclufion,  that  virtues  and  vices 
conftji  in  habit^  he  ought  fo  much  the  more  to  have 
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taught  the  manner  of  fuperinducing  that  habit  . for 
there  be  many  precepts  of  the  wife  ordering  the 
exercifes  of  the  mind,  as  there  is  of  ordering  the 
exercifes  of  the  body ; whereof  we  will  recite  a 
few. 

The  firft  ftiall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not 
at  the  firft  either  too  High  a ftrain,  or  too  weak: 
for  if  too  High.^  in  a diffident  nature  you  difcou- 
rage  ; in  a confident  nature  you  breed  an  opinion 
of  facility,  3^nd  fo  a floth  ; and  in  all  natures  you 
breed  a further  expedfation  than  can  hold  out,  and 
fo  an  infatisfadlion  on  the  end  : if  too  weak  of  the 
other  fide,  you  may  not  look  to  perform  and  over- 
come any  great  talk. 

Another  precept  is,  to  pradtife  all  things  chiefly 
at  two  feveral  times,  the  one  when  the  mind  is  beft 
difpofed,  the  other  when  it  is  worjl  difpofed ; that 
by  the  one  you  may  gain  a great  ftep,  by  the  other 
you  may  work  out  the  knots  and  ftonds  of  the 
mind,  and  make  the  middle  times  the  more  eafy 
and  pleafant. 

Another  precept  is,  that  which  Ariftotle  men- 
tioneth  by  the  way,  which  is  to  bear  ever  towards 
the  contrary  extreme  of  that  whereunto  we  are  by 
Nature  inclined  ; like  unto  the  Rowing  againft  the 
ftream,  or  making  a wand  ftraight  by  bending  him 
contrary  to  his  natural  crookednefs. 

Another  precept  is,  that  the  mind  is  brought  to 
any  thing  better,  and  with  more  fweetnefs  and 
happinefs,  if  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  not 
firft  in  the  intention,  but  Tanquam  aliud  agendo.^ 
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becaufe  of  the  Natural  hatred  of  the  mind  againft 
neceffity  and  conftraint.  Many  other  Axioms  there 
are  touching  the  managing  of  Exercife  and  cufiorrii 
which  being  fo  conducted,  doth  prove  indeed  ano- 
ther nature  ; but  being  governed  by  chance,  doth 
commonly  prove  but  an  ape  of  nature,  and  bring- 
eth  forth  that  which  is  lame  and  counterfeit. 

So  if  we  fliould  handle  books  and  Jiudies.^  and 
what  influence  and  operation  they  have  upon  man- 
ners, are  there  not  divers  precepts  of  great  caution 
and  direction  appertaining  thereunto  ? Did  not  one 
of  the  fathers  in  great  indignation  call  Poefy^  vinum 
Dcemonum^  becaufe  it  increafeth  temptations,  per- 
turbations, and  vain  opinions  ? Is  not  the  opinion 
of  Ariftotle  worthy  to  be  regarded,  wherein  he 
faith.  That  young  men  are  no  fit  auditors  of  Moral 
Philofophy^  becaufe  they  are  not  fettled  from  the  boil- 
ing heat  of  their  affections  nor  attempered  with  Time 
and  experience?  And  doth  it  not  hereof  come, 
that  thofe  excellent  books  and  difcourfes  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  (whereby  they  have  perfuaded  unto 
virtue  moft  efFe6fually,  by  reprefenting  her  in  Jiate 
and  Majefiy.^  and  popular  opinions  againft  virtue  in 
their  Parafites'  Coats  fit  to  be  fcorned  and  derided,) 
are  of  fo  little  effe61:  towards  honefty  of  life,  be- 
caufe they  are  not  read  and  revolved  by  men  in 
their  mature  and  fettled  years,  but  confined  almoft 
to  boys  and  beginners  ? But  is  it  not  true  alfo, 
that  much  lefs  young  men  are  fit  auditors  of  Mat- 
ters of  Policy,  till  they  have  been  thoroughly  fea- 
foned  in  religion  and  Morality ; left  their  Judg- 
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ments  be  corrupted,  and  made  apt  to  think  that 
there  are  no  true  Differences  of  things,  but  accord- 
ing to  utility  and  fortune.,  as  the  verie  defcribes  it. 

Profperum  et  Felix  fcelus  njirtus  vocatur : 
and  again, 

Ille  crucem  pretAm  fceleris  tuUt,  Hie  diadema: 

which  the  Poets  do  fpeak  fatirically,  and  in  indig- 
nation on  virtue’s  behalf ; but  books  of  policy  do 
fpeak  it  ferioufly  and  pofitively;  for  fo  it  pleafeth 
Machiavel  to  fay.  That  if  Ccefar  had  been  over- 
thrown., he  would  have  been  more  odious  than  ever 
was  Catiline ; as  if  there  had  been  no  difference, 
but  in  fortune,  between  a very  fury  of  luji  and 
blood,  and  the  mof  excellent  fpirit  (his  ambition 
referved)  of  the  world?  Again,  is  there  not  a 
Caution  likewife  to  be  given  of  the  dodfrines  of 
Moralities  themfelves,  (fome  kinds  of  them,)  left 
they  make  men  too  precife,  arrogant,  incompatible ; 
as  Cicero  faith  of  Cato,  In  Marco  Catone  Hac  bona 
quee  videmus  divina  et  egregia,  ipfius  feitote  ejfe  pro- 
pria; quee  nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  funt  omnia 
non  a naturd,fed  a Magifiro?  Many  other  Ax- 
ioms and  advices  there  are  touching  thofe  proprie- 
ties and  effedfs,  which  ftudies  do  infufe  and  inftil 
into  manners.  And  fo  likewife  is  there  touching 
the  ufe  of  all  thofe  other  points,  of  Company,  fame, 
laws,  and  the  reft,  which  we  recited  in  the  begin- 
ning in  the  dodlrine  of  Morality, 

But  there  is  a kind  of  Culture  of  the  Mind  thzit 
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feemeth  yet  more  accurate  and  elaborate  than  the 
reft,  and  is  built  upon  this  ground;  that  the  minds 
of  all  men  are  at  fome  times  in  a ftate  more  per- 
fedf,  and  at  other  times  in  a Jiate  more  depraved. 
The  purpofe  therefore  of  this  pracl;ice  is,  to  fix  and 
cherifti  the  good  hours  of  the  mind,  and  to  oblite- 
rate and  take  forth  the  Evil,  The  fixing  of  the 
good  hath  been  pradlifed  by  two  means,  vows  or 
conftant  refolutions,  and  obfervances  or  exercifes  ; 
which  are  not  to  be  regarded  fo  much  in  them- 
felves,  as  becaufe  they  keep  the  mind  in  continual 
obedience.  The  obliteration  of  the  Evil  hath  been 
pradfifed  by  two  Means,  fome  kind  of  Redemp- 
tion or  expiation  of  that  which  is  paft,  and  an  In- 
ception or  account  de  Novo.,  for  the  time  to  come. 
But  this  part  feemeth  facred  and  religious,  and 
juftly;  for  all  good  Moral  Philofophy,  as  was  faid, 
is  but  a handmaid  to  Religion. 

Wherefore  we  will  conclude  with  that  laft  point, 
which  is  of  all  other  means  the  moft  compendious 
and  fummary,  and  again,  the  moft  noble  and  effec- 
tual to  the  reducing  of  the  mind  unto  virtue  and 
good  eftate  ; which  is,  the  eledfing  and  propound- 
ing unto  a man’s  felf  good  and  virtuous  ends  of 
his  life,  fuch  as  may  be  in  a reafonable  fort  within 
his  compafs  to  attain.  For  if  thefe  two  things  be 
fuppofed,  that  a man  fet  before  him  honeft  and 
good  ends,  and  again,  that  he  be  refolute,  conftant, 
and  true  unto  them;  it  will  follow  that  he  fhall 
mould  himfelf  into  all  virtue  at  once.  And  this 
indeed  is  like  the  work  of  nature;  whereas  the 
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other  courfe  is  like  the  work  of  the  hand.  For  as 
when  a carver  makes  an  image,  he  fhapes  only 
that  part  whereupon  he  worketh,  (as  if  he  be  upon 
the  face.,  that  part  which  fliall  be  the  body  is  but  a 
rude  ftone  ftill,  till  fuch  time  as  he  comes  to  it ;) 
but,  contrariwife,  when  Nature  makes  a fewer  or 
living  creature.,  flie  formeth  rudiments  of  all  the 
parts  at  one  time  : fo  in  obtaining  virtue  by  habit, 
while  a man  pradfifeth  Temperance,  he  doth  not 
profit  much  to  fortitude,  nor  the  like ; but  when 
he  dedicateth  and  applieth  himfelf  to  good  ends, 
look,  what  virtue  foever  the  purfuit  and  paflage  to- 
wards thofe  ends  doth  commend  unto  him,  he  is 
inverted  of  a precedent  difpofition  to  conform  him- 
felf thereunto.  Which  rtate  of  mind  Arifotle  doth 
excellently  exprefs  himfelf,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
called  virtuous,  but  Divine  : his  words  are  thefe  ; 
Immanitati  autem  confentaneum  ef  opponere  earn, 
quee  fupra  humanitatem  ef,  heroicam  five  divina?n 
virtutem  : and  a little  after,  Nam  ut  fera  neque  vi- 
tium  neque  virtus  ef,  Jic  neque  Dei : Sed  hie  quT 
dem  fatus  altius  quiddam  virtute  ef,  ille  aliud  quid- 
dam  a vitio.  And  therefore  we  may  fee  what  Cel- 
fitude  of  honour  Plinius  Secundus  attributeth  to 
Trajan  in  his  funeral  oration;  where  he  faid.  That 
men  needed  to  make  no  other  prayers  to  the  gods,  but 
that  they  would  continue  as  good  Lords  to  them  as 
Trajan  had  been ; as  if  he  had  not  been  only  an 
Imitation  of  divine  nature,  but  a pattern  of  it. 
But  thefe  be  heathen  and  profane  paflages,  having 
but  a fhadow  of  that  divine  rtate  of  mind,  which 
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Religion  and  the  holy  faith  doth  condudl  men 
unto,  by  imprinting  upon  their  fouls  Charity which 
is  excellently  called  the  bond  of  Perfeliion.^  becaufe 
it  comprehendeth  and  fafteneth  all  virtues  toge- 
ther. And  it  is  elegantly  faid  by  Menander  of  vain 
love,  which  is  but  a falfe  Imitation  of  divine  love. 
Amor  melior  Sophijia  Lavo  ad  humanam  vitam.^ 
that  Love  teacheth  a man  to  carry  himfelf  better 
than  the  Sophiji  or  Preceptor;  which  he  calleth 
Left-handed.^  becaufe,  with  all  his  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, he  cannot  form  a man  fo  Dexteroufy.^  nor 
with  that  facility  to  prize  himfelf  and  govern  him- 
felf, as  love  can  do  : fo  certainly,  if  a man’s  mind 
be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it  doth  work  him 
fuddenly  into  greater  perfeftion  than  all  the  Doc- 
trine of  morality  can  do,  which  is  but  a Sophiji  in 
companion  of  the  other.  Nay  further,  as  Xeno- 
phon obferved  truly,  that  all  other  affedlions,  though 
they  raife  the  mind,  yet  they  do  it  by  diftorting 
and  uncomelinefs  of  ecflafies  or  excelTes ; but  only 
Love  doth  exalt  the  mind,  and  neverthelefs  at  the 
fame  inftant  doth  fettle  and  compofe  it : fo  in  all 
other  excellencies,  though  they  advance  nature, 
yet  they  are  fubjedl  to  excels ; only  Charity  ad- 
mitteth  no  excefs.  For  fo  we  fee,  afpiring  to  be 
like  God  in  power,  the  Angels  tranfgrelTed  and 
fell ; Afcendam.^  et  ero  fimilis  altijftmo  : by  afpiring 
to  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  man  tranfgrelTed 
and  fell ; Eritis  ficut  Dii.^  fcientes  honum  et  ma- 
lum : but  by  afpiring  to  a flmilitude  of  God  in 
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goodnefs  or  love,  neither  Man  nor  Angel  ever 
tranfgrefled,  or  fhall  tranfgrefs.  For  unto  that  imi- 
tation we  are  called : Diligite  tnimicos  vejiros^  Be- 
nefacite  eis  qul  oderunt  vos.^  et  orate  pro  perfequen- 
tibus  et  calumniantibus  vos,  ut  fitis  filii  Patris  vef- 
tri  qtii  in  c celts  eji^  qui  Solem  fuum  oriri  facit  fuper 
boms  et  malos.^  et  plult  fuper  juft  os  et  injuftos.  So 
in  the  lirft  platform  of  the  divine  Nature  itfelf,  the 
heathen  Religion  fpeaketh  thus,  Optimus  Maxi- 
mus : and  the  facred  Scriptures  thus,  Mifericordia 
ejus  fuper  omnia  opera  ejus. 

Wherefore  I do  conclude  this  part  of  Moral 
knowledge,  concerning  the  Culture  and  Regimen 
of  the  Mind-,  wherein  if  any  man,  confidering  the 
parts  thereof  which  I have  enumerated,  do  judge 
that  my  labour  is  but  to  Colle£l:  into  an  Art  or 
Science  that  which  hath  been  pretermitted  by  others, 
as  matter  of  common  Senfe  and  experience.,  he 
judgeth  well.  But  as  Philocrates  fported  with  De 
mojihenes.  You  may  not  marvel,  Athenians,  that 
Demojlhenes  and  I do  differ ; for  he  drinketh  water, 
and  I drink  wine ; and  like  as  we  read  of  an  an- 
cient parable  of  the  two  gates  of  fleep. 

Sunt  gemina  fomni  porta : quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  veris  facilis  datur  exitus  umbris : 

Altera  Candenti  perfedla  nitens  Elephanto, 

Sedfalfa  ad  caelum  mittunt  inf  omnia  manes : 

fo  if  we  put  on  fobriety  and  attention,  we  fhall  find 
it  a fure  Maxim  in  knowledge,  that  the  more  plea- 
fant  Liquor  of  Wine  is  the  more  vaporous,  and 
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the  braver  gate  of  Ivory  fendeth  forth  the  falfer 
dreams. 

But  we  have  now  concluded  that  general  part 
of  Human  P hilofophy  ^ which  contemplateth  man  fe- 
gregate^  and  as  he  conffeth  of  body  and  fpirit. 
Wherein  we  may  further  note,  that  there  feemeth 
to  be  a Relation  or  Conformity  between  the  good 
of  the  mind  and  the  good  of  the  Body.  For  as  we 
divided  the  good  of  the  body  into  Healthy  Beauty^ 
Strength^  and  Pleafure ; fo  the  good  of  the  mind, 
inquired  in  Rational  and  Moral  knowledges,  tend- 
eth  to  this,  to  make  the  mind  found,  and  without 
perturbation;  Beautiful.^  and  graced  with  decency; 
and  Strong  and  Agile  for  all  duties  of  life.  Thefe 
three,  as  in  the  body,  fo  in  the  mind,  feldom  meet, 
and  commonly  fever.  For  it  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
that  many  have  Strength  of  wit  and  Courage,  but 
have  neither  Health  from  perturbations,  nor  any 
Beauty  or  decency  in  their  doings  : fome  again 
have  an  Elegancy  and  finenefs  of  Carriage,  which 
have  neither  foundnefs  of  honefty,  nor  fubftance  of 
fufficiency  : and  fome  again  have  honeft  and  re- 
formed Minds,  that  can  neither  become  themfelves 
nor  manage  Bufinefs:  and  fometimes  two  of  them 
meet,  and  rarely  all  three.  As  for  pleafure,  we 
have  likewife  determined  that  the  mind  ought  not 
to  be  reduced  to  ftupidity,  but  to  retain  pleafure ; 
Confined  rather  in  the  fubjedt  of  it,  than  in  the 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  it. 
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IFIL  Knowledge  is  converfant  about  a 
fubjeft  which  of  all  others  is  moft  im- 
merfed  in  matter,  and  hardlieft  re- 
duced to  Axiom.  Neverthelefs,  as 
Cato  the  Cenfor  faid,  That  the  Romans  were  like 
jheep^for  that  a man  might  better  drive  a Jlock  of 
them^  than  one  of  them  ; for  in  a flock^  if  you  could 
but  get  fame  few  to  go  rights  the  ref  would  follow  : 
fo  in  that  refpedi:  Moral  Philofophy  is  more  diffi- 
cile than  Policy.  Again,  moral  Philofophy  pro- 
poundeth  to  itfelf  the  framing  of  internal  goodnefs  ; 
but  civil  knowledge  requireth  only  an  External 
goodnefs  ; for  that  as  to  fociety  fufficeth.  And 
therefore  it  cometh  oft  to  pafs  that  there  be  Evil 
Times  in  good  governments : for  fo  we  find  in  the 
holy  ftory,  when  the  kings  were  good,  yet  it  is 
- added,  Sed  adhuc  populus  non  dexerat  cor  fuum  ad 
Dominum  Deum  patrum  fuorum.  Again,  States,  as 
great  Engines,  move  flowly,  and  are  not  fo  foon 
put  out  of  frame  : for  as  in  Egypt  the  feven  good 
years  fuftained  the  feven  bad,  fo  governments,  for 
a time  well  grounded,  do  bear  out  errors  follow- 
ing ; but  the  refolution  of  particular  perfons  is 
more  fuddenly  fub verted.  Thefe  refpefls  do  fome- 
what  qualify  the  extreme  difficulty  of  civil  know- 
ledge. 

This  knowledge  hath  three  parts,  according  to 
the  three  fummary  Adlions  of  fociety ; which  are 
Converfation,  Negotiation,  and  Government.  For 
man  feeketh  in  fociety  comfort,  ufe,  and  protec- 
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tion ; and  they  be  three  wifdoms  of  divers  natures, 
which  do  often  fever : wifdom  of  the  behaviour, 
wifdom  of  bufmefs,  and  wifdom  of  ftate. 

The  wifdom  of  Converfation  ought  not  to  be 
over  much  affedled,  but  much  lefs  defpifed ; for 
it  hath  not  only  an  honour  in  itfelf,  but  an  in- 
fluence alfo  into  bufmefs  and  government.  The  , 
poet  faith  Nec  vultu  dejirue  verha  tuo : a man  may 
deflroy  the  force  of  his  words  with  his  counte- 
nance : fo  may  he  of  his  deeds,  faith  Cicero,  recom- 
mending to  his  brother  affability  and  eafy  accefs ; 
Nil  intereji  habere  ojiium  apertum,  vultum  claufum; 
it  is  nothing  won  to  admit  men  with  an  open  door, 
and  to  receive  them  with  a fhut  and  referved  coun- 
tenance. So,  we  fee,  Atticus,  before  the  firfi:  in- 
terview between  Ceefar  and  Cicero,  the  war  depend- 
ing, did  ferioufly  advife  Cicero  touching  the  com- 
pofing  and  ordering  of  his  countenance  and  gef- 
ture.  And  if  the  government  of  the  countenance 
be  of  fuch  effedf,  much  more  is  that  of  the  fpeech, 
and  other  carriage  appertaining  to  converfation  ; 
the  true  model  whereof  feemeth  to  me  well  ex- 
prelfed  by  Livy,  though  not  meant  for  this  pur- 
pofe  : Ne  aut  arrogans  videar,  aut  obnoxius  ; quo- 
rum alterum  eji  alierue  libertatis  obliti,  alterum  fucs : 
The  fum  of  behaviour  is  to  retain  a man’s  own  dig- 
nity, without  intruding  upon  the  liberty  of  others. 
On  the  other  fide,  if  behaviour  and  outward  car- 
riage be  intended  too  much,  firfl:  it  may  pafs  into 
affectation,  and  then  ^id  deformius  quam  Scenam 
in  vitam  transferre  (to  a6l  a man’s  life)  ? But  al- 
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though  it  proceed  not  to  that  extreme,  yet  it  con- 
fumeth  time,  and  employeth  the  mind  too  much. 
And  therefore  as  we  ufe  to  advife  young  ftudents 
from  company  keeping,  by  faying.  Amici  fares 
T ’mporis : fo  certainly  the  Intending  of  the  difcre- 
tion  of  behaviour  is  a great  Thief  of  Meditation. 
Again,  fuch  as  are  accomplifhed  in  that  form  of 
urbanity  pleafe  themfelves  in  it,  and  feldom  afpire 
to  higher  virtue ; whereas  thofe  that  have  defedi 
in  it  do  feek  Comelinefs  by  Reputation ; for  where 
reputation  is,  almoft  every  thing  becometh  ; but 
where  that  is  not,  it  muft  be  fupplied  by  Pun5ii- 
Uos^  and  Compliments.  Again,  there  is  no  greater 
impediment  of  Adtion  than  an  over-curious  obfer- 
vance  of  decency,  and  the  guide  of  decency,  which 
is  Time  and  feafon.  For  as  Solomon  faith,  ^i 
refpicit  ad  ventos^  non  feminat ; et  qui  refpicit  ad 
nubes^  non  metet:  a man  muft  make  his  opportu- 
nity, as  oft  as  find  it.  To  conclude ; Behaviour 
feemeth  to  me  as  a Garment  of  the  Mind,  and  to 
have  the  Conditions  of  a Garment.  For  it  ought 
to  be  made  in  faftiion ; it  ought  not  to  be  too  cu- 
rious ; it  ought  to  be  ftiaped  fo  as  to  fet  forth  any 
good  making  of  the  mind,  and  hide  any  deformity  ; 
and  above  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  ftrait,  or  re- 
ftrained  for  exercife  or  motion.  But  this  part  of 
Civil  knowledge  hath  been  elegantly  handled,  and 
therefore  I cannot  report  it  for  deficient. 

The  wifdom  touching  Negotiation  or  Bufinefs 
hath  not  been  hitherto  colledted  into  writing,  to 
the  great  derogation  of  learning,  and  the  profeflbrs 
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of  learning.  For  from  this  root  fpringeth  chiefly 
that  note  or  opinion,  which  by  us  is  expreffed  in 
Adage  to  this  effedf,  that  there  is  no  great  concur- 
rence between  learning  and  Wifdom.  For  of  the 
three  wifdoms  which  we  have  fet  down  to  pertain 
to  civil  life,  for  wifdom  of  Behaviour,  it  is  by 
learned  men  for  the  moft  part  defpifed,  as  an  In- 
ferior to  Virtue,  and  an  Enemy  to  Meditation  ; 
for  wifdom  of  Government,  they  acquit  themfelves 
well  when  they  are  called  to  it,  but  that  happeneth 
to  few ; but  for  the  wifdom  of  Bufinefs,  wherein 
man’s  life  is  moft  converfant,  there  be  no  Books 
of  it,  except  fome  few  fcattered  advertifements, 
that  have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
fubjedl.  For  if  books  were  written  of  this,  as  the 
other,  I doubt  not  but  learned  men  with  mean  ex- 
perience, would  far  excel  men  of  long  experience 
without  learning,  and  outftioot  them  in  their  own 
bow. 

Neither  needeth  it  at  all  to  be  doubted,  that  this 
knowledge  fliould  be  fo  variable  as  it  falleth  not 
under  precept ; for  it  is  much  lefs  infinite  than 
fcience  of  Government,  which,  we  fee,  is  laboured 
and  in  fome  part  reduced.  Of  this  wifdom,  it 
feemeth  fome  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in  the  faseft 
and  wifeft  times,  were  profefibrs ; for  Cicero  re- 
porteth,  that  it  was  then  in  ufe  for  Senators  that 
had  name  and  opinion  for  general  wife  men,  as 
Coruncanius^  Curius^  Leslius^  and  many  others,  to 
walk  at  certain  hours  in  the  Plaee^  and  to  give  au- 
dience to  thofe  that  would  ufe  their  advice ; and 
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that  the  particular  Citizens  would  refort  unto  them) 
and  confult  with  them  of  the  marriage  of  a daugh- 
ter, or  of  the  employing  of  a fon,  or  of  a purchafe 
or  bargain,  or  of  an  accufation,  and  every  other 
occalion  incident  to  man’s  life.  So  as  there  is  a 
wifdom  of  Counfel  and  advice  even  in  private 
Caufes,  arifmg  out  of  a univerfal  infight  into  the 
affairs  of  the  world  ; which  is  ufed  indeed  upon 
particular  caufes  propounded,  but  is  gathered  by 
general  obfervation  of  caufes  of  like  nature.  For 
fo  we  fee  in  the  book  which  ^ Cicero  writeth  to 
his  brother.  De  petitione  confulatus^  (being  the 
only  book  of  bufinefs  that  I know  written  by  the 
ancients,)  although  it  concerned  a particular  adfion 
then  on  foot,  yet  the  fubftance  thereof  confiffeth 
of  many  wife  and  politic  axioms,  which  contain 
not  a temporary,  but  a perpetual  diredlion  in  the 
cafe  of  popular  Elections.  But  chiefly  we  may  ' 
fee  in  thofe  Aphorifms  which  have  place  among 
Divine  writings,  compofed  by  Solomon  the  King, 
(of  whom  the  Scriptures  teffify  that  his  heart  was 
as  the  fands  of  the  fea,  encompafling  the  world 
and  all  worldly  matters,)  we  fee,  I fay,  not  a few 
profound  and  excellent  cautions,  precepts,  pofi- 
tions,  extending  to  much  variety  .of  occaflons  ; 
whereupon  we  will  flay  awhile,  offering  to  confi- 
deration  fome  number  of  Examples. 

Sed  et  cunSiis  fermonibus  qui  dicuntur  ne  accom- 
modes  aurem  tuam^  ne  forte  audios  fervum  tuum 
maledicentem  tibi.  Here  is  concluded  the  provi- 
dent flay  of  inquiry  of  that  which  we  would  be 
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loth  to  find  : as  it  was  judged  great  wifdom  in 
Pompetus  Magnus  that  he  burned  Sertorius^s  pa- 
pers unperufed. 

Vir  fapiens^  ft  cum  Jiulto  contenderit^  five  trafca- 
tur^ftve  rideat^  non  inveniet  requiem.  Here  is  de- 
fcribed  the  great  difadvantage  which  a wife  man 
hath  in  undertaking  a lighter  perfon  than  himfelf ; 
which  is  fuch  an  engagement  as,  whether  a man 
turn  the  matter  to  jeflr,  or  turn  it  to  heat,  or  how- 
foever  he  change  copy,  he  can  no  ways  quit  him- 
felf well  of  it. 

^ui  delicate  a pueritia  nutrit  fervum  fium^  pof- 
tea  fentiet  eum  contumacem.  Here  is  fignified,  that 
if  a man  begin  too  high  a pitch  in  his  favours,  it 
doth  commonly  end  in  unkindnefs  and  unthank- 
fulnefs. 

Vidifti  vtrum  velocem  in  opere  fuo?  coram  regi- 
hus  Jiabit.^  nec  erit  inter  ignobiles.  Here  is  ob_ 
ferved,  that  of  all  virtues  for  rifing  to  honour, 
quicknefs  of  defpatch  is  the  beft ; for  fuperiors 
many  times  love  not  to  have  thofe  they  employ 
too  deep  or  too  fufficient,  but  ready  and  diligent. 

Vidi  cunSlos  viventes  qui  ambulant  fub  fole.^  cum 
adolefcente  fecundo  qui  confurgit  pro  eo.  Here  is  ex- 
prelTed  that  which  was  noted  by  Sylla  firft,  and 
after  him  by  Tiberius ; P lures  adorant  folem  orien- 
tem  quam  occidentem  vel  meridianum. 

Si  fpiritus  potejiatem  habentis  afcenderit  fuperte., 
locum  tuum  ne  demiferis;  quia  curatio  faciet  ceffare 
peccata  maxima.  Here  caution  is  given,  that  upon 
difpleafure,  retiring  is  of  all  courfes  the  unfittefi: ; 
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for  a man  leaveth  things  at  worft,  and  depriveth 
himfelf  of  means  to  make  them  better. 

Erat  Civitas  parva^  et  pauci  in  ea  viri : venit 
contra  earn.,  rex  magnus.,  et  vadavit  earn.,  injiruxit- 
que  munitiones  per  Gyrum,  et  perfect  a eji  objidio; 
inventufque  eJi  in  ea  vir  pauper  et  fapiens,  et  liber- 
avit  earn  per  fapientiam  fuam ; et  nullus  deinceps 
recordatus  eji  hominis  illius  pauperis.  Here  the 
corruption  of  ftates  is  fet  forth,  that  efteem  not 
virtue  or  merit  longer  than  they  have  ufe  of  it. 

Mollis  refponfto  frangit  iram.  Here  is  noted 
that  filence  or  rough  Anfwer  exafperateth  ; but  an 
anfwer  prefent  and  temperate  pacifieth. 

Iter pigrorum  quafi fepes  fpinarum.  Here  is  lively 
reprefented  how  laborious  floth  proveth  in  the  end ; 
for  when  things  are  deferred  till  the  laft  inftant, 
and  nothing  prepared  beforehand,  every  ftep  find- 
eth  a Brier  or  an  impediment,  which  catcheth  or 
ftoppeth. 

Melior  eji  finis  orationis  quam  principium.  Here 
is  taxed  the  vanity  of  formal  fpeakers,  that  ftudy 
more  about  prefaces  and  inducements,  than  upon 
the  conclufions  and  iflues  of  fpeech. 

^i  cognofcit  in  judicio  faciem,  non  bene  facit ; 
ijle  et  pro  bucella  panis  defer  et  veritatem.  Here  is 
noted,  that  a judge  were  better  be  a briber  than 
a refpedler  of  perfons;  for  a corrupt  judge  offend- 
eth  not  fo  highly  as  a facile. 

Vir  pauper  calumnians  pauperes  Jimilis  eji  imbri 
vehementi,  in  quo  paratur  fames.  Here  is  ex- 
prelTed  the  extremity  of  neceflitous  extortions, 
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figured  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the  full  and  the  hun- 
gry horfeleech. 

Eons  turhatus  pede^  et  vena  corrupta^  eji  jujius 
cadens  coram  impio.  Here  is  noted,  that  one  judi- 
cial and  exemplar  iniquity  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
doth  trouble  the  fountains  of  Juftice  more  than 
many  particular  Injuries  pafled  over  by  conni- 
vance. 

^ui  Juhtrahit  aliquid  a patre  et  a matre.^  et  dicit 
hoc  non  ejfe  peccatum.,  particeps  eJi  homicidii.  Here 
IS  noted,  that  whereas  men  in  wronging  their  beft 
fiiends  ule  to  extenuate  their  fault,  as  if  they  might 
prefume  or  be  bold  upon  them,  it  doth  contrari- 
wife  indeed  aggravate  their  fault,  and  turneth  it 
from  Injury  to  impiety. 

Noh  eJfe  amicus  homini  iracundo.,  nec  amhulato 
cum  homine  furiojo.  Here  caution  is  given,  that  in 
the  eledlion  of  our  friends  we  do  principally  avoid 
thofe  which  are  impatient,  as  thofe  that  will  efpoufe 
us  to  many  fadtions  and  quarrels. 

^i  conturbat  domum  fuam.^  pojfidehit  ventu?n. 
Here  is  noted,  that  in  domeftical  feparations  and 
breaches  men  do  promife  to  themfelves  quieting  of 
their  mind  and  contentment;  but  ftill  they  are 
deceived  of  their  expedlation,  and  it  turneth  to 
wind. 

Filius  fapiens  leetificat  patrem  : jilius  vero  Jiul- 
tus  mceJHtia  eji  matri  fua.  Here  is  diftinguifhed, 
that  fathers  have  moft  comfort  of  the  good  proof 
of  their  fons ; but  mothers  have  moft  difcomfort 
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of  their  ill  proof,  becaufe  women  have  little  dif- 
cerning  of  virtue,  but  of  fortune. 

celat  deliSium.,  quark  amtckiam ; fed  qui 
altero  fermone  repetk.,feparat  foederatos.  Here  cau- 
tion is  given,  that  reconcilement  is  better  managed 
by  an  Amnejly.^  and  paffing  over  that  which  is  paft, 
than  by  Apologies  and  excufations. 

In  Omni  opere  bono  erit  ahundantia ; ubl  autem 
verba  funt  plurima.^  ibi  frequenter  egefas.  Here 
is  noted,  that  words  and  difcourfe  abound  moft 
where  there  is  idlenefs  and  want.  ^ 

Primus  in  fua  caufa  jujius;  fed  venit  altera  pars., 
et  mquirit  in  eum.  Here  is  obferved,  that  in  all 
caufes  the  firft  tale  poflefleth  much  ; in  fuch  fort, 
that  the  prejudice  thereby  wrought  will  be  hardly 
removed,  except  fome  abufe  or  falfity  in  the  In- 
formation be  detedfed. 

Verba  bilinguis  quaf  fmplicia^  et  ipfa  perve- 
niunt  ad  mteriora  ventris.  Here  is  diftinguilhed, 
that  flattery  and  infmuation,  which  feemeth  fet 
and  artificial,  finketh  not  far;  but  that  entereth 
deep  which  hath  ftiew  of  nature,  liberty,  and  fim- 
plicity. 

^ui  erudit  deriforem.,  ipfe  fbi  injuriam  facit ; et 
qui  arguit  Impium.^  cibi  maculam  generat.  Here 
caution  is  given  how  we  tender  reprehenfion  to 
arrogant  and  fcornful  natures,  whofe  manner  is 
to  efl:eem  it  for  contumely,  and  accordingly,  to  re- 
turn it. 

Da  fapienti  occafonem^  et  addetur  ei  fapientia . 
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Here  is  diftinguiflied  the  wifdom  brought  into  ha- 
bit, and  that  which  is  but  verbal,  and  fwimming 
only  in  conceit;  for  the  one  upon  occafion  pre- 
fented  is  quickened  and  redoubled,  the  other  is 
amazed  and  confufed. 

^uomodo  in  aquis  refplendent  vultus  profpicien- 
tium.^fic  corda  hominum  manifejia  funt  prudentibus. 
Here  the  mind  of  a wife  man  is  compared  to  a 
glafs,  wherein  the  Images  of  all  diverfity  of  Na- 
tures and  Cuftoms  are  reprefented  ; from  which 
reprefentation  proceedeth  that  application, 

S^ui  fapit,  innumerts  moribus  aptus  erit. 

Thus  have  1 ftaid  fomewhat  longer  upon  thefe 
fentences  politic  of  Solomon  than  is  agreeable  to  the. 
proportion  of  an  example ; led  with  a defire  to 
give  authority  to  this  part  of  knowledge,  which  I 
noted  as  deficient,  by  fo  excellent  a precedent;  and 
have  alfo  attended  them  with  brief  obfervations, 
fuch  as  to  my  underftanding  ojffer  no  violence  to 
the  fenfe,  though  I know  they  may  be  applied  to  a 
more  divine  ufe : but  it  is  allowed,  even  in  divi- 
nity, that  fome  interpretations,  yea,  and  fome  writ- 
ings, have  more  of  the  Eagle  than  others  ; but 
taking  them  as  Inftrudlions  for  life,  they  might 
have  received  large  difcourfe,  if  I would  have 
broken  them  and  illuftrated  them  by  deducements 
and  examples. 

Neither  was  this  in  ufe  only  with  the  Hebrews., 
but  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  wifdom  of 
the  more  ancient  Times ; that  as  men  found  out 
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any  obfervation  that  they  thought  was  good  for  life, 
they  would  gather  it,  and  exprefs  it  in  parable,  or 
Aphorifm,  or  fable.  But  for  fables,  they  were 
vicegerents  and  fupplies  where  Examples  failed  : 
now  that  the  times  abound  with  hiftory,  the  aim 
is  better  when  the  mark  is  alive.  And  therefore 
the  form  of  writing  which  of  all  others  is  fitteft 
for  this  variable  argument  of  Negotiation  and  oc- 
cafion  is  that  which  Machiavel  chofe  wifely  and 
aptly  for  Government ; namely.^  dijcourfe  upon  Hif- 
tories  or  Examples:  for  knowledge  drawn  frefbly, 
and  in  our  view,  out  of  particulars,  knoweth  the 
way  beft  to  particulars  again  ; and  it  hath  much 
greater  life  for  pradfice  when  the  difcourfe  attend- 
eth  upon  the  Example,  than  when  the  example 
attendeth  upon  the  difcourfe.  For  this  is  no  point 
of  order,  as  it  feemeth  at  firft,  but  of  fubftance  : 
for  when  the  Example  is  the  ground,  being  fet 
down  in  a hiftory  at  large,  it  is  let  down  with  all 
circumftances,  which  may  fometimes  control  the 
difcourfe  thereupon  made,  and  fometimes  fupply  it 
as  a very  pattern  for  acftion  j whereas  the  Exam- 
ples alleged  for  the  difcourfe’s  fake  are  cited  fuc- 
cindUy,  and  without  particularity,  and  carry  a fer- 
vile  afpedf  toward  the  difcourfe  which  they  are 
brought  in  to  make  good. 

But  this  difference  is  not  amifs  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  hiftory  of  Times  is  the  beft  ground 
for  difcourfe  of  Government,  fuch  as  Machiavel 
handleth,  fo  hiftory  of  Lives  is  the  moft  proper 
for  difcourfe  of  bufinefs,  becaufe  it  is  moft  conver- 
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fant  in  private  A6lions.  Nay,  there  is  a ground 
of  difcourfe  for  this  purpofe  fitter  than  them  both, 
which  is  difcourfe  upon  letters.^  fuch  as  are  wife  and 
weighty,  as  many  are  of  Cicero  ad  Atticum^  and 
others.  For  letters  have  a great  and  more  parti- 
cular reprefentation  of  bufmefs  than  either  Chro- 
nicles or  Lives.  Thus  have  we  fpoken  both  of 
the  matter  and  form  of  this  part  of  Civil  know- 
ledge, touching  Negotiation,  which  we  note  to  be 
deficient. 

But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  part,  which 
differeth  as  much  from  that  whereof  we  have  fpoken 
as  fapere  and  ftbi  Sapere.,  the  one  moving  as  it  were 
to  the  circumference,  the  other  to  the  centre.  ^For 
there  is  a wifdom  of  counfel,  and  again  there  is  a 
wifdom  of  prefling  a man’s  own  fortune ; and  they 
do  fometimes  meet,  and  often  fever;  for  many  are 
wife  in  their  own  ways  that  are  weak  for  govern- 
ment or  Counfel ; like  Ants,  which  are  wife  crea- 
tures for  themfelves,  but  very  hurtful  for  the  gar- 
den. This  wifdom  the  Romans  did  take  much 
knowledge  of : Nam  pol  fapiens.,  faith  the  Comical 
Poet,  fingit  fortunam  fibi;  and  it  grew  to  an  adage, 
Faber  quifque  fortunes  proprice',  and  Livy  attri- 
buteth  it  to  Cato  the  firfl:,  in  hoc  viro  tanta  vis  ani- 
mi  et  ingenii  inerat.,  ut  quocunque  loco  natus  effet.^ 
ftbi  ipfe  fortunam  faliurus  videretur. 

This  conceit  or  pofition,  if  it  be  too  much  de- 
clared and  profeflTed,  hath  been  thought  a thing  im- 
politic and  unlucky,  as  was  obferved  in  Timotheus 
the  Athenian  who  having  done  many  great  fervices 
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to  the  Eftate  in  his  government,  and  giving  an  ac- 
count thereof  to  the  people,  as  the  manner  was, 
did  conclude  every  particular  with  this  Claufe, 
And  in  this  fortune  had  no  part.  And  it  came  fo 
to  pafs  that  he  never  profpered  in  any  thing  he 
took  in  hand  afterwards  : for  this  is  too  high  and 
too  arrogant  favouring  of  that  which  Ezekiel  faith 
of  Pharaoh^  Dicis^  Fluvius  ejl  meus^  et  ego  feci 
memet  ipfum : or  of  that  which  another  Prophet 
fpeaketh,  that  men  offer  Sacrifices  to  their  nets 
and  fhares  j and  that  which  the  Poet  expreffeth, 

Dextra  mihi  Deus,  et  telum  quod  inutile  libro, 

Nunc  adfint ! 

for  thefe  confidences  were  ever  unhallowed,  and 
unbleffed;  and  therefore  thofe  that  were  great  Po- 
liticians indeed  ever  afcribed  their  fuccelfes  to  their 
felicity,  and  not  to  their  fkill  or  virtue.  For  fo 
Sylla  furnamed  himfelf  Felix ^ not  Magnus : fo  Cce- 
far  faid  to  the  Mafter  of  the  ftiip,  Cafarem  portas 
et  fortunam  ejus. 

But  yet  neverthelefs  thefe  Pofitions,  Faber  quif- 
que  fortunes  fuce  : Sapiens  dominahitur  ajlris  : In- 
via  virtuti  nulla  eft  via^  and  the  like,  being  taken 
and  ufed  as  fpurs  to  induftry,  and  not  as  ftirrups 
to  infclency,  rather  for  refolution  than  for  prefump- 
tion  or  outward  declaration,  have  been  ever  thought 
fjund  and  good ; and  are,  no  queftion,  imprinted 
in  the  greateft  minds,  who  are  fo  fenfible  of  this 
opinion,  as  they  can  fcarce  contain  it  within  : as 
we  fee  in  Augufus  Ccefar^  (who  was  rather  diverfe 
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from  his  uncle,  than  inferior  in  virtue,)  how  when 
he  died,  he  defired  his  friends  about  him  to  give 
him  a Plaudit as  if  he  were  confcious  to  himfelf 
that  he  had  played  his  part  well  upon  the  ftage. 
This  part  of  knowledge  we  do  report  alfo  as  defi- 
cient : not  but  that  it  is  pradfifed  too  much,  but  it 
hath  not  been  reduced  to  writing.  And  therefore 
left  it  fhould  feem  to  any  that  it  is  not  comprehen- 
fible  by  Axiom,  it  is  requifite,  as  we  did  in  the 
former,  that  we  fet  down  fome  heads  or  paflages 
of  it. 

Wherein  it  may  appear  at  the  firft  a new  and 
unwonted  Argument  to  teach  men  how  to  raife 
and  make  their  fortune  ; a dodfrine  wherein  every 
man  perchance  will  be  ready  to  yield  himfelf  a diA 
ciple,  till  he  feeth  difficulty : for  fortune  layeth  as 
heavy  impofitions  as  virtue ; and  it  is  as  hard  and 
fevere  a thing  to  be  a true  Politician^  as  to  be 
truly  moral.  But  the  handling  hereof  concerneth 
learning  greatly,  both  in  honour  and  in  fubftance  : 
in  honour,  becaufe  pragmatical  men  may  not  go 
away  with  an  opinion  that  learning  is  like  a Lark, 
that  can  mount,  and  fmg,  and  pleafe  herfelf,  and 
nothing  elfe ; but  may  know  that  fhe  holdeth  as 
well  of  the  Hawk,  that  can  foar  aloft,  and  can  alfo 
defcend  and  ftrike  upon  the  prey : in  fubftance, 
becaufe  it  is  the  perfect  law  of  inquiry  of  truth, 
that  nothing  he  in  the  globe  of  matter.^  which  Jhould  ~ 
not  be  Ukewife  in  the  globe  of  Cryfal^  or  Form;  that 
is,  that  there  be  not  any  thing  in  being  and  adfion, 
which  fhould  not  be  drawn  and  colledfed  into  con- 
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templation  and  doctrine.  Neither  doth  learning 
admire  or  efteem  of  this  Architedfure  of  fortune, 
otherwife  than  as  of  an  inferior  work ; for  no  man’s 
fortune  can  be  an  end  worthy  of  his  being ; and 
many  times  the  worthieft  men  do  abandon  their 
fortune  willingly  for  better  refpedls  : but  neverthe- 
lefs  fortune,  as  an  organ  of v irtue  and  merit,  de- 
ferveth  the  confideration. 

Firft  therefore  the  precept  which  I conceive  to 
be  moft  fummary  towards  the  prevailing  in  for- 
tune, is  to  obtain  that  window  which  Momus  did 
require ; who  feeing  in  the  frame  of  man’s  heart 
fuch  angles  and  recelTes,  found  fault  that  there  was 
not  a window  to  look  into  them ; that  is,  to  pro- 
cure good  informations  of  particulars  touching  per- 
fons,  their  natures,  their  defires  and  ends,  their 
cuftoms  and  fafhions,  their  helps  and  advantages, 
and  whereby  they  chiefly  ftand  : fo  again  their 
weaknelTes  and  difadvantages,  and  where  they  lie 
moft  open  and  obnoxious ; their  friends,  fadions, 
and  dependencies ; and  again  their  oppofites,  en- 
viers,  competitors,  their  moods  and  times.  Sola  viri 
molles  aditus  et  tempora  noras ; their  principles, 
rules,  and  obfervations,  and  the  like  : and  this  not 
only  of  perfons,  but  of  adfions  ; what  are  on  foot 
from  time  to  time,  and  how  they  are  condudfed, 
favoured,  oppofed,  and  how  they  import,  and  the 
like.  For  the  knowledge  of  prefent  Adtions  is  not 
only  material  in  itfelf,  but  without  it  alfo  the  know- 
ledge of  perfons  is  very  erroneous ; for  men  change 
with  the  adfions ; and  whilft  they  are  in  purfuit 
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they  are  one,  and  when  they  return  to  their  Na- 
ture they  are  another.  Thefe  Informations  of  par- 
ticulars, touching  perfons  and  adlions,  are  as  the 
minor  propofitions  in  every  adfive  fyllogifm  ; for 
no  excellency  of  obfervations,  which  are  as  the 
major  propofitions,  can  fuffice  to  ground  a con- 
clufion,  if  there  be  error  and  miftaking  in  the 
minors. 

That  this  knowledge  is  poffible,  Solomon  is  our 
furety ; who  faith,  Confilium  in  corde  viri  tanquam 
aqua  profunda ; fed  vir  prudens  exhauriet  illud. 
And  although  the  knowledge  itfelf  falleth  not  un- 
der precept,  becaufe  it  is  of  Individuals,  yet  the 
inftrudlions  for  the  obtaining  of  it  may. 

We  will  begin  therefore  with  this  precept,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the  Sinews  of 
wifdom  are  flownefs  of  belief  and  diftrufl ; that 
more  truft  be  given  to  Countenances  and  Deeds 
than  to  words : and  in  words  rather  to  fudden  paf- 
fages  and  furprifed  words  than  to  fet  and  purpofed 
words.  Neither  let  that  be  feared  which  is.  faid, 
fronti  nulla  fides:  which  is  meant  of  a general  out- 
ward behaviour,  and  not  of  the  private  and  fubtile 
motions  and  labours  of  the  countenance  and  gef- 
ture  ; which  as  ^ Cicero  elegantly  faith,  is  Animi 
fanua.,  the  gate  of  the  Mind.  None  more  clofe 
than  Tiberius.^  and  yet  Tacitus  faith  of  Gallus.,  Ete- 
nim  vultu  offenfionem  conjeSlaverat.  So  again,  not- 
ing the  differing  Charadler  and  manner  of  his  com- 
mending Germanicus  and  Drufus  in  the  Senate.,  he 
faith,  touching  his  fafhion  wherein  he  carried  his 
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{peech  of  GermanicuSj  thus ; Magis  in  fpeciem 
adornatis  verbis.^  quam  ut  penitus  fentire  credere- 
tur : but  oi  Drufm  thus;  Paucioribus^fed  inten- 
tior.^  et  fida  oratione:  and  in  another  place,  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  charadfer  of  fpeech,  when  he  did  any 
thing  that  was  gracious  and  popular,  he  faith,  that 
in  other  things  he  was  velut  eludiantium  verborum;^ 
but  then  again,  Solutius  vero  loquebatur  quando  fub- 
veniret.  So  that  there  is  no  fuch  artificer  of  diffi- 
mulation,  nor  no  fuch  commanded  countenance, 
vultus  jujfus.^  that  can  fever  from  a feigned  tale 
fome  of  thefe  fafhions,  either  a more  flight  and 
carelefs  fafhion,  or  more  fet  and  formal,  or  more 
tedious  and  wandering,  or  coming  from  a man  more 
drily  and  hardly. 

Neither  are  Deeds  fuch  alTured  pledges,  as  that 
they  may  be  trufled  without  a judicious  confi- 
deration  of  their  magnitude  and  nature  ; Fraus 
fibi  in  parvis  fidem  prajiruit.^  ut  rnajore  emolu- 
mento  fallat : and  the  Italian  thinketh  himfelf  upon 
the  point  to  be  bought  and  fold,  when  he  is  better 
ufed  than  he  was  wont  to  be,  without  manifefl: 
caufe.  For  fmall  favours,  they  do  but  lull  men 
afleep,  both  as  to  Caution  and  as  to  Indujiry;  and 
are,  as  Detnojihenes  calleth  them,  Alimenta  focor- 
dice.  So  again  we  fee  how  falfe  the  nature  of  fome 
deeds  are,  in  that  particular  which  Mutianus  prac- 
tifed  upon  Antonius  Primus.^  upon  that  hollow  and 
unfaithful  reconcilement  which  was  made  between 
them ; whereupon  Mutianus  advanced  many  of 
the  friends  of  Antonius:  Simul  amicis  ejus  prcefec- 
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turas  et  tribunatus  largitur : wherein,  under  pre- 
tence to  ftrengthen  him,  he  did  defolate  him,  and 
won  from  him  his  dependences. 

As  for  Words.,  though  they  be  like  waters  to 
Phyficians,  full  of  flattery  and  uncertainty,  yet  they 
are  not  to  be  defpifed,  efpecially  with  the  advan- 
tage of  paflion  and  afFedfion.  For  fo  we  fee  Tibe- 
rius., upon  a flinging  and  incenfing  fpeech  of  Agrip- 
pina., came  a ftep  forth  of  his  diflimulation,  when 
he  faid,  Tou  are  hurt.,  becaufe  you  do  not  reign  ; of 
which  Tacitus  faith.  Audita  hcec  raram  occulti  pec- 
toris vocem  elicuere;  correptarnque  Graco  verfu  ad- 
monuit,,  ideo  Icsdi,  quia  non  regnaret.  And  there- 
fore the  Poet  doth  elegantly  call  pafTions,  tortures, 
that  urge  men  to  confefs  their  fecrets  : 

Vino  tortus  et  ira. 

And  experience  fheweth,  there  are  few  men  fo 
true  to  themfelves  and  fo  fettled,  but  that,  fome- 
times  upon  heat,  fometimes  upon  bravery,  fome- 
times  upon  kindnefs,  fometimes  upon  trouble  of 
mind  and  weaknefs,  they  open  themfelves  \ efpe- 
cially if  they  be  put  to  it  with  a counter-difTimu- 
lation,  according  to  the  proverb  of  Spain.,  Di 
mentira,  y facaras  verdad  {Tell  a lie  and  find  a 
truth  ). 

As  for  the  knowing  of  men,  which  is  at  fecond 
hand  from  Reports  ; men’s  weaknefTes  and  faults 
are  belt  known  from  their  Enemies,  their  virtues 
and  abilities  from  their  friends,  their  cuftoms  and 
Times  from  their  fervants,  their  conceits  and  opi- 
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nions  from  their  familiar  friends,  with  whom  they 
difcourfe  moft.  General  fame  is  light,  and  the 
opinions  conceived  by  fuperiors  or  equals  are  de- 
ceitful; for  to  fuch,  men  are  more.malked:  Verior 
fama  e domejiicis  emanat. 

But  the  foundeft  difclofing  and  expounding  of 
men  is  by  their  natures  and  ends,  wherein  the 
weakeft  fort  of  men  are  beft  interpreted  by  their 
Natures,  and  the  wifeft  by  their  ends.  For  it  was 
both  pleafantly  and  wifely  faid,  though  I think  very 
untruly,  by  a Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  returning  from 
a certain  Nation  where  he  ferved  as  Lieger  •,  whofe 
opinion  being  afked  touching  the  appointment  of 
one  to  go  in  his  place,  he  wifhed  that  in  any  cafe 
they  did  not  fend  one  that  was  too  wife  ; becaufe 
no  very  wife  man  would  ever  imagine  what  they 
in  that  country  were  like  to  do.  And  certainly  it 
is  an  error  frequent  for  men  to  {hoot  over,  and  to 
fuppofe  deeper  ends,  and  more  compafs-reaches 
than  are : the  Italian  proverb  being  elegant,  and 
for  the  moft  part  true  ; 

Di  danari,  di  fenno,  e di  fede, 

C'e  ne  manco  che  non  credi. 

(There  is  commonly  lefs  money,  lefs  wifdom,  and 
lefs  good  faith  than  men  do  account  upon.) 

But  Princes,  upon  a far  other  reafon,  are  beft 
interpreted  by  their  natures,  and  private  perfons  by 
their  ends  ; for  Princes  being  at  the  top  of  human 
defires,  they  have  for  the  moft  part  no  particular 
ends  whereto  they  afpire,  by  diftance  from  which 
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a man  might  take  meafure  and  fcale  of  the  reft  of 
their  adfions  and  deft  res ; which  is  one  of  the 
caufes  tliat  maketh  their  hearts  more  infcrutable. 
Neither  is  it  fufficient  to  inform  ourfelves  in  men’s 
ends  and  natures,  of  the  variety  of  them  only,  but 
alfo  of  the  predominancy,  what  humour  reigneth 
moft,  and  what  end  is  principally  fought.  For  fo 
wef  ee,  when  Tigellinus  faw  himfelf  outftripped  by 
P etronius  Turpilianus  in  Nero’s  humours  of  plea- 
fures,  Metus  ejus  rimatur  (he  wrought  upon  Nero’s 
fears),  whereby  he  brake  the  other’s  neck. 

But  to  all  this  part  of  Inquiry  the  moft  compen- 
dious way  refteth  in  three  things  : the  firft,  to  have 
general  acquaintance  and  inwardnefs  with  thofe 
which  have  general  acquaintance  and  look  moft 
into  the  world  ; and  efpecially  according  to  the  di- 
verfity  of  Bufinefs,  and  the  diverfity  of  perfons,  to 
have  privacy  and  converfation  with  fome  one  friend, 
at  leaft,  which  is  perfedl  and  well  intelligenced  in 
every  feveral  kind.  The  fecond  is,  to  keep  a good 
mediocrity  in  liberty  of  fpeech  and  fecrecy ; in  moft 
things  liberty : fecrecy  where  it  importeth  ; for  li- 
berty of  fpeech  inviteth  and  provoketh  liberty  to  be 
ufed  again,  and  fo  bringeth  much  to  a man’s  know- 
ledge ; and  fecrecy,  on  the  other  fide,  induceth  truft 
and  inwardnefs.  The  laft  is,  the  reducing  of  a 
man’s  felf  to  this  watchful  and  ferene  habit,  as  to 
make  account  and  purpofe,  in  every  conference  and 
adfion,  as  well  to  obferve  as  to  aft.  For  as  Epic- 
tetus would  have  a Philofopher  in  every  particular 
aftion  to  fay  to  himfelf,  Et  hoc  volo.^  et  etia?n  injii- 
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tutum  fervare fo  a politic  man  in  every  thing 
fhoLild  fay  to  himfelf,  Et  hoc  volo.,  ac  etiam  aliquid 
addifcere.  I have  ftayed  the  longer  upon  this  pre- 
cept of  obtaining  good  information,  becaufe  it  is  a 
main  part  by  itfelf,  which  anfwereth  to  all  the  reft. 
But,  above  all  things.  Caution  muft  be  taken  that 
men  have  a good  ftay  and  hold  of  themfelves,  and 
that  this  much  knowledg-e  do  not  draw  on  much 
meddling ; for  nothing  is  more  unfortunate  than 
light  and  rafti  intermeddling  in  many  matters.  So 
that  this  variety  of  knowledge  tendeth  in  conclu- 
fion  but  only  to  this,  to  make  a better  and  freer 
choice  of  thofe  adlions  which  may  concern  us,  and 
to  condudf  them  with  the  lefs  error  and  the  more 
dexterity. 

The  fecond  precept  concerning  this  knowledge 
is,  for  men  to  take  good  information  touching  their 
own  perfon,  and  well  to  underftand  themfelves  : 
knowing  that,  as  St.  James  faith,  though  men  look 
oft  in  a glafs,  yet  they  do  fuddenly  forget  them- 
felves ; wherein  as  the  divine  glafs  is  the  word  of 
God,  fo  the  politic  glafs  is  the  ftate  of  the  world, 
or  times  wherein  we  live,  in  the  which  we  are  to 
behold  ourfelves. 

For  men  ought  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  their 
own  abilities  and  virtues;  and  again  of  their  wants 
and  impediments;  accounting  thefe  with  the  moft, 
and  thofe  other  with  the  leaft ; and  from  this  view 
and  examination  to  frame  the  confiderations  fol- 
lowing. 

Firft,  to  confider  how  the  conftitution  of  their 
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nature  forteth  with  the  general  ftate  of  the  times ; 
which  if  they  find 'agreeable  and  fit,  then  in  all 
things  to  give  themfelves  more  fcope  and  liberty ; 
but  if  differing  and  difTonant,  then  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  life  to  be  more  clofe,  retired,  and 
referved  : as  we  fee  in  Tiberius.^  who  was  never 
feen  at  a play,  and  came  not  into  the  Senate  in 
twelve  of  his  laff  years ; whereas  Augujlus  Cajar 
lived  ever  in  men’s  eyes,  which  Tacitus  obferveth. 
Aha  Tiberio  morum  via. 

Secondly,  to  confider  how  their  Nature  forteth 
with  profeffions  and  courfes  of  life,  and  accordingly 
to  make  eledfion,  if  they  be  free  ; and,  if  engaged, 
to  make  the  departure  at  the  firft  opportunity : as 
we  fee  was  done  by  Duke  Valentine.^  that  was  de- 
figned  by  his  father  to  a facerdotal  profeflion,  but 
quitted  it  foon  after  in  regard  of  his  parts  and  incli- 
nation ; being  fuch,  neverthelefs,  as  a man  cannot 
tell  well  whether  they  were  worfe  for  a Prince  or 
for  a Prieft. 

Thirdly,  to  confider  how  they  fort  with  thofe 
whom  they  are  like  to  have  Competitors  and  Con- 
currents ; and  to  take  that  courfe  wherein  there  is 
moft  folitude,  and  themfelves  like  to  be  mofl  emi- 
nent : as  ‘Julius  Ccefar  did,  who  at  firft  was  an 
Orator  or  Pleader ; but  when  he  faw  the  excel- 
lency of  Cicero.^  Hortenfius.,  Catulus.^  and  others, 
for  eloquence,  and  faw  there  was  no  man  of  repu- 
tation for  the  wars  but  Pompeius.^  upon  whom  the 
State  was  forced  to  rely,  he  forfook  his  courfe  be- 
gun toward  a civil  and  popular  greatnefs,  and  tranf- 
fcrred  his  defigns  to  a martial  greatnefs. 
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Fourthly,  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  and  de- 
pendences, to  proceed  according  to  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  their  own  nature  : as  we  may  fee  in  Cafar; 
all  whofe  friends  and  followers  were  men  adlive 
and  efFedfual,  but  not  folemn,  or  of  reputation. 

Fifthly,  to  take  fpecial  heed  how  they  guide 
themfelves  by  examples,  in  thinking  they  can  do 
as  they  fee  others  do ; whereas  perhaps  their  na- 
tures and  carriages  are  far  differing.  In  which 
Error  it  feemeth  Pompey  was,  of  whom  Cicero 
faith,  that  he  was  wont  often  to  fay,  Sylla  potuit^ 
ego  non  potero  f Wherein  he  was  much  abufed,  the 
natures  and  proceedings  of  himfelf  and  his  example 
being  the  unlikeft  in  the  world ; the  one  being 
fierce,  violent,  and  preffing  the  fadf ; the  other  fo- 
lemn, and  full  of  Majefty  and  circumftance,  and 
therefore  the  lefs  cffedfual. 

But  this  precept  touching  the  politic  knowledge 
of  ourfelves,  hath  many  other  branches,  where- 
upon we  cannot  infift. 

Next  to  the  well  underftanding  and  difcerning 
of  a man’s  felf,  there  followeth  the  well  opening 
and  revealing  a man’s  felf  j wherein  we  fee  nothing 
more  ufual  than  for  the  more  able  man  to  make 
the  lefs  fhew.  For  there  is  a great  advantage  in 
the  well  fetting  forth  of  a man’s  virtues,  fortunes, 
merits ; and  again,  in  the  artificial  covering  of  a 
man’s  weakneffes,  defedls,  difgraces  ; flaying  upon 
the  one,  Aiding  from  the  other  ; cherifhing  the  one 
by  circumflances,  gracing  the  other  by  expofition, 
and  the  like ; wherein  we  fee  what  Tacitus  faith 
of  Mutianus^  who  was  thegreateft:  politician  of  his 
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time,  Omnium  qucs  dixerat  feceratque  arte  quada?n 
ojientator : which  requireth  indeed  fome  art,  left 
it  turn  tedious  and  arrogant ; but  yet  fo,  as  often- 
tation,  though  it  be  to  the  flrft  degree  of  vanity, 
feemeth  to  me  rather  a vice  in  Manners  than  in 
Policy : for  as  it  is  faid,  Audadter  calumniare.^  fern- 
per  aliquid  haret : fo,  except  it  be  in  a ridiculous 
degree  of  deformity,  Audadter  te  vendita.^  femper 
aliquid  hcsret.  For  it  will  ftick  with  the  more  ig- 
norant and  inferior  fort  of  men,  though  men  of 
wifdom  and  rank  do  fmile  at  it,  and  defpife  it ; and 
yet  the  authority  won  with  many  doth  countervail 
the  difdain  of  a few.  But  if  it  be  carried  with  de- 
cency and  government,  as  with  a natural,  pleafant, 
and  ingenious  fafhion ; or  at  times  when  it  is  mixed 
with  fome  peril  and  unfafety,  as  in  Military  per- 
fons  j or  at  times  when  others  are  moft  envied ; or 
with  eafy  and  carelefs  paflage  to  it  and  from  it, 
without  dwelling  too  long,  or  being  too  ferious;  or 
with  an  equal  freedom  of  taxing  a man’s  felf,  as 
well  as  gracing  himfelf ; or  by  occafion  of  repelling 
or  putting  down  others’  injury  or  infolence  ; it 
doth  greatly  add  to  reputation  : and  furely  not  a 
few  folid  natures,  that  want  this  ventofity,  and 
cannot  fail  in  the  height  of  the  winds,  are  not 
without  fome  prejudice  and  difadvantage  by  their 
moderation. 

But  for  fhefe  flouriflies  and  enhancements  of 
virtue,  as  they  are  not  perchance  unneceflary,  fo 
it  is  at  leaft  neceflary  that  virtue  be  not  difvalued 
and  imbafed  under  the  juft  price;  which  is  done 
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in  three  manners ; by  ofFering  and  obtruding  a 
man’s  felf;  wherein  men  think  he  is  rewarded, 
when  he  is  accepted ; by  doing  too  much,  which 
will  not  give  that  which  is  well  done  leave  to  fet- 
tle, and  in  the  end  induceth  fatiety  ; and  by  finding 
too  foon  the  fruit  of  a man’s  virtue,  in  commen- 
dation, applaufe,  honour,  favour  ; wherein  if  a man 
be  pleafed  with  a little,  let  him  hear  what  is  truly 
faid ; Cave  ne  mfuetus  rebus  majoribus  videaris,^  fi 
hac  te  res  parva  ftcuii  ?nagna  deledtat. 

But  the  covering  of  defedfs  is  of  no  lefs  import- 
ance than  the  valuing  of  good  parts  ; which  may 
be  done  likewife  in  three  manners,  by  Caution,,  by 
Colour,,  and  by  Confidence,  Caution  is  when  men 
do  ingenioufly  and  difcreetly  avoid  to  be  put  into 
thofe  things  for  which  they  are  not  proper : 
whereas,  contrariwife-,  bold  and  unquiet  fpirits  will 
thruft  themfelves  into  matters  without  difference, 
and  fo  publifh  and  proclaim  all  their  wants.  Colour 
is,  when  men  make  a way  for  themfelves,  to  have 
a conftrudlion  made  of  their  faults  or  wants,  as 
proceeding  from  a better  caufe,  or  intended  for 
fome  other  purpofe : for  of  the  one  it  is  well  faid, 

Sape  latet  vitium  proximitate  boni, 

and  therefore  whatfoever  want  a man  hath,  he 
muft  fee  that  he  pretend  the  virtue  that  fhadoweth 
it ; as  if  he  be  Dull,,  he  muft  affedl:  Gravity;  if  a 
Coward,  Mildnefs ; and  fo  the  reft  ; for  the  fecond, 
a man  muft  frame  fome  probable  caufe  why  he 
lliould  not  do  his  beft,  and  why  he  fliould  difl'em- 
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ble  his  abilities ; and  for  that  purpofe  muft  ufe  to 
dilTemble  thofe  abilities  which  are  notorious  in 
him,  to  give  colour  that  his  true  wants  are  but  in- 
duftries  and  diffimulations.  For  Confidence.^  it  is 
the  laft  but  fureft  remedy;  namely,  to  deprefs  and 
feem  to  defpife  whatfoever  a man  cannot  attain ; 
obferving  the  good  principle  of  the  Merchants,  who 
endeavour  to  raife  the  price  of  their  own  commo- 
dities, and  to  beat  down  the  price  of  others.  But 
there  is  a confidence  that  pafTeth  this  other;  which 
is,  to  face  out  a man’s  own  defedfs,  in  feeming  to 
conceive  that  he  is  beft  in  thofe  things  wherein  he 
is  failing;  and,  to  help  that  again,  to  feem  on  the 
other  fide  that  he  hath  leaft  opinion  of  himfelf  in 
thofe  things  wherein  he  is  beft  : like  as  we  ftiall 
fee  it  commonly  in  Poets,  that  if  they  fhew  their 
verfes,  and  you  except  to  any,  they  will  fay,  that 
that  line  cojt  them  more  labour  than  any  of  the  ref; 
and  prefently  will  feem  to  difable  and  fufpedl  rather 
fome  other  line.^  which  they  know  well  enough  to 
be  the  beft  in  the  number.  But  above  all,  in  this 
righting  and  helping  of  a man’s  felf  in  his  own  car- 
riage, he  muft  take  heed  he  fhew  not  himfelf  dif- 
mantled,  and  expofed  to  fcorn  and  injury,  by  too 
much  dulcenefs,  goodnefs,  and  facility  of  nature  ; 
but  (hew  fome  fparkles  of  liberty,  fpirit,  and  edge  : 
which  kind  of  fortified  carriage,  with  a ready  ref- 
cuing  of  a man’s  felf  from  fcorns,  is  fometimes  of 
neceflity  impofed  upon  men  by  fomewhat  in  their 
perfon  or  fortune;  but  it  ever  fucceedeth  with  good 
felicity. 
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Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  by  all 
poffible  endeavour  to  frame  the  mind  to  be  pliant 
and  obedient  to  occafion  j for  nothing  hindereth 
men’s  fortunes  fo  much  as  this : Idem  manebat.^ 
neque  idem  decebat.^  men  are  where  they  were, 
when  occafions  turn:  and  therefore  to  Cato.^w\\om 
Livy  maketh  fuch  an  Architedlof  fortune,  he  add- 
eth,  that  he  had  F ’.rfatile  Ingenium.  And  thereof 
it  cometh  that  thefe  grave  folemn  wits,  which  muft 
be  like  themlelves,  and  cannot  make  departures, 
have  more  dignity  than  felicity.  But  in  fome  it 
is  nature  to  be  fomewhat  vicious  and  inwrapped, 
and  not  eafy  to  turn  ; in  fome  it  is  a conceit,  that  is 
almoft  a nature,  which  is,  that  men  can  hardly 
make  themfelves  believe  that  they  ought  to  change  ’ 
their  courfe,  when  they  have  found  good  by  it  in 
former  experience.  For  Machiavel  noted  wifely, 
how  Fabius  Maximus  would  have  been  tempo- 
rizing ftill,  according  to  his  old  bias,  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  war  was  altered  and  required  hot  pur- 
fuit.  In  fome  other  it  is  want  of  point  and 
penetration  in  their  judgment,  that  they  do  not 
dilcern  when  things  have  a period,  but  come  in 
too  late  after  the  occafion  ; as  Demojihenes  com- 
pareth  the  people  of  Athens  to  country  fellows, 
when  they  play  in  a fence  fchool,  that  if  they  have 
a blow,  then  they  remove  their  weapon  to  that 
ward,  and  not  before.  In  fome  other  it  is  a loth- 
nefs  to  lofe  labours  pafled,  and  a conceit  that  they 
can  bring  about  occafions  to  their  ply  j and  yet  in 
the  end,  when  they  fee  no  other  remedy,  then  they 
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come  to  it  with  difadvantage  ; as  Tarquinius.^  that 
gave  for  the  third  part  of  Sibylla’s  books  the  treble 
price,  when  he  might  at  firft  have  had  all  three  for 
the  fimple.  But  from  whatfoever  root  or  caufe 
this  Reftivenefs  of  mind  proceedeth,  it  is  a thing 
moft  prejudicial ; and  nothing  is  more  politic  than 
to  make  the  wheels  of  our  mind  concentric  and 
voluble  with  the  wheels  of  fortune. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge,  which  hath 
fome  affinity  with  that  we  laft  fpake  of,  but  with 
difference,  is  that  which  is  well  expreffed,  Fatis 
accede  Deifque.,  that  men  do  not  only  turn  with  the 
occafions,  but  alfo  run  with  the  occafions,  and  not 
ftrain  their  credit  or  ftrength  to  over  hard  or  ex- 
treme points;  but  choofe  in  their  adfions  that  which 
is  moft  paflable  ; for  this  will  preferve  men  from 
foil,  not  occupy  them  too  much  about  one  matter, 
win  opinion  of  moderation,  pleafe  tbe  moft,  and 
make  a fhew  of  a perpetual  felicity  in  all  they  un- 
dertake ; which  cannot  but  mightily  increafe  re- 
putation. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  feemeth  to  have 
fome  repugnancy  with  the  former  two,  but  not  as 
I underftand  it ; and  it  is  that  which  De?noJihenes 
uttereth  in  high  terms  ; Ft  quemadmodum  receptum 
eji.,  ut  exercitum  ducat  Imperator.,  fic  et  a cordatis 
viris  res  ipfce  ducenda;  ut  qua  ipfis  videntur,  ea 
gerantur,  et  non  ipft  eventus  tantum  perfequi  cogan- 
tur.  For,  if  we  obferve,  we  ftiall  find  two  differ- 
ing kinds' of  fufficiency  in  managing  of  bufinefs  ; 
fome  can  make  ufe  of  occafions  aptly  and  dexter- 
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OLifly,  but  plot  little  fome  can  urge  and  purfue 
theif  own  plots  well,  but  cannot  accommodate  nor 
take  in  ; either  of  which  is  very  imperfedf  without 
the  other. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  is  the  obferving 
a good  mediocrity  in  the  declaring,  or  not  declaring 
a man’s  felf : for  although  depth  of  fecrecy,  and 
making  way,  quails  eji  via  navis  in  Mari.^  (which 
the  French  calleth  Sourdes  Menees.^  when  men  fet 
things  in  work  without  opening  themfelves  at  all,) 
be  fometimes  both  profperous  and  admirable  ; yet 
many  times  Dijfimulatio  errores  parit.^  qui  dijftmu- 
latorem  ipfum  illaqueant;  and  therefore,  we  fee  the 
greatefl:  politicians  have  in  a natural  and  free  man- 
ner profelTed  their  defires,  rather  than  been  re- 
ferved  and  difguifed  in  them  : for  fo  we  fee  that 
Lucius  Sylla  made  a kind  of  profeffion,  that  he 
wijhed  all  men  happy  or  unhappy.^  as  they  Jiood  his 
friends  or  enemies.  So  Ccefar,  when  he  went  firft 
into  Gaul.,  made  no  fcruple  to  profefs  that  he  had 
rather  be  firft  in  a village,  than  fecond  at  Rome.. 
So  again,  as  foon  as  he  had  begun  the  war,  we  fee 
what  Cicero  faith  of  him.  Alter  (meaning  of  Ccefar) 
non  recufat.,  fed  quodammodo  pojiulat.,  ut.,  ut  eft,fic 
appelletur  Tyrannus.  So  we  may  fee  in  a Letter 
of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  that  Augujius  Ccefar,  in  his 
very  entrance  into  affairs,  when  he  was  a darling 
of  the  Senate,  yet  in  his  harangues  to  the  people 
would  fwear.  It  a parentis  honor  es  confequi  liceat, 
which  was  no  lefs  than  the  Tyranny  ; fave  that,  to 
help  it,  he  would  ftretch  forth  his  hand  towards  a 
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Statue  of  Cafar’s  that  was  ere6fed  in  the  place ; 
whereat  many  men  laughed,  and  wondered,  and 
faid.  Is  it  poflible?  or.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like 
to  this  ? and  yet  thought  he  meant  no  hurt ; he 
did  it  fo  handfomely  and  ingenuoufly.  And  all 
thefe  were  profperous : whereas  Pompey,  who 
tended  to  the  fame  end,  but  in  a more  dark  and 
dilTembling  manner,  as  Tacitus  Taith  of  him,  Oc- 
cultior.^  non  melior.^  wherein  Salluji  concurreth,  ore 
probo.,  ammo  inverecundo^  made  it  his  defign,  by  in- 
finite fecret  Engines,  to  caft  the  ftate  into  an  abfo- 
lute  Anarchy  and  confufion,  that  the  ftate  might 
caft  itfelf  into  his  Arms  for  neceflity  and  protedlion, 
and  fo  the  fovereign  power  be  put  upon  him,  and 
he  never  feen  in  it  : and  when  he  had  brought  it, 
as  he  thought,  to  that  point,  when  he  was  chofen 
Conful  alone,  as  never  any  was,  yet  he  could  make^ 
no  great  matter  of  it,  becaufe  men  underftood  him 
not;  but  was  fain, in  the  end, to  go  the  beaten  track 
of  getting  Arms  into  his  hands,  by  colour  of  the 
doubt  of  CafaPs  defigns  ; fo  tedious,  cafual,  and 
unfortunate  are  thefe  deep  diftimulations;  whereof, 
it  feemeth,  Tacitus  made  his  judgment,  that  they 
were  a cunning  of  an  inferior  form  in  regard  of  true 
policy  ; attributing  the  one  to  Augujius.^  the  other 
to  Tiberius;  where,  fpeaking  of  Livia.^  he  faith,  Et 
cum  artibus  mariti  fimulatione  filii  bene  compofita: 
for  furely  the  continual  habit  of  diftimulation  is 
but  a weak  and  fluggifh  cunning,  and  not  greatly 
politic. 

Another  precept  of  this  Architedlure  of  Fortune 
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is,  to  accuftom  our  minds  to  judge  of  the  propor- 
tion or  value  of  things,  as  they  conduce  and  are 
material  to  our  particular  ends  : and  that  to  do 
fubftantially,  and  not  fuperficially.  For  we  fhall 
find  the  Logical  part,  as  I may  term  it,  of  fome 
men’s  minds  good,  but  the  Mathematical  part  erro- 
neous 5 that  is,  they  can  well  judge  of  confe- 
quences,  but  not  of  proportions  and  comparifons, 
preferring  things  of  ftiew  and  fenfe  before  things 
of  fubftance  and  eftedf.  So  fome  fall  in  love  with 
accefs  to  Princes,  others  with  popular  fame  and 
applaufe,  fuppofing  they  are  things  of  great  pur- 
chafe  : when  in  many  Cafes  they  are  but  matters 
of  Envy,  peril,  and  Impediment. 

So  fome  meafure  things  according  to  the  labour 
and  difficulty,  or  affiduity,  which  are  fpent  about 
them ; and  think,  if  they  be  ever  moving,  that  they 
muft  needs  advance  and  proceed  ; as  Cafar  faith 
in  a defpifing  manner  of  Cato  the  fecond,  when  he 
defcribeth  how  laborious  and  indefatigable  he  was 
to  no  great  purpofe;  Hac  omnia  magno Jludio  age- 
hat.  So  in  moll:  things  men  are  ready  to  abufe 
themfelves  in  thinking  the  greateft  means  to  be 
beft,  when  it  ftiould  be  the  Fitted:. 

As  for  the  true  marlhalling  of  men’s  purfuits 
towards  their  fortune,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  ma- 
terial, I hold  them  to  ftand  thus : firft  the  amend- 
ment of  their  own  Minds ; for  the  Remove  of  the 
Impediments  of  the  mind  will  fooner  clear  the 
pafiages  of  fortune,  than  the  obtaining  fortune 
will  remove  the  Impediments  of  the  mind.  In  the 
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fecond  place  I fet  down  wealth  and  means;  which 
I know  moft  men  would  have  placed  firft,  becaufe 
of  the  general  ufe  which  it  beareth  towards  all  va- 
riety of  occafions : but  that  opinion  I may  condemn 
with  like  reafon  as  Machiavel  doth  that  other,  that 
moneys  were  the  finews  of  the  wars ; whereas, 
faith  he,  the  true  finews  of  the  wars  are  the  finews 
of  men’s  Arms,  that  is,  a valiant,  populous,  and 
Military  Nation  : and  he  voucheth  aptly  the  au- 
thority of  Solon.,  who,  when  Crcefus  fhewed  him 
his  treafury  of  gold,  faid  to  him,  that  if  another 
came  that  had  better  Iron,  he  would  be  Mafter  of 
his  Gold.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  truly  af- 
firmed, that  it  is  not  moneys  that  are  the  finews  of 
fortune,  but  it  is  the  finews  and  fteel  of  men’s 
Minds,  Wit,  Courage,  Audacity,  Refolution, 
Temper,  Induftry,  and  the  like.  In  the  thirds 
place  I fet  down  Reputation,  becaufe  of  the  pe- 
remptory Tides  and  Currents  it  hath  ; which,  if 
they  be  not  taken  in  their  due  time,  are  feldom  re- 
covered, it  being  extreme  hard  to  play  an  after 
game  of  reputation.  And  laftly,  I place  honour, 
which  is  more  eafily  won  by  any  of  the  other 
three,  much  more  by  all,  than  any  of  them  can  be 
purchafed  by  honour.  To  conclude  this  precept, 
as  there  is  order  and  priority  in  Matter,  fo  is  there 
in  Time,  the  prepofterous  placing  whereof  is  one 
of  the  commoneft  Errors  : while  men  fly  to  their 
ends  when  they  fhould  intend  their  beginnings, 
and  do  not  take  things  in  order  of  time  as  they 
come  on,  but  marfhal  them  according  to  greatnefs. 
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and  not  according  to  inftance ; not  obferving  the 
good  precept,  ^uod  nunc  injiat  agamus. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  not  to 
embrace  any  matters  which  do  occupy  too  great  a 
quantity  of  time,  but  to  have  that  founding  in  a 
man’s  ears,  Scd  fugit  interea.^  irreparabile 

tempus : and  that  is  the  caufe  why  thofe  which 
take  their  courfe  of  rifing  by  profeffions  of  Bur- 
den, as  Lawyers,  Orators,  painful  Divines,  and  the 
like,  are  not  commonly  fo  politic  for  their  own 
fortunes,  otherwife  than  in  their  ordinary  way,  be- 
caufe  they  want  time  to  learn  particulars,  to  wait 
occafions,  and  to  devife  plots. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  imitate 
nature,  which  doth  nothing  in  vain  5 which  furely 
a man  may  do  if  he  do  well  interlace  his  buhnefs, 
and  bend  not  his  mind  too  much  upon  that  which 
he  principally  intendeth.  For  a man  ought  in 
every  particular  adlion  fo  to  carry  the  motions  of 
his  mind,  and  fo  to  have  one  thing  under  another, 
as  if  he  cannot  have  that  he  feeketh  in  the  beft 
degree,  yet  to  have  it  in  a fecond,  or  fo  in  a third  j 
and  if  he  can  have  no  part  of  that  which  he  pur- 
pofed,  yet  to  turn  the  ufe  of  it  to  fomewhat  elfe ; 
and  if  he  cannot  make  any  thing  of  it  for  the  pre- 
fent,  yet  to  make  it  as  a feed  of  fomewhat  in  time 
to  come  ; and  if  he  can  contrive  no  effedf  or  fub- 
ftance  from  it,  yet  to  win  fome  good  opinion  by 
it,  or  the  like.  So  that  he  Ihould  exadt  account 
of  himfelf  of  every  adbion,  to  reap  fomewhat,  and 
not  to  ftand  amazed  and  confufed  if  he  fail  of  that 
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he  chiefly  meant : for  nothing  is  more  impolitic 
than  to  mind  aftions  wholly  one  by  one  ; for  he 
that  doth  fo,  lofeth  infinite  occafions  which  inter- 
vene, and  are  many  times  more  proper  and  propi- 
tious for  fomewhat  that  he  fhall  need  afterwards, 
than  for  that  which  he  urgeth  for  the  prefent;  and 
therefore  men  muft  be  perfedf  in  that  rule,  Hac 
oportet  facere.^  et  ilia  non  omittere. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to  en- 
gage a man’s  felf  peremptorily  in  any  thing,  though 
it  feem  not  liable  to  accident ; but  ever  to  have  a 
window  to  fly  out  at,  or  a way  to  retire  : following 
the  wifdom  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the  two  frogs, 
which  confulted  when  their  plafh  was  dry  whither 
they  fhould  go ; and  the  one  moved  to  go  down  into 
a pit,  becaufe  it  was  not  likely  the  water  would  dry 
there  ; but  the  other  anfwered.  True.,  but  if  it  do, 
how  Jhall  we  get  out  again  ? 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  that  an- 
cient precept  of  Bias,  conftrued  not  to  any  point 
of  perfidioufnefs,  but  only  to  caution  and  modera- 
tion. Et  ama  tanquam  inimicus  futurus,  et  odi 
tanquam  amaturus  ; for  it  utterly  betrayeth  all  uti- 
lity for  men  to  embark  themfelves  too  far  in  un- 
fortunate friendflhips,  troublefome  fpleens,  and 
childifh  and  humorous  envies  or  emulations. 

But  I continue  this  beyond  the  meafure  of  an 
example ; led,  becaufe  I would  not  have  fuch 
knowledges,  which  I note  as  deficient,  to  be  thought 
things  Imaginative  or  in  the  air,  or  an  obfervation 
or  two  much  made  of,  but  things  of  bulk  and  mafs. 
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whereof  an  end  is  hardlier  made  than  a beginning. 

It  muft  be  likewife  conceived,  that  in  thefe  points 
which  I mention  and  fet  down,  they  are  far  from 
complete  tradlates  of  them,  but  only  as  fmall 
pieces  for  patterns.  And  laftly,  no  man,  I fup- 
pofe,  will  think  that  I mean  fortunes  are  not  ob- 
tained without  all  this  ado  ; for  I know  they  come 
tumbling  into  fome  men’s  laps  \ and  a number  ob- 
tain good  fortunes  by  diligence  in  a plain  way,  lit- 
tle intermeddling,  and  keeping  themfelves  from 
grofs  errors. 

But  as  Cicero,  when  he  fetteth  down  an  Idea  of 
a perfea  Orator,  doth  not  mean  that  every  pleader 
{hould  be  fuch ; and  fo  likewife,  when  a Prince  or 
a Courtier  hath  been  defcribed  by  fuch  as  have 
handled  thofe  fubje^s,  the  mould  hath  ufed  to  be 
made  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  Art,  and 
not  according  to  common  praCtice : fo  I under- 
ftand  it,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  defcription 
of  a Politic  man,  I mean  politic  for  his  own  for- 
tune. 

But  it  muft  be  remembered  all  this  while,  that 
the  precepts  which  we  have  fet  down  are  of  that 
kind  which  may  be  counted  and  called  Bones  Ar- 
tes.  As  for  evil  arts,  if  a man  would  fet  down  for 
himfelf  that  principle  of  Machiavel,  that  a man 
feek  not  to  attain  virtue  itfelf,  but  the  appearance 
only  thereof',  becaufe  the  credit  of  virtue  is  a help, 
but  the  ufe  of  it  is  cumber : or  that  other  of  his 
principles,  that  he  prefuppofe,  that  men  are  not  fitly 
to  be  wrought  otherwife  but  by  fear’,  and  therefore 
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that  he  feek  to  have  every  man  obnoxious.,  low.,  and 
injirait,  which  the  Italians  z-A\  feminar /pine,  to 
fow  thorns;  or  that  other  principle,  contained. in 
^ the  verfe  which  Cicero  citeth,  Cadant  amici,  dum~ 
rnodo  Inimici  intercidant,  as  the  Triumvirs,  which 
fold,  every  one  to  other,  the  lives  of  their  friends 
for  the  deaths  of  their  enemies:  or  that  other  pro- 
teftation  of  Z.  Catilina,  to  fet  on  fire  and  trouble 
ftates,  to  the  end  to  fifb  in  droumy  waters,  and  to 
unwrap  their  fortunes.  Ego  fi  quid  in  fort  unis  meis 
excitatum  fit  incendium,  id  non  aqua,  fed  ruina  ref- 
tinpiam:  or  that  other  principle  of  Lyfander,  that 
children  are  to  he  deceived  with  comfits,  and  men 
with  oaths:  and  the  like  evil  and  corrupt  pofitions, 
whereof,  as  in  all  things,  there  are  more  in  num- 
ber than  of  the  good  : certainly  with  thefe  difpen- 
fations  from  the  laws  of  charity  and  integrity,  the 
prelling  of  a man  s fortune  may  be  more  hafty  and 
compendious.  But  it  is  in  life  as  it  is  in  ways,  the 
fhorteft  way  is  commonly  the  fouleft,  and  furely 
the  fairer  way  is  not  much  about. 

But  men,  if  they  be  in  their  own  pov/er,  and  do 
bear  and  fuftain  themfelves,  and  be  not  carried 
away  with  a whirlwind  or  tempeft  of  ambition, 
ought,  in  the  purfuit  of  their  own  fortune,  to  fet 
before  their  eyes  not  only  that  general  Map  of  the 
world,  that  all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation  of 
fpirit,  but  many  other  more  particular  Cards  and 
directions  : chiefly  that,— that  Being  without  well- 
being, is  a curfe, — and  the  greater  being  the  greater 
curie ; and  that  all  virtue  is  moft  rewarded,  and  all 
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wickednefs  moft  punifhed  in  itfelf;  according  as 
the  Poet  faith  excellently  : 

n>obis,  qua  digna,  n)iri,  pro  laudibus  ijiis 
Praftiia  pojfe  rear  foH'i?  pulcherrima  prtmum 
Dii  morefque  dabunt  njejiri. 

And  fo  of  the  contrary.  And,  fecondly,  they 
ought  to  look  up  to  the  eternal  providence  and  di- 
vine judgment,  which  often  fubverteth  the  wifdom 
of  evil  plots  and  imaginations,  according  to  that 
Scripture,  He  hath  conceived  mijchief.^  and  Jhall 
bring  forth  a vain  thing.  And  although  men 
Ihould  refrain  themfelves  from  injury  and  evil  arts, 
yet  this  inceffant  and  Sabbathlefs  purfuit  of  a man’s 
fortune  leaveth  not  the  tribute  which  we  owe  to 
God  of  our  time  ; who  we  fee  demandeth  a tenth 
of  our  fubftance,  and  a feventh,  which  is  more 
ftri61:,  of  our  time  : and  it  is  to  fmall  purpofe  to 
have  an  erefted  face  towards  heaven,  and  a per- 
petual grovelling  fpirit  upon  earth,  eating  dull,  as 
doth  the  ferpent,  Atque  afjigit  humo  Divince  parti- 
culam  aura.  And  if  any  man  flatter  himfelf  that 
he  will  employ  his  fortune  well,  though  he  fhould 
obtain  it  ill,  as  was  faid  concerning  Augujius  Ca- 
far^  and  after  of  Septimius  Severus.^  that  either  they 
Jhould  never  have  been  born  or  elfe  they  Jhould  never 
have  died.y  they  did  fo  much  milchief  in  the  purfuit 
and  afcent  of  their  greatnefs,  and  fo  much  good 
when  they  were  eftablifhed  ; yet  thefe  compenfa- 
tions  and  fatisfadlions  are  good  to  be  ufed,  but  ne- 
ver good  to  be  purpofed.  And  laftly  it  is  not  amifs 
for  men,  in  their  race,  toward  their  fortune,  to  cool 
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themfelves  a little  with  that  conceit  which  is  ele- 
gantly expreffed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
in  his  inftrudions  to  the  King  his  fon,  That  for- 
tune hath  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a wonian^  that 
if  Jhe  be  too  much  wooed.^  Jhe  is  the  farther  off.  But 
this  lafl:  is  but  a remedy  for  thofe  whofe  Taftes 
are  corrupted  : let  men  rather  build  upon  that  foun- 
dation which  is  as  a corner-ftone  of  Divinity  and 
Philofophy,  wherein  they  join  clofe,  namely,  that 
fame  Primum  qiieerite.  For  Divinity  faith,  Pri- 
mum  quarite  regnum  Dei.^  et  if  a omnia  adjicientur 
vobis : and  Philofophy  faith,  Primum  qucerite  bona 
animi.^  ccstera  aut  aderunt.^  aut  non  oberunt.  And 
although  the  human  foundation  hath  fomewhat  of 
the  fands,  as  we  fee  in  M.  Brutus.^  when  he  brake 
forth  into  that  fpeech, 

’Te  colui,  Firtus,  ut  rem-j  at  tu  nomen  inane  es 

yet  the  divine  foundation  is  upon  the  Rock.  But 
this  may  ferve  for  a Tafte  of  that  knowledge  which 
I noted  as  deficient. 

Concerning  Government,  it  is  a part  of  know- 
ledge fecret  and  retired,  in  both  thefe  refpedfs  in 
which  things  are  deemed  fecret ; for  fome  things 
are  fecret  becaufe  they  are  hard  to  know,  and  fome 
becaufe  they  are  not  fit  to  utter.  We  fee  all  go- 
vernments are  obfcure  and  invifible  : 

Totamque  infufa  per  arfus 

Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  fe  corpore  mifcet. 

Such  is  the  defcription  of  governments.  We  fee 
the  government  of  God  over  the  world  is  hidden, 
inafmuch  as  it  feemeth  to  participate  of  much  irre- 
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gularlty  and  confufion ; the  government  of  the  Soul 
in  moving  the  Body  is  inward  and  profound,  and 
the  paflages  thereof  hardly  to  be  reduced  to  de- 
monftration.  Again,  the  wifdom  of  Antiquity, 
(the  fhadows  whereof  are  in  the  Poets,)  in  the 
defcription  of  tori|ients  and  pains,  next  unto  the 
crime  of  Rebellion,  which  was  the  Giants’  offence, 
doth  deteft  the  offence  of  futility,  as  in  Sifyphus 
and  Tantalus.  But  this  was  meant  of  particulars: 
neverthelefs  even  unto  the  general  rules  and  dif- 
courfes  of  policy  and  government  there  is  due  a 
reverent  and  referved  handling. 

But  contrariwife,  in  the  governors  toward  the 
governed,  all  things  ought  as  far  as  the  frailty  of 
Man  permitteth,  to  be  manifefl  and  revealed.  For 
fo  it  is  expreffed  in  the  Scriptures  touching  the 
government  of  God,  that  this  globe,  which  feemeth 
to  us  a dark  and  fhady  body,  is  in  the  view  of  God 
as  Cryftal : Et  in  confpe£iu  fedls  tanquam  mare 
vitreum  fimile  Cryjiallo.  So  unto  Princes  and 
States,  efpecially  towards  wife  Senates  and  Coun- 
cils, the  natures  and  difpofitions  of  the  people, 
their  conditions  and  neceffities,  their  fadfions  and 
combinations,  their  animofities  and  difcontents, 
ought  to  be,  in  regard  of  the  variety  of  their  Intel- 
ligences, the  wifdom  of  their  obfervations,  and  the 
height  of  their  flation  where  they  keep  Sentinel, 
in  great  part  clear  and  tranfparent.  Wherefore, 
confidering  that  I write  to  a King  that  is  a mafter 
of  this  Science,  and  is  fo  well  affifted,  I think  it 
decent  to  pafs  over  this  part  in  filence,  as  willing 
to  obtain  the  certificate  which  one  of  the  ancient 
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Philofophers  afpired  unto  ; who  being  filent,  when 
others  contended  to  make  demonftratlon  of  their 
abilities  by  fpeech,  defired  it  might  be  certified  for 
his  part,  that  there  was  one  that  knew  how  to  hold 
his  peace. 

Notwithftanding,  for  the  m^re  public  part  of 
Government,  which  is  Laws,  I think  good  to  note 
only  one  deficiency;  which  is,  that  all  thofe  which 
have  written  of  Laws,  have  written  either  as  Phi- 
lofophers or  as  Lawyers,  and  none  as  ftatefmen. 
As  for  the  Philofophers,  they  make  imaginary  Laws 
for  imaginary  commonwealths ; and  their  difcourfes 
are  as  the  ftars,  which  give  little  light,  becaufe  they 
are  fo  high.  For  the  Lawyers,  they  write  accord- 
ing to  the  States  where  they  live,  what  is  received 
Law,  and  not  what  ought  to  be  Law  : for  the  wif- 
dom  of  a Lawmaker  is  one,  and  of  a Lawyer  is 
another.  For  there  are  in  Nature  certain  foun- 
tains of  Juftice,  whence  all  Civil  Laws  are  de- 
rived but  as  ftreams  : and  like  as  waters  do  take 
tindfures  and  taftes  from  the  foils  through  which 
they  run,  fo  do  civil  Laws  vary  according  to  the 
Regions  and  governments  where  they  are  planted, 
though,  they  proceed  from  the  fame  fountains. 
Again,  the  wifdom  of  a Lawmaker  confifteth  not 
only  in  a platform  of  Juftice,  but  in  the  applica- 
tion thereof ; taking  into  confideration  by  what 
means  Laws  may  be  made  certain,  and  what  are 
the  caufes  and  remedies  of  the  doubtfulnefs  and 
incertainty  of  Law;  by  what  means  Laws  may  be 
made  apt  and  eafy  to  be  executed,  and  what  are 
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the  impediments  and  remedies  in  the  execution  of 
laws  ; what  influence  laws  touching  private  right 
of  ALeum  and  Tuum  have  into  the  public  ftate,  and 
how  they  may  be  made  apt  and  agreeable-,  how 
laws  are  to  be  penned  and  delivered.,  whether  in 
Texts  or  in  Adis,  brief  or  large,  with  preambles,  or 
without ; how  they  are  to  be  pruned  and  reformed 
from  time  to  time,  and  what  is  the  beft  means  to 
keep  them  from  being  too  vaf  in  volumes,  or  too 
full  of  multiplicity  and  crojfnefs ; how  they  are  to 
be  expounded,  when  upon  caufes  emergent  and  ju- 
dicially difcuflTed,  and  when  upon  refponfes  and  con- 
ferences touching  general  points  or  queflions  ; how 
they  are  to  be  prejfed,  rigoroufly  or  tenderly;  how 
they  are  to  be  mitigated  by  equity  and  good  con- 
fcience,  and  whether  difcretion  and  ftri£l;  Law  are 
to  be  mingled  in  the  fame  Courts,  or  kept  apart  in 
feveral  Courts;  again,  how  the  pradlice,  profefllon, 
and  erudition  of  Law  is  to  be  cenfured  and  o-o- 

to 

verned  ; and  many  other  points  touching  the  ad- 
miniftration,  and,  as  I may  term  it,  animation  of 
Laws.  Upon  which  I infifl:  the  lefs,  becaufe  I 
purpofe,  if  God  give  me  leave,  (having  begun  a 
work  of  this  Nature  in  Aphorifms,)  to  propound 
it  hereafter,  noting  it  in  the  mean  time  for  deficient. 

And  for  your  Majelfy’s  Laws  of  England,  I 
could  fay  much  of  their  dignity,  and  fomewhat  of 
their  defedf ; but  they  cannot  but  excel  the  civil 
Laws  in  fitnefs  for  the  government : for  the  civil 
Law  was  non  hos  qucefitum  munus  in  ufus ; it  was 
not  made  for  the  Countries  which  it  governeth  : 
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hereof  I ceafe  to  fpeak,  becaufe  I will  not  inter- 
mingle matter  of  A6lion  with  matter  of  general 
Learning. 


HUS  have  I concluded  this  portion  of 
learning  touching  Civil  knowledge-,  and 
with  Civil  knowledge  have  concluded 
Human  Philofophyi  and  with  Human 
Philofophy,  Philofopby  in  General.  And  being 
now  at  fome  paufe,  looking  back  into  that  I have 
pafTed  through,  this  writing  feemeth  to  me,y/  nun- 
quam  fallit  Imago  (as  far  as  a man  can  judge  of 
his  own  work),  not  much  better  than  that  noife  or 
found  which  Muficians  make  while  they  are  tun- 
ing their  Inftruments  ; which  is  nothing  pleafant 
to  hear,  but  yet  is  a caufe  why  the  Mufic  is  fweeter 
afterwards  : fo  have  I been  content  to  tune  the  \ 
Inftruments  of  the  Mufes,  that  they  may  play  that 
have  better  hands.  And  furely,  when  I fet  before 
me  the  condition  of  thefe  times,  in  which  learning 
hath  made  her  third  vifltation  or  circuit  in  all  the 
qualities  thereof — as  the  excellency  and  vivacity  of 
the  wits  of  this  age ; the  noble  helps  and  lights 
which  we  have  by  the  travails  of  ancient  writers  ; 
the  Art  of  Printing,  which  communicateth  Books 
to  men  of  all  fortunes  5 the  opennefs  of  the  world 
by  Navigation,  which  hath  difclofed  multitudes  of 
experiments,  and  a Mafs  of  Natural  Hiftory;  the 
leifure  wherewith  thefe  times  abound,  not  employ- 
ing men  lo  generally  in  civil  bufinels,  as  the  States 
of  Gracia  did,  in  refpea  of  their  popularity,  and 
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the  State  of  Rome^  in  refpeft  of  the  greatnefs  of 
their  Monarchy  ; the  prefent  difpofition  of  thefe 
times  at  this  inftant  to  peace;  the  confumption  of 
all  that  ever  can  be  faid  in  controverfies  of  Reli- 
gion, which  have  fo  much  diverted  men  from  other 
Sciences  ; the  perfection  of  your  Majefty’s  learn- 
ing, which  as  a Phoenix  may  call  whole  vollies  of 
wits  to  follow  you  ; and  the  infeparable  propriety 
of  Time,  which  is  ever  more  and  more  to  difclofe 
truth — I cannot  but  be  raifed  to  this  perfuafion 
that  this  third  period  of  time  will  far  furpafs  that 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Learning ; only  if  men 
will  know  their  own  ftrength,  and  their  own  weak- 
nefs  both  ; and  take  one  from  the  other,  light  of 
invention,  and  not  fire  of  contradiction;  and  efteem 
of  the  Inquifition  of  truth  as  of  an  enterprife,  and 
not  as  of  a quality  or  ornament ; and  employ  wit 
and  magnificence  to  things  of  worth  and  excel- 
lency, and  not  to  things  vulgar  and  of  popular  efi:i- 
mation.  As  for  my  labours,  if  any  man  fhall  pleafe 
himfelf  or  others  in  the  reprehenfion  of  them,  they 
fhall  make  that  ancient  and  patient  requeft,  Ver- 
hera^  fed  audi ; let  men  reprehend  them,  fo  they 
obferve  and  weigh  them  : for  the  Appeal  is  law- 
ful, though  it  may  be  it  fliall  not  be  needful,  from 
the  firit  cogitations  of  men  to  their  fecond,  and 
from  the  nearer  times  to  the  times  farther  ofF. 
Now  let  us  come  to  that  learning,  which  both  the 
former  times  were  not  fo  blefled  as  to  know.  Sa- 
cred and  infpired  Divinity^  the  Sabbath  and  port 
of  all  men’s  labours  and  peregrinations. 
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HE  prerogative  of  God  extendeth  as 
well  to  the  reafon  as  to  the  will  of 
Man ; fo  that  as  we  are  to  obey  his 
Law,  though  we  find  a reludfation  in 
our  will,  fo  we  are  to  believe  his  word,  though  we 
find  a reluctation  in  our  reafon.  For  if  we  believe 
only  that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  fenfe,  we  give 
confent  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  the  Author ; 
which  is  no  more  than  we  would  do  towards  a fuf- 
pedled  and  difcredited  witnefs;  but  that  faith  which 
was  accounted  to  Abraham  for  righteoufiiefs  was 
of  fuch  a point  as  whereat  Sarah  laughed,  who 
therein  was  an  Image  of  Natural  Reafon, 

Howbeit,  if  we  will  truly  confider  it,  more 
worthy  it  is  to  believe  than  to  know  as  we  now 
know.  For  in  knowledge  man’s  mind  fulfereth 
from  fenfe ; but  in  belief  it  fufFereth  from  Spirit, 
fuch  one  as  it  holdeth  for  more  authorifed  than 
itfelf,  and  fo  fufFereth  from  the  worthier  Agent. 
Otherwife  it  is  of  the  ftate  of  man  glorified  ; for 
then  faith  fhall  ceafe,  and  we  fhall  know  as  we 
are  known. 

Wherefore  we  conclude  that  facred  Theology, 
(which  in  our  Idiom  we  call  Divinity,)  is  grounded 
only  upon  the  word  and  oracle  of  God,  and  not 
upon  the  light  of  nature  : for  it  is  written  Cceli 
enarrant  gloriam  Dei;  but  it  is  not  written,  Cceli 
enarrant  voluntatem  Dei:  but  of  that  it  is  faid.  Ad 
legem  et  tejiimonium : fi  non  fecerint  fecundum  ver- 
bum  ijiud.^  ^c.  This  holdeth  not  only  in  thofe 
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points  of  faith  which  concern  the  great  myfteries 
of  the  Deity,  of  the  Creation,  of  the  Redemption, 
but  likewife  thofe  which  concern  the  law  Moral 
truly  interpreted  ; Love  your  Enemies  : do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you;  be  like  to  your  heavenly  Father 
that  fuffereth  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  fuf  and  Un- 
juf.  To  this  it  ought  to  be  applauded,  Nec  vox 
hominem  fonat : it  is  a voice  beyond  the  light  of 
Nature.  So  we  fee  the  heathen  Poets,  when  they 
fall  upon  a libertine  paffion,  do  ftill  expoftulate 
with  laws  and  Moralities,  as  if  they  were  oppofite 
and  malignant  to  Nature;  Et  quod  natura  remit- 
tit.^  invida  fura  negant.  So  faid  Dendamis  the  In- 
dian unto  Alexander' s meflengers.  That  he  had 
heard  fomewhat  of  Pythagoras^  and  fome  other  of 
the  wife  men  of  Grcecia.,  and  that  he  held  them  for 
excellent  Men : hut  that  they  had  a fault.^  which 
was  that  they  had  in  too  great  reverence  and  vene- 
ration a thing  they  called  Law  and  Manners.  So 
it  muft  be  confefled,  that  a great  part  of  the  Law 
Moral  is  of  that  perfedlion,  whereunto  the  light 
of  Nature  cannot  afpire  : how  then  is  it  that  man 
is  faid  to  have,  by  the  light  and  Law  of  Nature, 
fome  Notions  and  conceits  of  virtue  and  vice,  juf- 
tice  and  wrong,  good  and  evil  ? Thus,  becaufe 
the  light  of  Nature  is  ufed  in  two  feveral  fenfes ; 
the  one,  that  which  fpringeth  from  Reafon,  Senfe, 
Indudion,  Argument,  according  to  the  Laws  of 
heaven  and  earth;  the  other,  that  which  is  im- 
printed upon  the  fpirit  of  Man  by  an  inward  In- 
ftin6l,  according  to  the  Law  of  confcience,  which 
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is  a fparkle  of  the  purity  of  his  firft  Eftate:  in  which 
latter  fenfe  only  he  is  participant  of  fome  light  and 
difcerning  touching  the  perfedion  of  the  Moral 
Law : but  how  ? fufficient  to  check  the  vice,  but 
not  to  inform  the  duty.  So  then  the  do£l:rine  of 
Religion,  as  well  Moral  as  Myftical,  is  not  to  be 
attained  but  by  infpiration  and  revelation  from 
God. 

The  ufe,  notwithftanding,  of  Reafon  in  fpiritual 
things,  and  the  latitude  thereof,  is  very  great  and 
general : for  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Apoftle 
calleth  Religion  our  reafonable  fervice  of  God  \ in- 
fomuch  as  the  very  Ceremonies  and  Figures  of  the 
old  Law  were  full  of  reafon  and  fignification,  much 
more  than  the  ceremonies  of  Idolatry  and  Magic, 
that  are  full  of  Non-fgnlficants  and  Surd  Charac- 
ters. But  moft  efpecially  the  Chriftian  Faith,  as 
in  all  things,  fo  in  this  deferveth  to  be  highly  mag- 
nified i holding  and  preferving  the  golden  Me- 
diocrity in  this  point  between  the  Law  of  the 
Heathen  and  the  Law  of  Mahomet.^  which  have 
embraced  the  two  extremes.  For  the  Religion  of 
the  Heathen  had  no  conftant  belief  or  confeffion, 
but  left  all  to  the  liberty  of  argument ; and  the  Re- 
ligion of  Mahomet^  on  the  other  fide,  interdidleth 
argument  altogether : the  one  having  the  very  face 
of  Error,  and  the  other  of  Impofture  ; whereas  the 
Faith  doth  both  admit  and  reject  Difputation  with 
difference. 

The  ufe  of  Human  Reafon  in  Religion  is  of  two 
forts : the  former,  in  the  conception  and  apprehen- 
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fion  of  the  Myfteries  of  God  to  us  revealed  ; the 
other,  in  the  inferring  and  deriving  of  Dodtrine 
and  diredion  thereupon.  The  former  extendeth 
to  the  Myfteries  themfelves ; but  how  ? by  way 
of  Illuftration,  and  not  by  way  of  argument ; the 
latter  confifteth  indeed  of  Probation  and  Argument. 
In  the  former,  we  fee,  God  vouchfafeth  to  de- 
fcend  to  our  capacity,  in  the  exprefling  of  his  myf- 
teries in  fort  as  may  be  fenfible  unto  us  ; and  doth 
graft  his  Revelations  and  holy  dodirine  upon  the 
Notions  of  our  reafon,  and  applieth  his  Infpirations 
to  open  our  underftanding,  as  the  form  of  the  key 
to  the  ward  of  the  lock : for  the  latter,  there  is 
allowed  us  a ufe  of  Reafon  and  argument,  fecond- 
ary  and  refpedlive,  although  not  original  and  abfo- 
lute.  For  after  the  Articles  and  principles  of  Re- 
ligion are  placed  and  exempted  from  examination 
of  reafon,  it  is  then  permitted  unto  us  to  make  de- 
rivations and  inferences  from,  and  according  to  the 
Analogy  of  them,  for  our  better  diredlion.  In  Na- 
ture this  holdeth  notj  for  both  the  principles  are 
examinable  by  Indudlion,  though  not  by  a Medium 
or  Sylloglfm;  and  befides,  thofe  principles  or  firft 
pofitions  have  no  difcordance  with  that  reafon 
which  draweth  down  and  deduceth  the  inferior  po- 
fitions. But  yet  it  holdeth  not  in  Religion  alone, 
but  in  many  knowledges,  both  of  greater  and  fmaller 
Nature,  namely,  wherein  there  are  not  only  Pofita 
but  Placita;  for  in  fuch  there  can  be  no  ufe  of  ab- 
folute  reafon ; we  fee  it  familiarly  in  games  of  wit, 
as  Chefs,  or  the  like  ; the  Draughts  and  firft  Laws 
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of  the  Game  are  pofitive,  but  how  ? merely  ad pla- 
citum.^  and  not  examinable  by  reafon  ; but  then 
how  to  diredt  our  play  thereupon  with  beft  advan- 
tage to  win  the  game,  is  artificial  and  rational.  So 
in  Human  Laws,  there  be  many  grounds  and  Max- 
ims which  are  Placita  juris^  Pofitive  upon  autho- 
rity, and  not  upon  reafon,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
difputed  : but  what  is  moft  juft,  not  abfolutely  but 
relatively,  and  according  to  thofe  Maxims,  that 
affbrdeth  a long  field  of  difputation.  Such  there- 
fore is  that  fecondary  reafon,  which  hath  place  in 
divinity,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  Placets  of 
God. 

Here  therefore  I note  this  deficiency,  that  there 
hath  not  been,  to  my  underftanding,  fufticiently 
inquired  and  handled  the  true  limits  and  ufe  of  rea- 
fon in  fpiritual  things.,  as  a kind  of  divine  Dialec- 
tic : which  for  that  it  is  not  done,  it  feemeth  to 
me  a thing  ufual,  by  pretext  of  true  conceiving 
that  which  is  revealed,  to  fearch  and  mine  into  that 
which  is  not  revealed  ; and  by  pretext  of  enucleat- 
ing inferences  and  contradidlories,  to  examine  that 
which  is  pofitive : the  one  fort  falling  into  the  Er- 
ror of  Nicodemus,  demanding  to  have  things  made 
more  fenfible  than  it  pleafeth  God  to  reveal  them, 
^uomodo  poffit  homo  nafci  cum  fit  fenex  ? the  other 
fort  into  the  Error  of  the  Difciples,  which  were 
fcandalized  at  a fibow  of  contradidfion,  ^uid  eji  hoc 
quod dicit  nobis  P Modicum,  et  non  videbitis  me ; et 
iterum,  modicum,  et  videbetis  me.  See. 

Upon  this  I have  infifted  the  more,  in  regard  of 
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the  great  and  bleffed  ufe  thereof;  for  this  point, 
well  laboured  and  defined  of,  would  in  my  judg- 
ment be  an  Opiate  to  ftay  and  bridle  not  only  the 
vanity  of  curious  fpeculations,  wherewith  thefchools 
labour,  but  the  fury  of  controverfies,  wherewith 
the  church  laboureth.  For  it  cannot  but  open 
men’s  eyes,  to  fee  that  many  controverfies  do 
merely  pertain  to  that  which  is  either  not  revealed, 
or  pofitive ; and  that  many  others  do  grow  upon 
weak  and  obfcure  Inferences  or  derivations  : which 
latter  fort,  if  men  would  revive  the  blefied  ftile  of 
that  great  Dodlor  of  the  Gentiles,  would  be  car- 
ried thus,  Ego.^  non  Dominus;  and  again.  Secundum 
conftlium  meum^  in  Opinions  and  counfels,  and  not 
in  pofitions  and  oppofitions.  But  Men  are  now 
over-ready  to  ufurp  the  ftile.  Non  Ego.,  fed  Domi- 
nus;  and  not  fo  only,  but  to  bind  it  with  the  thun- 
der and  denunciation  of  Curfes  and  Anathemas,  to 
the  terror  of  thofe  which  have  not  fufficiently 
learned  out  of  Solomon,  that  the  caufelefs  Curfe  Jhall 
not  come. 

Divinity  hath  two  principal  parts  ; the  matter 
informed  or  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  the  Infor- 
mation or  Revelation  : and  with  the  latter  we  will 
begin,  becaufe  it  hath  moft  coherence  with  that 
which  we  have  now  laft  handled.  The  nature  of 
the  information  confifteth  of  three  branches  ; the 
limits  of  the  information,  the  fufiSciency  of  the  in- 
formation, and  the  acquiring  or  obtaining  the  in- 
formation. Unto  the  limits  of  the  information  be- 
long thefe  confiderations ; how  far  forth  particular 
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perfons  continue  to  be  infpired;  how  far  forth  the 
Church  is  infpired ; how  far  forth  reafon  may  be 
ufed  : the  laft  point  whereof  I have  noted  as  defi- 
cient. Unto  the  fufficiency  of  the  information  be- 
long two  confiderations  ; what  points  of  religion 
are  fundamental,  and  what  perfeftive,  being  mat- 
ter of  further  building  and  perfedion  upon  one 
and  the  fame  foundation;  and  again,  how  the  gra- 
dations of  light,  according  to  the  difpenfation  of 
times,  are  material  to  the  fufficiency  of  belief. 

Here  again  I may  rather  give  it  in  advice,  than 
note  it  as  deficient,  that  the  points  fundamental, 
and  the  points  of  farther  perfection  only,  ought  to 
be  with  piety  and  wifdom  diftinguifhed : a fubjeCt 
tending  to  much  like  end  as  that  I noted  before ; 
for  as  that  other  were  like  to  abate  the  number 
of  controverfies,  fo  this  is  likely  to  abate  the  heat 
of  many  of  them.  We  fee  Mofes  when  he  faw 
the  IJraelite  and  the  Egyptian  fight,  he  did  not  fay. 
Why  Jirwe  you  P but  drew  his  fword  and  flew  the 
Egyptian:  but  when  he  faw  the  two  Ifraelites  fight, 
he  faid.  You  are  brethren.^  why  Jirive  you  ? If  the 
point  of  doCfrine  be  an  Mgyptian.^  it  mufl;  be  flain 
by  the  fword  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  reconciled ; but 
if  it  be  an  Ifraelite.^  though  in  the  wrong,  then, 
Why  Jirive  you?  We  fee  of  the  fundamental  points, 
our  Saviour  penneth  the  league  thus.  He  that  is 
not  with  us.y  is  againji  us ; but  of  points  not  fun- 
damental, thus.  He  that  is  not  againji  us^  is  with 
us.  So  we  fee  the  Coat  of  our  Saviour  was  entire 
without  feam,  and  fo  is  the  DoCIrine  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  in  itfelf ; but  the  garment  of  the  Church 
was  of  divers  colours,  and  yet  not  divided : we  fee 
the  chaff  may  and  ought  to  be  fevered  from  the 
corn  in  the  Ear,  but  the  Tares  may  not  be  pulled 
up  from  the  corn  in  the  field.  So  as  it  is  a thing 
of  great  ufe  well  to  define  what,  and  of  what 
latitude  thofe  points  are,  which  do  make  men 
merely  aliens  and  difmcorporate  from  the  Church 
of  God. 

For  the  obtaining  of  the  information,  it  refteth 
upon  the  true  and  found  Interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  water 
of  life.  The  Interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  are 
of  two  forts  j Methodical,  and  Solute  or  at  large. 
For  this  divine  water,  which  excelleth  fo  much 
that  of  Jacob’s  Well,  is  drawn  forth  much  in  the 
fame  kind  as  Natural  Water  ufeth  to  be  out  of 
Wells  and  Fountains;  either  it  is  firft  forced  up 
into  a Ciftern,  and  from  thence  fetched  and  derived 
for  ufe  ; or  elfe  it  is  drawn  and  received  in  Buckets 
and  VefTels  immediately  where  it  fpringeth  : the 
former  fort  whereof,  though  it  feem  to  be  the  more 
ready,  yet  in  my  judgment  is  more  fubjedt  to  cor- 
rupt. This  is  that  Method  which  hath  exhibited 
unto  us  the  fcholaftical  divinity  ; whereby  divinity 
hath  been  reduced  into  an  Art,  as  into  a Ciftern, 
and  the  ftreams  of  dodirine  or  pofitions  fetched 
and  derived  from  thence. 

In  this  Men  have  fought  three  things,  a fummary 
brevity,  a compadbed  ftrength,  and  a complete  per- 
fedbion  ; whereof  the  two  firft  they  fail  to  find,  and 
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the  laft  they  ought  not  to  feek.  For  as  to  brevity, 
we  fee,  in  all  fummaryMethods,  while  men  purpofe 
to  abridge,  they  give  caufe  to  dilate.  For  the  fum 
or  abridgment  by  contradion  becometh  obfcure ; 
the  obfcurity  requireth  expofition,  and  the  expofi- 
tion  is  deduced  into  large  commentaries,  or  into 
common  places  and  titles,  which  grow  to  be  more 
vaft  than  the  original  writings,  whence  the  fum 
was  at  firft  extradled.  So,  we  fee,  the  volumes  of 
the  fchoolmen  are  greater  much  than  the  firft 
writings  of  the  fathers,  whence  the  Mafter  of  the 
fentences  made  his  fum  or  colledlion.  So,  in  like 
manner,  the  volumes  of  the  modern  Dodlors  of 
the  Civil  Law  exceed  thofe  of  the  ancient  Jurif- 
confults,  of  which  Tribonian  compileth  the  Digeft. 
So  as  this  courfe  of  fums  and  commentaries  is  that 
which  doth  infallibly  make  the  body  of  Sciences 
more  immenfe  in  quantity,  and  more  bafe  in  fub- 
ftance. 

And  for  ftrength,  it  is  true  that  knowledges  re- 
duced into  exadt  Methods  have  a fhew  of  ftrength, 
in  that  each  part  feemeth  to  fupport  and  fuftain  the 
other ; but  this  is  more  fatisfadlory  than  fubftan- 
tial : like  unto  buildings  which  ftand  by  Architec- 
ture and  companion,  which  are  more  fubjedt  to 
ruin  than  thofe  which  are  built  more  ftrong  in 
their  feveral  parts,  though  lefs  compadled.  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  more  you  recede  from  your 
grounds,  the  weaker  do  you  conclude ; and  as  in 
nature,  the  more  you  remove  yourfelf  from  parti- 
culars, the  greater  peril  of  Error  you  do  incur  j fo 
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much  more  in  Divinity,  the  more  you  recede  from 
the  Scriptures  by  inferences  and  confequences,  the 
more  weak  and  dilute  are  your  pofitions. 

And  as  for  perfedfion  or  completenefs  in  Divi- 
nity, it  is  not  to  be  fought ; which  makes  this 
courfe  of  Artificial  divinity  the  more  fufpeft.  For 
he  that  will  reduce  a knowledge  into  an  Art,  will 
make  it  round  and  uniform  : but  in  Divinity  many 
things  muft  be  left  abrupt,  and  concluded  with 
this  : 0 altitudo  Sapientice  et  fcientia  Dei ! quam 
incomprehenfibilia  funt  Judicia  ejus.^  et  non  invejii- 
gahiles  vice  ejus  ! So  again  the  Apoftle  faith.  Ex 
parte  fcimus  : and  to  have  the  form  of  a total, 
where  there  is  but  matter  for  a part,  cannot  be 
without  fupplies  by  fuppofition  and  prefumption. 
And  therefore  I conclude,  that  the  true  ufe  of 
thefe  Sums  and  Methods  hath  place  in  Inftitutions 
or  Introdudlions  preparatory  unto  knowledge : 
but  in  them,  or  by  deducement  from  them,  to 
handle  the  main  body  and  fubftance  of  a know- 
ledge, is  in  all  Sciences  prejudicial,  and  in  Divinity 
dangerous. 

As  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  folute 
and  at  large,  there  have  been  divers  kinds  intro- 
duced and  devifed ; fome  of  them  rather 'curious 
and  unfafe,  than  fober  and  warranted.  Notwith- 
ftanding,  thus  much  muft  be  confefled,  that  the 
Scriptures  being  given  by  infpiration,  and  not  by 
human  reafon,  do  differ  from  all  other  books  in 
the  Author : which,  by  confequence,  doth  draw 
on  fome  difference  to  be  ufed  by  the  Expofitor. 
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For  the  Inditer  of  them  did  know  four  things 
which  no  man  attains  to  know ; which  are,  the 
myfteries  of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  the  perfeftion 
of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  the  fecrets  of  the  heart  of 
Man,  and  the  future  fucceffion  of  all  ages.  For 
as  to  the  firft,  it  is  faid.  He  that  prejeth  into  the 
light,  Jhall  be  opprejfed  of  the  Glory.  And  again, 
No^  man  Jhall  fee  my  face  and  live.  To  the  fecond. 
When  he  prepared  the  heavens  I was  prefent,  when 
by  law  and  compafs  he  inclofed  the  deep.  To  the 
third.  Neither  was  it  needful  that  any  Jhould  bear 
witnefs  to  him  of  Man,  for  he  knew  well  what  was 
in  Man.  And  to  the  laft.  From  the  beginning 
are  known  to  the  Lord  all  his  works. 

From  the  former  of  thefe  two  have  been  drawn 
certain  fenles  and  expofitions  of  Scriptures,  which 
had  need  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  fo- 
briety ; the  one  Anagogical,  and  the  other  Philo- 
fophical.  But  as  to  the  former,  Man  is  not  to 
prevent  his  time  : Videmus  nunc  per  fpeculum  in 
EEnigmate,  tunc  autem  facie  ad  faciem  : wherein, 
neverthelefs,  there  leemeth  to  be  a liberty  granted, 
as  far  forth  as  the  polilhing  of  this  glafs,  or  fome 
moderate  explication  to  this  Enigma.  But  to  prels 
too  far  into  it,  cannot  but  caule  a dilTolution  and 
overthrow  of  the  Ipirit  of  man.  For  in  the  body 
there  are  three  degrees  of  that  we  receive  into  it. 
Aliment,  Medicine,  and  Poifon  ; whereof  Aliment 
is  that  which  the  Nature  of  man  can  perfedlly  alter 
and  overcome : Medicine  is  that  which  is  partly 
converted  by  Nature,  and  partly  converteth  na- 
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ture  ; and  Poifon  is  that  which  worketh  wholly 
upon  Nature,  without  that,  that  nature  can  in  any 
part  work  upon  it : fo  in  the  mind,  whatfoever 
knowledge  reafon  cannot  at  all  work  upon  and 
convert,  is  a mere  intoxication,  and  endangereth 
a diflblution  of  the  mind  and  underftanding. 

But  for  the  latter,  it  hath  been  extremely  fet  on 
foot  of  late  time  by  the  School  of  Paracelfus.,  and 
fome  others,  that  have  pretended  to  find  the  truth 
of  all  natural  Philofophy  in  the  Scriptures ; Van- 
dalizing and  traducing  all  other  Philofophy  as 
Heathenifti  and  Profane.  But  there  is  no  fuch 
enmity  between  God’s  word  and  his  works  ; nei- 
ther do  they  give  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  as  they 
fuppofe,  but  much  imbafe  them.  For  to  feek 
heaven  and  earth  in  the  word  of  God,  (whereof 
it  is  faid.  Heaven  and  Earth  Jhall  pafs,  but  my 
word  Jhall  not  pafs,  is  to  feek  temporary  things 
amongft  eternal : and  as  to  feek  Divinity  in  Phi- 
lofophy is  to  feek  the  living  amongft  the  dead,  fo 
to  feek  Philofophy  in  Divinity  is  to  feek  the  dead 
amongft  the  living : neither  are  the  Pots  or  La- 
vers., whofe  place  was  in  the  outward  part  of  the 
Temple,  to  be  fought  in  the  holieft  place  of  all, 
where  the  Ark  of  the  teftimony  was  feated.  And 
again,  the  fcope  or  purpofe  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
not  to  exprefs  matters  of  Nature  in  the  Scriptures, 
otherwife  than  in  paflage,  and  for  application  to 
man’s  capacity,  and  to  matters  Moral  or  Divine. 
And  it  is  a true  Rule,  Audioris  aliud  agentis  parva 
auUoritas;  for  it  were  a ftrange  conclufion,  if  a 
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man  fliould  ufe  a fimilitude  for  ornament  or  illuf- 
tration  fake,  borrowed  from  Nature  or  hiftpry 
according  to  vulgar  conceit,  as  of  a BafiUJk,  In 
Vnkorn.^  a Centaur.^  a Briareus.,  an  Hydra or  the 
like,  that  therefore  he  muft  needs  be  thought  to 
affirm  the  matter  thereof  pofitively  to  be  true. 
To  conclude,  therefore,  thefe  two  Interpretations, 
the  one  by  redudtion  or  ^Tnigmatical,  the  other 
Philofophical  or  Phyfical,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived and  purfued  in  imitation  of  the  Rabbins  and 
Cabalijis,  are  to  be  confined  with  a Noli  ahum  fa- 
pere.^fed  time. 

But  the  two  latter  points,  known  to  God  and 
unknown  to  Man,  touching  the  fecrets  of  the  hearty 
and  the  fuccejfions  time.,  do  make  a juft  and 
found  difference  between  the  manner  of  the  expor 
fition  of  the  Scriptures  and  all  other  books.  For 
It  is  an  excellent  obfervation  which  hath  been 
made  upon  the  anfwers  of  our  Saviour  Christ  to 
many  of  the  queftions  which  were  propounded  to 
him,  how  that  they  are  impertinent  to  the  ftate  of 
the  queftion  demanded  \ the  reafbn  whereof  is,  be- 
cauie,  not  being  like  man,  which  knows  man’s 
thoughts  by  his  words,  but  knowing  man’s  thoughts 
immediately,  he  never  anfwered  their  words,  but 
their  thoughts : much  in  the  like  manner  it  is  with 
the  Scriptures,  which  being  written  to  the  thoughts 
of  men,  and  to  the  fucceffion  of  all  ages,  with  a 
forefight  of  all  herefies,  contradidtions,  differing 
eftates  of  the  Church,  yea  and  particularly  of  the 
eledf,  are  not  to  be  interpreted  only  according  to 
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the  latitude  of  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  place,  and 
refpedlively  towards  that  prefent  occafion  where- 
upon the  words  were  uttered,  or  in  precife  con- 
gruity  or  contexture  with  the  words  before  or 
after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  principal  fcope  of 
the  place  ; but  have  in  themfelves,  not  only  totally 
or  colledlively,  but  diftributively  in  claufes  and 
words,  infinite  fprings  and  ftreams  of  dodfrine  to 
water  the  Church  in  every  part.  And  therefore 
as  the  literal  fenfe  is,  as  it  were,  the  main  ftream 
or  River;  fo  the  Moral  fenfe  chiefly,  and  fome- 
times  the  Allegorical  or  Typical,  are  they  whereof 
the  Church  hath  moft  ufe ; not  that  I wifti  men 
to  be  bold  in  Allegories.,  or  indulgent  or  light  in  Al- 
lufions  : but  that  I do  much  condemn  that  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture  which  is  only  after  the 
manner  as  Men  ufe  to  interpret  a profane  book. 

In  this  part,  touching  the  expofition  of  the 
Scriptures,  I can  report  no  deficience ; but  by  way 
of  remembrance  this  I will  add ; in  perufing  books 
of  Divinity,  I find  many  Books  of  controverfies, 
and  many  of  common  places  and  treaties,  a mafs 
of  pofitive  Divinity,  as  it  is  made  an  Art : a num- 
ber of  Sermons  and  Ledfures,  and  many  prolix 
commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  with  harmo- 
nies and  concordances : but  that  form  of  writing 
in  Divinity  which  in  my  judgment  is  of  all  others 
moll  rich  and  precious,  is  pofitive  Divinity,  col- 
le(3:ed  upon  particular  Texts  of  Scriptures  in  brief 
obfervations ; not  dilated  into  common  places,  not 
chafing  after  controverfies,  not  reduced  into  Me- 
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thod  of  Art;  a thing  abounding  in  Sermons,  which 
will  vanifh,  but  defe6live  in  books  which  will  re- 
main ; and  a thing  wherein  this  age  excelleth. 
For  I am  perfuaded,  (and  I may  fpeak  it  with  an 
Abftt  invidia  verho.^  and  no  ways  in  derogation  of 
Antiquity,  but  as  in  a good  emulation  between  the 
vine  and  the  olive,  that  if  the  choice  and  beft  of 
thofe  obfervations  upon  Texts  of  Scriptures,  which 
have  been  made  difperfedly  in  Sermons  within  this 
your  Majefty’s  Ifland  of  Britain  by  the  fpace  of 
thefe  forty  years  and  more,  leaving  out  the  large- 
nefs  of  exhortations  and  applications  thereupon, 
had  been  fet  down  in  a continuance,  it  had  been 
the  beft  work  in  Divinity  which  had  been  written 
fince  the  Apoftles’  times. 

The  matter  informed  by  Divinity  is  of  two 
kinds  ; matter  of  belief  and  truth  of  opinion,  and 
matter  of  fervice  and  adoration ; which  is  alfo 
judged  and  diredfed  by  the  former  : the  one  being 
as  the  internal  foul  of  Religion,  and  the  other  as 
the  external  body  thereof.  And  therefore  the  hea- 
then Religion  was  not  only  a worftiip  of  idols,  but 
the  whole  Religion  was  an  Idol  in  itfelf ; for  it  had 
no  foul,  that  is,  no  certainty  of  belief  or  confeftion : 
as  a man  may  well  think,  confidering  the  chief 
Dodfors  of  their  Church  were  the  Poets  : and  the 
reafon  was,  becaufe  the  heathen  Gods  were  no 
Jealous  Gods,  but  were  glad  to  be  admitted  into 
part,  as  they  had  reafon.  Neither  did  they  refpedl 
the  purenefs  of  heart,  fo  they  might  have  external 
honour  and  rites. 
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But  out  of  thefe  two  do  refult  and  ifliie  four 
main  branches  of  Divinity ; Faith ^ Manners^  Li- 
turgy^  and  Government.  Faith  containeth  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Nature  of  God,  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  of  the  works  of  God.  The  nature  or 
God  confifteth  of  three  perfons  in  unity  of  God- 
head. The  attributes  of  God  are  either  common 
to  the  Deity,  or  refpedlive  to  the  perfons.  The 
works  of  God  fummary  are  two,  that  of  the  Cre- 
ation and  that  of  the  Redemption ; and  both  thefe 
works,  as  in  Total  they  appertain  to  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  fo  in  their  parts  they  refer  to  the 
three  perfons  ; that  of  the  Creation,  in  the  Mafs 
of  the  Matter,  to  the  Father;  in  the  difpofition  of 
the  form,  to  the  Son ; and  in  the  continuance  and 
confervation  of  the  being,  to  the  Holy  Spirit : fo 
that  of  the  Redemption,  in  the  eledfion  and  coun- 
fel,  to  the  Father ; in  the  whole  Adf  and  confum- 
mation  to  the  Son ; and  in  the  application,  to  the 
Holy  Spirit ; for  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  Christ 
conceived  in  flefh,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  the 
eledf  regenerate  in  fpirit.  This  work  likewife  we 
confider  either  effedlually,  in  the  Eledf ; or  privately 
in  the  reprobate;  or  according  to  appearance,  in 
the  vifible  Church. 

For  Manners,  the  Dodfrine  thereof  is  contained 
in  the  law,  which  difclofeth  fm.  The  law  itfelf  is 
divided,  according  to  the  edition^ thereof,  into  the 
law  of  Nature,  the  law  Moral,  and  the  law  Pofi- 
tive ; and  according  to  the  ftile,  into  Negative  and 
Affirmative,  Prohibitions  and  Commandments. 
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Sin,  in  the  matter  and  fubjedt  thereof,  is  divided 
according  to  the  Commandments ; in  the  form 
thereof,  it  referreth  to  the  three  perfons  in  Deity : 
Sins  of  infirmity  againft  the  Father,  whofe  more 
fpecial  attribute  is  Power;  Sins  of  Ignorance 
againft  the  Son,  whofe  attribute  is  Wifdom ; and 
fins  of  Malice  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft,  whofe  at- 
tribute is  Grace  or  Love.  In  the  motions  of  it, 
it  either  moveth  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ; 
either  to  blind  devotion,  or  to  profane  and  libertine 
tranfgreflion ; either  in  impofing  reftraint  where 
God  granteth  liberty,  or  in  taking  liberty  where 
God  impofeth  reftraint.  In  the  degrees  and  pro- 
grefs  of  it,  it  divideth  itfelf  into  thought,  word,  or 
A6I.  And  in  this  part  I commend  much  the  de- 
ducing of  the  Law  of  God  to  cafes  of  confcience  ; 
for  that  I take  indeed  to  be  a breaking,  and  not  ex- 
hibiting whole  of  the  bread  of  life.  But  that 
which  quickeneth  both  thefe  Dodirines  of  faith  and 
Manners,  is  the  elevation  and  confent  of  the  heart; 
whereunto  appertain  books  of  exhortation,  holy 
meditation,  Chriftian  refolution,  and  the  like. 

For  the  Liturgy  or  fervice,  it  confifteth  of  the 
reciprocal  Adis  between  God  and  Man  ; which, 
on  the  part  of  God,  are  the  Preaching  of  the  word, 
and  the  Sacraments,  which  are  feals  to  the  cove- 
nant, or  as  the  vifible  word  ; and  on  the  part  of 
Man,  Invocation  of  the  name  of  God  ; and  under 
the  Law,  Sacrifices;  whicLwere  as  vifible  prayers 
or  confeffions  : but  now  the  adoration  being  hi 
fpiritu  et  veritate^  there  remaineth  only  vituli 
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lahlorum ; although  the  ufe  of  holj  vows  of  thank- 
fulnefs  and  retribution  may  be  accounted  alfo  as 
fealed  petitions. 

And  for  the  Government  of  the  Church,  it  con- 
fifteth  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  the  fran- 
chifes  of  the  Church,  and  the  offices  and  jurif- 
didfions  of  the  Church,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
Church  diredfing  the  whole ; all  which  have  two 
confiderations,  the  one  in  themfelves,  the  other 
how  they  ftand  compatible  and  agreeable  to  the 
Civil  Eftate. 

This  matter  of  Divinity  is  handled  either  in 
form  of  inftrudfion  of  truth,  or  in  form  of  confu- 
tation of  falfehood.  The  declinations  from  Reli- 
gion, befides  the  privative,  which  is  Atheifm,  and 
the  Branches  thereof,  are  three 5 Hereftes^  Idolatry^ 
and  Witchcraft ; Hereftes^  when  we  ferve  the  true 
God  with  a falfe  worfhip  ; Idolatry^  when  we 
worfhip  falfe  Gods,  fuppofing  them  to  be  true : and 
Witchcraft^  when  we  adore  falfe  Gods,  knowing 
them  to  be  wicked  and  falfe  : for  fo  your  Majefty 
doth  excellently  well  obferve,  that  Witchcraft  is 
the  height  of  Idolatry.  And  yet  we  fee  though 
thefe  be  true  degrees,  Samuel  teacheth  us  that  they 
are  all  of  a nature,  when  there  is  once  a receding 
from  the  word  of  God;  for  fo  he  faith,  ^aft  Pec- 
catum  ariolandi  ef  repugnare^  et  quaft  Jcelus  Idolo- 
latrice  nolle  acquiefcere. 

Thefe  things  I have  pafled  over  fo  briefly  be- 
caufe  I can  report  no  deficiency  concerning  them  ; 
for  I can  find  no  fpace  or  ground  that  lieth  vacant 
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and  unfown  in  the  matter  of  Divinity  j fo  diligent 
have  men  been,  either  in  fowing  of  good  feed,  or 
in  fowing  of  Tares. 

HUS  have  I made  as  it  were  a fmall 
Globe  of  the  Intelledfual  World,  as 
truly  and  faithfully  as  I could  difcover; 
with  a note  and  defcription  of  thofe 
parts  which  feem  to  me  not  conftantly  occupate, 
or  not  well  converted  by  the  labour  of  Man.  In 
which,  if  I have  in  any  point  receded  from  that 
which  is  commonly  received,  it  hath  been  with  a 
purpofe  of  proceeding  in  melius.^  and  not  in  aliud; 
a mind  of  amendment  and  proficience,  and  not  of 
change  and  difference.  For  I could  not  be  true 
and  conftant  to  the  argument  I handle,  if  I were 
not  willing  to  go  beyond  others  ; but  yet  not  more 
willing  than  to  have  others  go  beyond  me  again  : 
which  may  the  better  appear  by  this,  that  I have 
propounded  my  opinions  naked  and  unarmed,  not 
feeking  to  preoccupate  the  liberty  of  men’s  judg- 
ments by  confutations.  For  in  any  thing  which 
is  well  fet  down,  I am  in  good  hope,  that  if  the 
firft  reading  move  an  objedlion,  the  fecond  reading 
will  make  an  anfwer.  And  in  thofe  things  wherein 
I have  erred,  I am  fure  I have  not  prejudiced  the 
right  by  litigious  arguments  ; which  certainly  have 
this  contrary  effedt  and  operation,  that  they  add 
authority  to  error,  and  deftroy  the  authority  of  that 
which  is  well  invented  : forqueftion  is  an  honour 
and  preferment  to  falfehood,  as  on  the  other  fide  it 
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is  a repulfe  to  truth.  But  the  errors  I claim  and 
challenge  to  myfelf  as  mine  own  ; the  good,  if  any 
be,  is  due  Tanquatn  adeps  facrijicn^  to  be  incenfed 
to  the  honour,  firft  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  and 
next  of  your  Majefty,  to  whom  on  earth  I am 
moft  bounden. 


it' 
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Abel  and  Cain,  contemplation  and  a£Hon  figured  by,  5 7 . 

Abridgments,  defefts  of,  no. 

Accidents  of  words,  202. 

A6lion  of  mind  on  body,  159. 

Aftion  and  Contemplation,  228. 
neceflary  union  between,  51. 
figured  in  Cain  and  Abel,  57. 

Adam,  his  employment  in  Paradife,  56. 

Adoration,  higheft  honour  attainable  among  the  Hea- 
thens, 63. 

Adrian,  a learned  prince,  68. 

Advancement  in  life,  273. 

Affeftation,  deformity  of,  262. 

Affeflions,  fubdued  to  reafon  by  eloquence,  215. 
duties  of,  242, 
enquiry  refpefting,  249. 

government  of,  a principal  part  of  Ethics,  250. 
poets  and  hiftorians,  the  beft  doftors  in  the  knowledge 
of,  251. 

Alchemy,  150. 

afliftance  derived  by  fcience  from,  45. 

Alexander,  an  example  of  the  union  of  learning  and  power 
in  aims,  16. 
his  education,  73. 
his  love  of  Homer,  73. 
his  preference  of  learning  over  empire,  73. 
his  Ihrewd  fpeeches,  74. 
his  faying  of  Diogenes,  74. 

to  Callifthenes,  76. 

his  diftinftion  between  love  of  Alexander  and  love  of 
the  king,  76. 

his  anfwer  to  Parmenio,  77. 
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Allufive  poetiy,  124. 

Ambiguity  of  terms,  cautions  againft,  193. 

Anatomy,  deficience  in,  166. 

Ancients,  interpretation  of  their  fables,  45,  65, 
honours  rendered  to  eminent  men  among,  64. 
inventors  confecrated  by,  181. 
treafured  up  valuable  obfervations  in  aphorifms  or 
fables,  270. 

Annals,  compotent  of  hiftory,  116. 

Anthropomorphites,  herefy  of,  195. 

Antipater,  Alexander’s  knowledge  of,  76, 

Antiquity,  overweening  affeftion  for,  47. 

Antiquities,  part  of  Hiftory,  109. 

Antoninus  Pius,  a learned  prince,  69. 

Anytus,  his  accufation  againft  Socrates,  15. 

Apothegms  of  Caefar,  12 1. 

Aphoriftns,  a kind  of  methodical  delivery,  207. 
excellence  of,  207. 

of  Solomon,  the  wifdom  and  policy  of,  265. 
fpecimens  of,  265. 

the  ancients  treafured  up  valuable  obfervations  in,  270 
Argument,  invention  of,  186. 

Ariftippus,  his  anfwer  to  one  reproving  him  for  fervility,  34 
Ariftotle,  his  fparing  ufe  of  feigned  matter,  44. 

error  of,  in  mingling  philofophy  and  logic,  51. 
his  error  in  undervaluing  antiquity,  135. 
his  derifion  of  the  Sophifts,  187. 
defefts  in  his  labours,  216. 

Art,  duty  of,  to  exalt  nature,  183. 

Arts  and  methods,  error  of,  in  reducing  knowledge  into,  49 
Arts  intelle6hial,  divifion  of,  179, 

Arts  liberal,  when  they  moft  flourilh,  173. 

Arts  military,  when  they  moft  flourilh,  173. 

Aftrology,  150,  174. 

afliftance  derived  by  fcience  from,  45. 

Aftronomy,  exemplified  in  the  book  of  Job,  59. 
prediftions  of,  174. 

Atheifm,  fuperficial  knowledge  inclines  to,  13. 
Athletique,  172. 

Atlas,  expofltion  of  the  fable  of,  190. 

Atticus,  Cicero’s  epiftles  to,  20. 

Authors  fliould  be  counfels  not  dictators,  46. 

^fculapius  and  Circe,  expofltion  of  the  fable  of,  163. 
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Bafililk,  fable  of,  241. 

Behaviour,  tendency  of  learned  men  to  defpife,  264. 

Being,  without  well-being,  a curfe,  296. 

Biography,  moft  valuable  fpecies  of  hiftoiy,  in. 
deficiency  in,  114. 

Bird-witted  minds,  mathematics  the  proper  ftudy  for,  220. 

Body,  knowledge  of,  157. 

aftion  of  the  mind  on,  159. 
good  of,  in  w'hat  it  confifts,  161. 

Books,  new  editions  of,  219. 

Borgia  (Alexander),  his  faying  of  the  French,  152. 

Bufinefs,  knowledge  of,  reduceable  to  precept,  264. 
a branch  of  civil  knowledge,  263. 
habits  of  the  Romans  in  refpeft  of,  264. 
wifdom,  and  policy  of  the  aphorifms  of  Solomon  for, 
265. 

Cain  and  Abel,  contemplation  and  a6lion  figured  by,  57. 

Calendar  of  exifting  inventions,  151, 
of  things  not  invented,  151. 
of  fuppofed  impoflibilities,  151. 
of  doubts  and  popular  errors,  152. 

Cameades,  conceit  of  Cato  refpe£fing  the  eloquence  of,  15. 

Caflander,  his  fubtle  anfwer  to  Alexander,  75. 

Categories,  cautions  againft  ambiguity  of  fpeech,  193. 

Cato,  his  conceit  refpefting  the  eloquence  of  Cameades,  15. 
how  punifhed  for  his  cenfure  againft  learning,  22. 

Caefar,  example  of  learning  and  military  greatnefs,  16.  77. 
his  writings,  78. 
his  ftirewd  fpeeches,  79. 
his  noble  anfwer  to  Metellus,  80. 

Celeftial  Hierarchy,  fuppofed  rank  of,  56. 

Ceremonial  Law,  its  ordinances  refpefting  meats,  &c.  159. 

Chaldean  Aftrology,  174. 

Charafter,  knowledge  of,  part  of  moral  learning,  247. 
how  influenced  by  accidents  of  life,  248. 

Chriftianity,  prefervation  of  ancient  learning  owing  to,  61. 
effeft  of  the  edift  of  Julianus  againft,  61. 

Chronicles,  divifion  of  hiftory,  no. 

Church,  government  of,  321. 

Church-militant,  hiftory  of,  119. 

Cicero,  error  of,  in  his  purfuit  of  fcience,  51. 

his  complaint  againft  Socrates  for  feparating  Philofo- 
phy  and  Rhetoric,  156. 
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Ciphers,  203. 

n-  wherein  confifts  their  excellence,  203 

Civil  Hiltoiy,  109.  > i* 

divifion  of,  109. 

Civil  Knowledge,  261. 

hath  three  parts,  converfation,  negotiation,  and  eo 
vernment,  261.  ° 

Clement  VII.  an  example  againft  irrefolution,  20. 
Commentaries,  109. 

Common-Place  Books,  ufes  of,  198. 

Common-places  in  Rhetoric,  187. 

Commonwealth,  nature  of  firft  feen  in  a family  108 
Configuration,,  doftrine  of,  139, 

Contemplation,  an  exercife  of  man  in  paradife  c6 
Contemplation  and  Aftion,  228.  ^ ^ 

necelTary  union  between,  51. 
figured  in  Cain  and  Abel,  57. 

Contentious  learning,  35,  40. 

Converfation,  a part  of,  civil  knowledge,  261. 

no  deficiency  reported  of,  263. 

Cofmetique,  172. 

Cofmography,  117. 

exemplified  in  the  book  of  Job,  59. 

Countenances,  indexes  to  the  mind,  276. 

to  be  trufted  rather  than  words,  276. 

Craniology,  158. 

Ciedulity  and  Impofture,  connexion  between,  43. 
Critical  Knowledge,  218. 

Culture  of  the  Mind,  225,  243. 

Cuftom  and  Habit,  252. 

Death,  fear  of,  mitigated  by  learning,  84. 

Decoration  of  body,  161. 

Dedication  to  Books,  proper  and  improper,  33. 

Deeds,  not  unrefervedly  to  be  trufted,  277. 

Defefts,  importance  of  the  art  of  concealincr,  28^. 
Delicate  learning,  35. 

Demonftrations,  different  kinds  of,  197. 

deficiency  in,  197. 

Demofthenes,  a water  drinker,  259. 
his  anfwer  to  .^fchines,  22. 

Diagoras,  his  reply  on  being  fhewn  the  offerings  to  Nep- 
tune, 1 94. 

Diet,  its  importance  to  the  Mind,  159. 
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Diogenes,  his  anfwer  to  a fcoffing  queftion,  refpefting 
learned  men,  34. 

anfwer  of  Alexander  refpefting,  74. 
his  opinion  as  to  true  health  of  mind,  231. 

Difcovery  and  imprellion,  parts  of  human  philofophy,  157. 
Difeafes,  many  ignorantly  pronounced  incurable,  168. 
Difpolitions  of  men,  246. 

Dilfimulation,  nature  and  policy  of,  289. 

Diftempers  of  learning,  35. 

Divination,  174. 

Divination,  artificial  and  natural,  174. 

Divine  influxions,  127. 

Philofophy,  127. 

Divines,  objeftions  to  learning  by,  8. 

their  obje6fions  anfwered,  8. 

Divinity,  304. 

the  beft  body  of,  317, 

or  philofophy  cannot  be  purfued  too  far,  14. 
Domitlan,  his  dream,  66. 

Doubts,  regiftry  of,  152. 

Dreams,  expofition  of,  158. 

Duty,  237. 

of  a king,  239. 

of  profelfions,  240. 

of  affeftions,  242. 

cafes  of  doubt  refpefting,  242. 

Ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  119. 

Education,  importance  of,  27. 

Elenches,  do6lrine  of,  191. 

ufed  by  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle,  192. 

Elizabeth  (Qjjeen),  an  inftance  of,  in  favour  of  learned 
princes,  24. 

eulogy  upon  the  learning  of,  71. 

Eloquence,  the  affedlions  fubdued  to  reafon  by,  215. 

when  injurious  to  the  polTelTor,  224. 

Emblem  and  prenotion,  memory  built  upon,  199. 
Emperors,  advantages  of  learning  in,  66. 

Empirics,  why  fometimes  more  fuccefsful  than  phyficians, 
170. 

England,  deficiency  in  hiftory  of,  112. 

and  Scotland,  blelfed  union  of,  1 14. 

Epaminondas,  an  example  of  excellence  in  learning  and 
arms,  16. 
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Epi6tetus,  his  reflexion  on  death,  84.. 

error  in  the  philofophy  of,  230. 

Epicureans,  their  doftrine  concerning  good,  229. 

Errors  of  learned  men.  See  Learned  Men. 

Evil,  knowledge  of,  neceflary  to  protection  of  virtue,  241. 
Examples,  tendency  of,  to  miflead,  283. 

Experientia  literata,  186. 

Experiments,  want  of,  in  univerfities,  97. 

Faber  quifque  fortunae  propriae,  272. 

Fables  of  the  ancients,  expofition  of,  125. 

valuable  obfervations  treafured  up  by  the  ancients  in, 
271. 

Fall  of  man,  kind  of  knowledge  which  induced,  57. 
Falfehood  a difeafe  of  learning,  42. 

Fafcination,  175. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  their  learning,  61. 

Final  caufes,  inquiry  into,  a part  of  metaphyfique,  143. 
Flattery  of  great  men  by  philofophers,  33. 

nature  of,  240. 

Forms,  difcovery  of,  139. 

Fortune  of  learned  men,  difcredit  to  learning  from,  24. 
impolicy  of  denying  its  lhare  in  our  fucceffes,  272. 
advancement  of,  272. 
fixednefs  in  purfuit  of,  292. 
precepts  for  improving,  293. 
not  to  be  too  much  wooed,  297. 

Friars,  obfervations  of  Machiavel  refpeCling,  25. 

Friends,  choice  of,  283. 

Friendfhip,  laws  of,  242. 

conduCl  in,  294. 

Frivolous  learning,  35. 

Games  of  recreation,  173. 

Generalization,  (hafty),  evil  of,  183. 

Geftures  and  hieroglyphics,  201. 

Gilbertus,  error  of,  in  his  purfuit  of  fcience,  51. 

Gonfalvo,  his  fpeech  to  his  foldiers,  230, 

Good,  nature  of,  225. 

public  and  private,  227.  ; 

Good-nature,  or  benignity,  247. 

Government,  298. 

moft  profperous  under  learned  governors,  17. 
wifdom  of,  learned  men  acquit  themfelves  well  in,  264. 
Governors,  dignity  of,  depends  on  dignity  of  the  governed,  8 5. 
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Governors,  fhould  be  candid  to  the  governed,  299. 
Grammar,  202. 

Gratitude,  laws  of,  242. 

Graecia,  the  beft  princes  of  were  the  moft  learned,  6. 
Gregory  I.  (Pope)  cenfure  againft,  for  obliterating  the  me- 
mory of  heathen  authors,  61. 

Habit  and  cuftom,  252. 

Happinefs,  theories  as  to  what  it  depends  on,  229. 

Health,  16 1. 

Herefy,  produced  by  mifdirefted  alms  at  knowledge,  13. 
Hieroglyphics  and  geftures,  201. 

Hippias,  his  difpute  with  Socrates,  107. 

Hippocrates,  his  cuftom  of  narrating  fpecial  cafes,  166. 
Hiftory,  its  relation  to  memory,  103. 
divlfion  of,  103. 
deficiences  in,  103. 
appendices  to,  12 1. 

Homer,  Alexander’s  love  of,  73. 

Honours  among  the  ancients,  human,  heroical,  and  divine,  6 3 . 
Hope,  the  portion  of  great  men,  77. 

Human  philofophy,  156. 
divifion  of,  157. 

Humanity.  See  “ Human  philofophy.” 

Hufband  and  wife,  duties  of,  242. 

Idols  of  the  mind,  194. 

Ignorance,  our  Saviour’sfirftexercifeofpower  in  fubduing,6o. 

make  men  churlilh  and  mutinous,  22. 

Ill-nature  or  malignity,  247. 

Imagination,  confederation  of  the  fciences  with,  45. 
poefy  referable  to,  103. 
fafcination  an  aft  of,  175. 
rafing  and  fortifying  of,  176. 
the  commandment  of  reafon  over,  177. 
and  reafon,  office  of  rhetoric  to  unite,  213. 
Immortality  infured  by  knowledge,  88. 

Impofture  and  credulity,  conneftion  between,  43. 
Imprelfion,  a branch  of  human  philofophy,  157. 
Induftion,  in  logic,  errors  of,  183. 

Intelleftualifts,  errors  of,  50, 

Interpretatio  naturae,  186. 

Interrogating,  art  of,  189. 

Invention,  180. 

of  arts  and  fciences,  deficient,  180. 
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Inventors,  how  honoured  by  the  ancients,  i8i. 
xion,  the  fable  of,  an  example  againft  imaginativenefs  20 
JeAiits,  fervice  rendered  to  learning  by,  62 
Job,  book  of,  pregnant  with  natural  philofophy,  eg 
Journals.  See  “ Annals.”  1 

Judgment,  arts  of,  190. 

Judgment,  perverted  by  falfe  appearance  of  words,  196, 
Ju  ianus,  edia  of,  againft  the  Chriftians,  61.  ^ 

Julius  Caefar,  an  example  of  excellence  in  learning  and 
arms,  16,  77,  ^ 

Kings,  advantages  of  learning  in,  16,  17  6 c 
duty  of,  239.  ’ 

Knowledge.  See  “ Learning.” 
when  a fource  of  vexation,  12. 
produced  by  contemplation  of  God’s  creatures,  12. 
hereby  produced  by  mifdirefted  aims  after,  13. 
tradition  of,  magiftral  and  not  ingenuous  ’ 52.* 
erroneous  motives  for  the  acquifition  of  52 
dignity  of,  where  to  be  fought,  55.  ’ ' 

kind  of  which  induced  the  fall,  57. 
fcriptural  exhortations  in  favour  of,  63. 
improves  morals,  82. 
mitigates  fear  of  death,  84.. 
general  advantages  to  the  pofleftbr,  84. 
increafes  power,  85. 
pleafures  derived  from,  87. 
it  infures  Immortality,  88. 

“ pabulum  animi,”  179. 
delivery  of,  200. 


(moral)  divifion  of,  225. 
difference  between  civil  and  moral,  261. 
of  others,  275. 
of  ourfelves,  281. 

Laws,  defefts  in,  300. 

of  England,  more  applicable  to  their  purpofes  than 
the  Civil  Law,  301 . 

Lawyers,  not  the  beft  Law-makers,  300. 
why  not  the  beft  Statefmen,  17. 
not  judged  by  iflues  of  their  caufes,  163. 

Learned  kings,  advantages  of,  16,  17,  65. 

Learned  men,  diferedit  to  learning  from  the  errors  of,  24. 
imputations  againft  them  for  their  meannefs  of  Employ- 
' ment,  26. 
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Learned  men,  errors  in  the  ftudies  of,  34. 

Learning,  the  various  enemies  of,  7. 
objeftions  to  by  Divines,  8. 
difgraces  received  from  Politicians,  14. 
difcredit  to,  from  the  errors  of  the  learned,  24. 
difcredit  to,  from  employment  of  learned  men,  26. 
difcredit  to,  from  the  manners  of  learned  men  28. 
in  princes,  &c.  advantages  of,  16,  17,  65.  ’ 

and  arms,  concurrence  of  excellence  in,  16,  17, ''65. 
caufes  ftrength  rather  than  infirmity,  19. 
does  not  difpofe  men  to  fiothfulnefs,  20. 
does  not  undermine  reverence  for  the  laws,  22. 
erroneous,  kinds  of  errors  in,  35. 
peccant  humours  of,  47. 
relics  of,  prefeiwed  by  the  Chriftians,  6 1 . 

Scriptural  exhortations  in  favour  of,  63. 

Fable  of  Orpheus,  in  illuftration  of  the  effefts  of,  65. 
Military  power  enlarged  by,  72. 
humanizes  men’s  manners,  83, 
deftroys  levity,  temerity,  and  vain  admiration,  83. 
improves  morals,  82. 
mitigates  fear  of  death,  84. 
and  arms,  comparifon  between,  in  refpeft  of  ad- 
vancing men,  87. 
pleafures  of,  87. 
enfures  immortality,  88. 
plans  of,  92. 
divifion  of,  103. 
hiftory,  103. 

Leftures,  necefllty  of,  in  Colleges,  96, 
rewards  for,  96. 

Leprofy,  more  contagious  before  maturity  than  after,  58. 

Letters,  images  of  words,  200. 

Letters,  appendices  to  Hiftory,  12 1. 

Levant,  moral  of  their  behaviour  towards  princes,  31. 

Liberal  Arts,  when  they  moft  flourilh,  173, 

Libraries,  94. 

Light,  the  firft  of  created  forms,  56. 

Liturgy,  320. 

Lives,  a component  of  hiftoiy,  no. 
deficiency  in,  1 14. 

Logic,  too  early  taught  at  univerfities,  98. 
its  difference  from  rhetoric,  216. 
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Logicians,  their  erroneous  induftions,  183. 

Lucius  Commodus  Veiais,  a learned  prince,  70. 

Lucretius,  his  praife  of  knowledge,  88, 

Lumen  ficcum  and  Lumen  madidum,  12, 

Machiavel,  his  obfervations  touching  the  poverty  of  friars  2 c 
Magic,  149.  ■'  ’ 

Man,  as  an  individual,  1 57. 
in  fociety,  261. 

Manners,  utter  corruption  in,  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe 
half  evil,  58. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a learned  prince  70 
Marvels,  106.  r ) • 

Mathematics,  branch  of  Metaphyfique,  146. 
divifion— geometry  and  arithmetic,  147. 
laboured,  from  man’s  love  of  generalities,  147, 
to  what  applicable,  147. 
no  deficience  in,  147. 
benefits  to  the  mind,  147, 
utility  of,  in  fixing  attention,  220. 

Mechanical  Hiftory,  108. 

Medicinal  Hiftory,  deficient,  166. 

Medicine,  feparated  from  natural  philofophy,  mere  empiri- 
cal pra6lice,  156. 
afHon  of  upon  the  mind,  159. 
office  of,  162. 

more  laboured  than  advanced,  165. 
and  cures  found  out  before  the  reafons,  180. 
Memorials,  component  part  of  civil  hiftory,  109. 

divifion  of,  109. 

Memory,  198. 

built  upon  prenotion  and  emblem,  199. 
hiftory,  the  divifion  of  learning  applicable  to,  103. 
Metaphyfique,  135. 
definition  of,  137. 

Metellus,  the  anfwer  of  Caefar  to,  80. 

Methods  and  Arts,  error  of  reducing  knowledge  into,  49. 
Methods,  (in  Logic)  contains  the  rules  of  judgment,  205. 

• magiftral  and  probational,  205. 
various  diverfities  of,  205. 

Microcofmus,  ancient  theory  of  man  being,  161. 

Midas,  judgment  of,  90, 

Military  Arts,  when  they  moft  flouriffi,  173. 

Military  Power  enlarged  by  learning,  72. 
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Military  Excellence,  accompanied  by  excellence  in  learn- 
ing, i6,  66. 

Mind  of  man,  173. 

Mind,  knowledge  refpefting  faculties  of,  177. 
the  fenfes  the  reporters  to,  9. 
its  aftion  on  the  body,  159. 
its  authority  over  the  body,  178. 
idols  of,  194. 
culture  of,  225,  243. 

Hates  of,  255. 

mathematical  and  logical  parts  of,  291. 

Mineral  baths,  170. 

Miracles  of  the  Saviour  related  to  health,  165. 

Modern  Hiftory,  112. 

Monfters,  want  of  a hiftoiy  of,  105. 

Moral  knowledge,  divifion  of,  225. 

Moral  philofophy  and  civil  knowledge,  difference  between, 
261. 

Morality  promoted  by  learning,  83. 

Mofes,  God’s  firft  pen,  58. 

wifdom  of  the  ceremonial  law  of,  58. 

Mufic  and  Medicine  conjoined  in  Apollo,  162. 

Names  of  creatures — the  firft  effort  of  knowledge,  57. 
Narrations,  component  of  hiftory,  no,  115.  ^ 

Narrative  Poetry,  124. 

Nature  and  ends  of  men,  280. 

Natural  Hiftory,  mixed  with  fable,  44, 
divifion  of,  104. 

Natural  Magic,  true  fenfe  of,  135. 

affiftance  derived  by  fcience  from,  45. 

Natural  Philofophy,  134. 

divifion — phyfique  and  metaphyfique,  135. 
Mechanical  hiftory,  a principal  fupport  of,  108. 
advantages  refulting  to,  from  regiftry  of  doubts  to, 
152- 

Natural  Prudence,  the  operative  part  of  natural  philofophy, 
148. 

Natural  Religion,  131. 

Natural  Theology — fee  Divine  Philofophy. 

Negotiation,  a part  of  civil  knowledge,  263. 

wifdom  of  the  aphorifms  of  Solomon  for,  265, 
Neptune,  reply  of  Diagoras  refpefting  the  offerings  to,  194. 
Nerva,  a learned  prince,  67. 
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Novelty,  overweening  afFeaion  for,  47. 

Objefts  of  purfuit,  257. 

Occafions,  policy  of  yielding  to,  288. 

Orations,  appendices  to  hiftory,  12 1. 

Orpheus,  the  fable  of,  illuftrative  of  the  effe^  of  learning, 

Others,  knowledge  of,  275. 

Ourfelves,  knowledge  of,  281. 

Parables,  valuable  obfervations  treafured  up  by  the  ancients 
in,  270. 

Parabolical  Poetry,  124. 

Paracelfus,  his  fchool  of  natural  magic,  176. 

Paris,  judgment  of,  90. 

Paflive  Good,  234. 

Patience,  172. 

Peccant  humours  of  learning,  47. 

Pedantical  Knowledge,  219, 

Perfect  Hiftory,  no. 

Philofophia  prima,  50,  127. 
deficient,  131. 
parent  of  fciences,  131. 
not  the  fame  as  metaphyfique,  137. 

Phllofophers,  not  the  beft  law  authors,  300. 

Philofophers’  heaven,  225. 

Philofophy,  or  divinity  cannot  be  purfued  too  far,  14. 
fuperficial  knowledge  of,  inclines  to  Atheifm,  13. 
and  arms,  examples  of  concurrence  in,  16,  66. 
applicable  to  reafon,  103. 
divifion  of  rational  and  moral,  260. 
advantages  refulting  to,  from  regiftry  of  doubts,  152. 
difference  between  moral  and  civil,  261. 

See  alfo  Divine  philofophy. 

Human  philofophy. 

Moral  philofophy. 

Phocion,  an  example  againft  obftlnacy,  20. 

Phyfique,  138. 

^hyficians,  judged  by  events,  163. 

addift  themfelves  to  ftudies  out  of  their  profellion,  164. 
duty  of,  to  mitigate  pains  of  death,  168. 
why  at  times  lefs  fuccefsful  than  empirics,  170. 
predi6fions  of,  175. 

Phyfiognomy,  158. 

worthy  of  truft,  276. 
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Pius  Qjiintus,  a learned  pope,  i8. 

Platform  of  good,  225. 

Plato,  his  opinion  of  knowledge,  4. 

his  pertinent  anfwer  refpefting  Socrates,  32. 
error  of,  in  mixing  philofophy  with  theology,  51. 
his  metaphyfics,  14.0. 
his  fiftion  of  the  cave,  196. 
his  erroneous  hoftility  to  rhetoric,  214. 

Pleafures  of  the  alfeftions  and  the  fenfes,  88. 
thofe  of  knowledge  the  greateft,  88. 

Poefy,  referable  to  the  imagination,  103. 
nature  and  obje61:  of,  122. 
divifion  of,  123. 
no  deficience  in,  126. 

Poets,  beft  doftors  in  the  knowledge  of  the  affeftions,  251. 

Politicians,  difgraces  to  learning  received  from,  14. 
judged  by  events,  163. 
predi£lions  of,  175. 

Pop  es,  the  moft  learned  the  moft  afcendant,  18. 

Popular  errors,  153. 

Power  and  Wifdom,  difference  between,  exemplified  in  the 
creation,  55. 

Predicaments,  cautions  againft  ambiguity  of  fpeech,  193. 

Pre-notion  and  emblem,  memory  built  upon,  199. 

Private  good,  232. 

Profellions,  univerfities  too  exclufively  dedicated  to,  95. 
fupplied  from  philofophy  and  univerfality,  95. 
duties  of,  240. 
policy  in  eleftion  of,  282. 

Proofs,  different  kinds  of,  197. 
deficiency  in,  197. 

Prophecy,  hiftoiy  of,  119. 

Providence,  hiftoiy  of,  120. 

Public  good,  230. 

Putrefaction,  more  contagious  before  maturity  than  after, 

. 58- 

Pufillanimity,  246. 

Pygmalion’s  frenzy,  an  emblem  of  vanity  in  learning,  38. 

Ramus,  in  what  his  merit  confifted,  210. 

Raymundus  Lullius,  error  of  his  art,  212. 

Reafon,  philofophy  applicable  to,  103. 

its  authority  over  the  imagination,  177. 
the  key  of  arts,  179. 

z 
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Reafon  and  imagination,  office  of  rhetoric  to  unite,  213. 
limits  of,  as  regards  religion,  306.  ’ 

Recreation,  games  of,  173. 

Regifters,  109. 

Regiftry  of  doubts,  152. 

Regiment  of  the  mind,  225,  250. 

Relations. — See  “ Narrations.” 

Religion,  advantages  of  philofophy  to,  62. 

(revealed),  304.. 

limits  of  reafon  in  regard  to,  306. 

Reprefentative  Poetry,  124. 

Revelation,  304. 
nature  of,  309. 

Revelation  of  a man’s  felf,  283. 

Rhetoric,  212. 

nature  and  office  of,  213, 

excellent  examples  of,  213. 

fubdues  the  affeftions  to  the  reafon,  214. 

its  difference  from  logic,  216. 

too  early  taught  at  univerfities,  98. 

imaginative  reafon  the  fubjeft  of,  178. 

deficiencies  in,  216, 

Rome,  the  beff  emperors  were  the  moff  learned,  6, 
its  power  and  learning  contemporaneous,  23. 

Sabbath  (the),  56. 

Saviour  (the),  his  firff  exemplification  of  power,  60. 

St.  Paul,  his  admonition  againft  vain  philofophy,  8. 
application  of  his  learning,  61. 

Science,  its  confederation  with  the  imagination,  45. 
authors  in,  ffiould  be  counfels  not  diftators,  46. 
error  of  reducing  it  to  arts  and  methods,  49. 
growth  of,  checked  by  dedication  of  colleges  to  pro 
feffions,  95. 

Scotland,  obliquity  in  hiffory  of,  112. 

Scriptures,  their  exhortations  to  ftudy  the  works  of  God,  62 
revelation  contained  in,  3 1 1 , 
interpretation  of,  3 1 1 . 
no  deficience  in  expofition  of,  317. 

Scylla,  fable  of,  an  emblem  of  contentious  learning,  41. 

Self-advancement,  272. 

Self-declaration,  289. 

Self-intereff,  wifdom  of,  272. 

Self-knowledge,  281. 
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Self-love,  limits  of,  30. 

has  triple  defires,  234. 

Self-prefervation,  and  multiplication,  laws  of  nature, 
232. 

Self-revelation,  283. 

Seneca,  his  comparifon  between  falfe  logic  and  juggling, 
192. 

Senfes,  reporters  to  the  mind  of  man,  9. 

Sextus  Qjiintus,  a learned  pope,  18. 

Socrates,  accufation  of  Anytus  againft,  15. 

accufation  againft,  under  the  bafeft  of  tyrants,  23. 

Solomon,  exemplification  of  wifdom  in,  59. 
wifdom  and  policy  of  his  aphorifms,  265. 
fpecimens  of  his  precepts,  265. 

Sophifms,  fpecimens  of,  216. 

Sophifts,  Ariftotle’s  derifion  of,  187. 

Soul,  knowledge  concerning,  173. 

Speculative  men,  incompetent  to  write  on  praftical  matters, 
238. 

Speculative  natural  philofophy,  1 34. 

Speech,  invention  of,  186. 

Speech,  necellity  for  ftrift  definition  of,  196. 

Spirits,  56. 

nature  of,  133. 

States  of  the  mind,  260. 

Statefmen,  government  moft  profperous  under  learned,  17. 

Strength  of  body,  172. 

Style,  its  importance,  205, 

for  aflent  or  inveftigation,  205. 
concealed  and  open,  207. 
by  alTertion  or  interrogation,  208. 
according  to  the  fubjeft  matter,  208. 
according  to  new  or  old  knowledge,  209. 
by  Analyfis,  or  Syntafis,  210. 
as  to  propofitions,  21 1. 

Suffering,  virtues  and  vices  of,  245. 

Suggeftion  in  fpeaking,  188, 

Superficial  learning,  coxcombry  of,  83. 

Superftitions,  106. 

Supreme  good,  difputes  refpefling,  225. 

Swiftnefs,  172. 

Syllogifm,  infufficiency  of,  1 84. 
judgment  by,  190. 
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Sympathy  between  mind  and  body,  159. 

between  good  of  body  and  good  of  mind,  260. 
Tacitus,  his  obfervation  refpefting  Auguftus  Caefar,  5. 
his  charafter  of  Nerva,  67. 

Terms  of  Argument,  neceffity  for  ftrift  definition  of, 
197. 

Themiftocles,  pertinent  anfwer  of,  32, 

Theology,  304. 

Time,  its  refemblance  to  a ftream,  49, 

Times,  hiftory  of,  in. 

ancient  and  modern,  in. 

Tongues,  vehicula  fcientias,  61. 

Tradition,  200. 

method  in,  204. 

errors  in  delivery  of,  205. 

magiftral,  and  not  ingenuous,  51. 

Trajan,  a learned  prince,  67. 

honour  attributed  to,  by  Plinius  Secundus,  257. 

Truth  and  Falfehood,  connexion  between,  44. 
Underftanding,  178. 

divifion  of  learning  among  the  three  parts  of,  103. 
Unity,  alfent  to,  142. 

Univerfities,  their  ufe,  93. 

too  generally  dedicated  to  profeflions,  95. 
neceffity  of  le6fures  in,  96. 
want  of  experiments  in,  97. 
defefts  in  the  fyftem  of,  98. 
want  of  mutual  intelligence  between,  100. 
want  of  inquiry  in,  as  to  what  knowledge  is  laboured 
and  what  omitted,  100. 
removal  of  defefts  from,  i o i . 

Value  of  things,  eftimate  of,  290. 

Vanities  in  the  ftudies  of  the  learned,  35. 

Velleius,  his  ironical  propenfity  to  be  avoided,  52. 

‘ Veritas  ’ and  ‘ Bonitas,’  the  feal  and  the  print,  85. 
Verfatility  of  mind,  287. 

Vice  avowed  and  concealed,  relative  fenfe  of,  58. 

Vicious  men,  lefs  dangerous  than  the  half  cornipt,  58. 
Virgil,  erroneous  diftinftion  by,  as  to  government  and  the 
liberal  arts,  15. 

Virtue,  knowledge  of  evil  neceffary  to  prote6Hon  of,  241. 
relates  to  fociety,  237. 

defcription,  without  love  of,  is  as  a lhadow,  243. 
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Virtue,  more  potent  in  clearing  doubts,  than  attaining  ends, 
257. 

confifts  in  habit,  252. 

different  forts  of,  feldom  united,  260. 

afpirers  to  elegance  of  manners,  feldom  aim  at,  263. 

commendations  of,  285. 

rewarded  in  itfelf,  296. 

Wealth,  when  to  be  fought,  292. 

Will  of  man,  223. 

Wifdom,  trae  knowledge  confifts  in,  55. 

and  power,  difference  between,  exemplified  in  the  crea- 
tion, 55. 

Words,  falfe  appearances  in,  pervert  the  judgment,  196. 
images  of  cogitations,  200. 
how  far  to  be  relied  on,  278. 

Xenophon,  an  example  of  excellence  in  learning  and  arms, 
16. 

his  retreat  with  the  ten  thoufand,  82. 
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C.  Whittingham,  Chifwick. 
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